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North America Companies 
Had Biggest Year in 
Their History in 194 
Premium Income For The Group 


Totaled $158,940,048—An 
Increase Of $19,158,057 








ASSETS REACHEO $333,550,405 


John A. Diemand, President of 
cheInsuranceCompany of North 
America Companies. reported 
to stockholders of the Insur- 
ance Company of North Amer- 
ica at their Annual Meeting here 
that last year ‘was the best in 
the history of the Companies.” 
Assets and premium income 
were at an all-time high. 
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ORD is rapidly spreading 

through the fire insurance 
business about an amazing new 
product for eliminating smoke 
odor damage caused by fire. The 
product being talked about is 
Airkem. Read how Airkem Smoke Odor Service 
can ~ you save on settlements. 


WHAT IS AIRKEM? 


iy, > Airkem is the trade name for a number 

of products manufactured and distrib- 
uted by Airkem, Inc., pioneer manufacturer of deo- 
dorizing and air freshening formulae used widely in 
business and industry for a variety of different pur- 
poses. Recently, as a special service to fire insurance 
companies, Airkem has developed two formulae, 
known as Osmix 21] and 22, specifically designed to 
remove smoke odors from merchandise, furnishings 
and the charred interiors of buildings. 





HOW IS 
AIRKEM APPLIED? 


Airkem is power-sprayed directly in 
the damaged areas to build up a high 
concentration of the product. Portable dispensing 
units are then installed and kept operating in the 
closed building. In addition to the substantial finan- 
cial savings realized on reduced claims, considerable 
inconvenience is avoided. The merchandise or fur- 
nishings do not have to be removed. Airkem vapor 
circulates throughout the same areas as do the smoke 
odors .. . and kills them, leaving no odor of its own. 


id 


Ca HOW SUCCESSFUL 
yy) IS AIRKEM? 


Airkem has solved hundreds of smoke 
odor problems in commercial and industrial areas 
involving damage to merchandise of all kinds, includ- 
ing textiles, furs and foodstuffs. It has proven equally 
effective in removing smoke odors from furnishings 
and clothing in private homes and 
from automobile interiors. Airkem 
Smoke Odor Service has been suc- 
cessful in every application to date. 








LOSS EXECUTIVES 
RE UNDERWRITERS 
ADJUSTERS +» BROKERS + AGENTS 


You Should Know About This New And Proven Way 
To Save Money On Smoke Odor Damage Claims 


CASE HISTORY 215 (Texas #29) <<), 


A large fur company recently was 
faced with smoke odor damage losses to furs, coats 
and dresses valued at more than $280,000. The show 
rooms, stock rooms and vaults were sprayed with a 
high concentration of Airkem vapor, and all merchan- 
dise was rendered entirely free of odors after 36 hours 
of application. In addition, the floors and walls of 
rooms in which goods were received were sprayed 
with Airkem so that business could continue with a 
minimum of inconvenience. The entire cost of the 
Airkem application was $659.63. No claim was paid 
on any stock due to smoke odor damage. 


SAVINGS ON SMOKE ODOR CLAIMS 


The above authentic case history from 
the Airkem files is typical of hundreds 
of cases where Airkem has saved insur- 
ance companies thousands of dollars on 
smoke odor damage claims. No wonder Airkem has 
become of such increasing interest to loss executives, 





underwriters, adjusters, brokers and agents. 


the 13 MINIMUM USE AND 
=< OCCUPANCY LOSS 


dane The fact that the insured usually can 
either continue his business or resume operations in a 
few days is important to the adjuster when a Use and 
Occupancy clause is in effect. There is also a psycho- 
logical factor involved. Adjusters find it far easier to 
effect a reasonable settlement with the insured when 
no smoke odor exists than when the smell of burned 


merchandise is present during negotiations. 


TRAINED PERSONNEL 


Airkem’s staff of trained personnel is 
ready, at a moment’s notice, to con- 
sult with you on any type of smoke odor damage arab: 
lem. Airkem distributors are located in all principal 
cities. Consult your classified phone directory or wire 
Airkem at address below for prompt 
service. For complete information 
about Airkem Smoke Odor Service, 
write for illustrated booklet. 





Sole Bia Service 


INC., 241 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 




















INSURANCE STOCKS 
Closing Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston ¢ 

















TPOratios 
1949 Rang: Maret 
SERVICE Mien ow 3 
U Aetna Casualty & Surety Company S3le 7 8 
Oo v Aetna Insurance Company ........ 4514 3% 
OMPAN eee Aetna Life Insurance Company 531% Bay 
ONE Cc } Agricultural Insurance Company . bbe 61 } 
IN | American Alliance Ins. Company ... 24 21% 24 
American Automobile Ins. Company Hj Hl, 45% 
American Casualty Company ena 13% yl, 1 , 
2 all Allied Lines ee ere i Pride - 22 20 a 9] 
: : Windstorm American Insurance Company (Newark).. 18! 17% 174 
Fire American Re-Insurance Company .... 283 27 ony 
nsurance American Surety Company ......... 63% 9 61% 
All forms Casualty ’ Automobile Insurance Company .. 39 6 rr 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co. . S516 Sli, S 
—" surance soston Insurance Company ........... 68% G2 6g 
Aviation = Camden Fire Insurance Association .. 2114 2 9 : 
d Surety Bonds Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 92h TH, 9? 
Fidelity an . Continental Casualty Company ..... 57% 51% 5s 
- s Continental Insurance Company . 63% r 9 
‘ n-wide Claim Service Eagle Fire Insurance Company 11g } 1 
Natio Employers Group Associates ...... 4 L 4 
Employers Reinsurance Company ... 6316 57 ~ 
Excess Insurance Company of America . 9 7 
Federal Insurance Company ..... tilts at) 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland , 175 Ml 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland (New) 73 7015 - 
5 Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. ..... is 4, 
peda to asesteecaienaatadneemsoms tase Fire Association of Philadelphia ee 9 
2 Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company (New) S3 7s , 
FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY Firemen’s Insurance Company (Newark) 16% 15% 1f 
General Reinsurance Corporation 28 2 7 
ORLANDO FLORIDA Glens Falls Insurance Company ..... 1914 17 9 
Globe & Republic Insurance Company 111% { ( 
Globe & Rutgers Insurance Company 35 27 j 
Great American Insurance Company . 414 1% 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company .. boty i, 
Ilartford Fire Insurance Company ‘ 12451 117% 9 
Yo U sy € € 4 T Hartford Steam [Boiler Inspec. & Ins. Co 3Slo aly fi 
Home Insurance Company . paatianoree eri 297% 28%, y, 
Insurance Company of North America 110 10314 109 
Jersey Insurance Company of New York. i 39 44 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins. Co. ... 191, IS Is 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. Oo 61 y 
Maryland Casualty Company ...... 11s 13% 5 
Maryland Casualty Conv. Pfd. ... ; 23 16 pr 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co 283, ‘ 8 
Merchants Fire Assurance Corporation . 3014 ‘ 28 
Merchants & Mfgrs. Fire Insurance Co Tle 67% i 
Monumental Life Insurance Company .. 3S%6 36 8 
National Casualty Company ........ 27 2316 wy 
. National Fire Insurance Company . jO% 481 BS | 
National Union Fire Insurance Co. . 38 35 ay 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company . 314, 291 304 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co. . 45 42 4 
New York Fire Insurance Company 15% 14% 15 
Northern Insnrance Company ....... 93 S41, % 
North River Insurance Company ; 263, 24%, 2 
Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hartford .. Ty a4 7 
Northwestern National Insurance .. 137 129 134 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Company (The).. 191, 1S 49 
Pacific Fire Insurance Company 107 102 107 
Pacific Indemnity Company ... 5S a0 a) 
Phoenix Insurance Company .. ; ) S14 SS 
Preferred Accident Insurance Co 315 2% 
There's a Special Reason Providence Washington Insurance Co BObe 2 
se Reinsurance Corporation of New York ay a) ‘ 
Consult Our Bonding Specialists Republic Insurance Company—Dallas ..... 28 2H 8 
Rhode Island Insurance Company .... 15% 1% 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co re ™ 
The EMPLOYERS’ GROUP BemboarG BWI 2 o..soseccsiecvescsssss ; 19 
: Security Insurance Company (New Haven) 31% ay 
Insurance Companies Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Co. . i4 4% 
110 MILK STREET, BOSTON 7. MASS. Standard Accident Insurance Company 2M ols 
Travelers Insurance Company ........ 60S O58 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. « The Employers’ Fire Insurance Co. U. “4 wiaetity = Guaranty Company aoi ots se 
U. S. Fire Insurance Company . ; ‘ 61 a7% 4 
Amcrican Employers’ Insurance Co. U. S. Guarantee Company ............. 75 73 a 
Westchester Fire Ins. Co. (New) ........ 22%, 20% 21% 
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BEST’S STOCK INDEX 
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* Based on Standard & Poor’s daily stock price indexes of 50 industrial, 
20 railroad and 20 public utility stocks combined. 


CASUALTY FIRE 

1947 1948 1949 1947 1948 1949 

Jan. 31 399.7 390.1 420.2 209.8 201.4 237.3 

Feb, 28 399.4 371.0 414.7 210.8 195.4 237.6 

Mar. 31 390.1 388.6 427.1 204.9 206.7 241.1 
Apr. 30 374.3 396.3 195.1 213.4 
May 31 372.5 410.5 188.9 227.3 
June 30 383.2 400.4 199.9 215.1 
July 31 382.0 388.4 197.9 203.8 
Aug. 31 381.0 388.4 193.7. 206.2 
Sept. 30 372.3 375.6 190.0 212.5 
Oct. 31 372.9 410.1 196.2 232.2 
Nov. 30 377.9 384.6 196.4 223.3 
Dec. 31. 383.4 403.2 199.5 236.3 


NSURANCE: share prices registered modest gains in 
March, led by casualty stocks which advanced 3% to 
push our index to 427.1, some seven points above the 
previous recent high made at the end of January. Fire 
stocks rose 114% to 241.1, highest since the spring of 
1946, 


Fire Stocks 


Most of the fire stocks listed in our index showed 
gains last month, but the advances were small. West- 
chester led the list with a rise of one point to 2114, 
up nearly 5%. Boston was up 4% at 6734, followed by 
Springfield and Great American. Only three stocks 
showed minuses for the month, and the losses were 
small, United States Fire, American of Newark and 
Fireman’s Fund. 


Casualty Stocks 


Seaboard Surety, which was one of the few casualty 
stocks to gain in February, lost a point in March and 
was the only casualty stock in our index to decline last 
month. Preferred Accident, which led on the downside 
in February, showed the largest percentage gain in 
March. American Surety, Fidelity & Deposit and 
, Massachusetts Bonding all showed gains of about 5%. 




















The Hotel 


Pennsylvania 
in 
New York City 
is now 


known as 


HOTEL 
STATLER 


Hotels Statler Co., Inc. 




















For Fifty Years 
“Sewice Dhal Excels” 


1. March of 1899 when the business 
of casualty insurance was young and relatively unimportant, the 
General Accident Fire and Life Assurance Corporation, Ltd., 
of Perth, Scotland, entered the United States and established its 
home office in Philadelphia. 


The Company grew with the developing business of casualty 
insurance. During this half century, the increase of assets and 
policyholders’ surplus has placed it in the forefront of the truly 
great casualty insurance companies in America. 


In the course of the same period of time, the Company’s greatest 
possession ... the number of satisfied policyholders, agents, and 
brokers ... has shown the same marked gain. 


This opportunity is taken to express sincere appreciation to all 
who have contributed to this achievement. 











GENERAL ACCIDENT 


FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
GENERAL BUILDINGS + PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Now Available 
COMPARATIVE DATA 


ON 


PRINCIPAL FIRE & CASUALTY 
INSURANCE STOCKS 


A Copy Will Be Sent On Request 


John C. Legg & Company 


EST. 1899 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE (ASSOCIATE) 
PHILADELPHIA-BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGE 


BALTIMORE, MD. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


After fifty years in the Investment Banking Business we are 
convinced that INSURANCE STOCKS offer one of the best 
mediums for sound investment. The history of many of these 
companies is truly inspiring from the standpoint of 


GROWTH, APPRECIATION AND INCOME. 








Just as Miss Liberty symbolizes a 
warmth of hospitality and friend- 
liness to visitors arriving inside 
U.S.A., so does the Hotel Fort 
Shelby represent those cherished 
qualities to visitors in Detroit. 


“Sy 


Conveniently located, The Fort 
Shelby is famed for the recognized 
value it offers in its 900 rooms 
with bath, chairside radio, servidor, 
and circulating ice water; as well 
as its two excellent restaurants 
and attractive cocktail lounge. 


GARAGE AND PARKING FACILITIES 
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= [FORT SHELBY 


DETROIT 


Dt Frawley 


WM ty 
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COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina. 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies, 


ALABAMA 
Admitted 


American Bankers Ins. Co. of Florida ............Miami, Flg 
ARIZONA 
Admitted 
American Bankers Ins. Co. of Florida ............ Mia ami, Fla 
Trinity Universal Insurance Co. ..............0.. Dallas. Tey 
CALIFORNIA 
Licensed 
Citizens General Insurance Co. ............. Los Angeles, Ca 
Examined 
Canton Ineurance Oiice, LAG. ook ccccicecvicccveses Hong Kong 


Inter-Ins. Exchange of the Auto Club of Southern California 

Los Angeles, Ca! 

Public Service Insurance Co. ............5an Francisco, Ca 
DELAWARE 


Admitted 


American Bankers Ins. Co. of Florida ....... Miami, | 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity Co. ............ LeRoy, O 
FLORIDA 
Examined 
State Fire and Casualty Co. .......... Miami, Fla 
GEORGIA 
Admitted 
American Bankers Ins. Co. of Florida ............) Miami, Fla 
HAWAII 
Admitted 
United Mutual Fire Insurance Company ........Boston, Mass 
ILLINOIS 
Admitted 
Industrial Insurance Co. ............ Raritan Township, N. } 
Massachusetts Plate Glass Ins. Co. ............ Boston, Mass 
KANSAS 
Licensed 
Cimarron Casualty Company ................ Cimarron, Kans 
MARYLAND 
Examined 
Grangers Mutual Insurance Co. ............. Middletown, M 
Mutual Insurance Co. of Frederick County . Frederick, Md 
National Guild Insurance Co. ................ ’ Baltimore, Md 
PMONR TIOSHMNAUTAHON, INC. .......00sc000cc0000: Bethesda, M 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Examined 
Attleboro Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ........: Attleboro, Mass 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Co. ...... Boston, Mass 
Massachusetts Casualty Insurance Co. ......... Boston, Mass. 
Salem Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ..............S% Salem, Mass 
‘atansit Mutual Insurance Co. ..........ccccee Boston, Mass 
United States Mutual Liability Ins. Co. ........ Quincy, Mass 
MISSOURI 
Admitted 
American Bankers Ins. Co. of Florida ............ Miami, Fla 
Examined 
Atlas Mutual Insurance Co. ........cccceee Kz ans is City, Mo 
Automotive Mutual Insurance Co. ............$ . Louis, M 
International Indemnity Exchange ............5 . Louis, Mo 
Mid-State Mutual Casualty Co. ...............5 . Louis, Mi 
NEBRASKA 
Licensed 
National Auto Insurance Co. .............-000- Lincoln, Neb. 
Admitted 
Minnesota Farmers Mutual Ins. Co. ...... Minneapolis, Minn 
Examined : 
Pierce County Farmers Mutual Ins. Co. .......... Pierce, Neb 
Travelers Health Association .................4. Omaha, Neb 
NEW YORK 
Examined 


American Re-Insurance Company .......... New York, N. Y. 
American Steamship Owners Mutual ees * and 


EE EE New York, N. Y 
British America Assurance Company ........ Toronto, Canada 
The Western Assurance Company ........... Toronto, Canada 

OHIO 
Admitted a 
National Indemnity Company .................. Omaha, Neb 
Examined 
meamster Beetual Fite Tit. COs 600. sccecccacecces Minster, Ohio 
Dmawece SUNN 106, GO. occ divdctoceseeeas Columbus, Ohio 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Examined 
Penn-Liberty Insurance Company .......... West Chester, Pa. 
The Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co. ........ Philadelphia, Pa. 
Penn Mutual Fire Insurance Co. .......... West Chester, Pa. 
Potter County Grange Mut. Fire Ins. Co. ....Coudersport, Pa. 
Quaker City Fire & Marine Ins. Co. ........ Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Stock Insurance Co. of the Green Tree .. Philadelphia, Pa. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Licensed 
Title Insurance and Guaranty Co. ........ Spartanburg, N. C. 
TEXAS 
Licensed 
Rete LACVOS .onvinic cose nee sce cdsnsesssvenes Houston, Tex. 
ease industrial LIGVGS ..04<cccsicscssessovcess Dallas, Tex. 
WISCONSIN 
Admitted 
Security National Fire Ins. Co. ............se0. Dallas, Tex. 
ALBERTA 
Withdrew 
National-Liverpool Insurance Co. ............ Montreal, Can. 
Ee ee eee Montreal, Can. 
Queen Insurance Co. of America .......... New York, N. Y. 
QUEBEC 
Admitted 
British Commonwealth Insurance Co., Ltd. ...... London, Eng. 
Contingency Insurance Company, Ltd. .......... London, Eng. 
English & American Ins. Co., Ltd. ............. London, Eng. 
APRIL 





21 New Jersey Association of Insurance Agents, mid-year meet- | 


ing, Essex Hotel, Newark. 

21-22 Minnesota Association of Insurance Agents, mid-year meet- 
ing, Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis. 

22-23 Alabama Association of Insurance Agents, mid-year meeting, 
Russell Erskine Hotel, Huntsville. 

22-23 Federation of New York Insurance Women's Clubs, annual 
convention, DeWitt Clinton Hotel, Albany. 


27-29 Louisiana Association of Insurance Agents, annual conven- | 


tion, Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, Mississippi. 
MAY 


2-3 New York State Association of Insurance Agents, Inc., an- | 


nual convention, Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse. 

5- 7 North Carolina Association of Insurance Agents, annual 
meeting, Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst. 

9-11 National Association of Casualty & Surety Agents, regional 
meeting, Broadmoor, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

9-12 Association of Canadian Fire Marshalls and the Dominion 
Fire Prevention Association, annual meeting, Hotel Sas- 
katchewan, Regina, Saskatchewan. 


10 Association of Casualty & Surety Companies, annual meet- | 


ing, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, New York. 

12-13. Conference of Mutual Casualty Companies, management— 
officers and executives, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

16-18 American Association of Managing General Agents, annual 
meeting, Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y. 

16-17 Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific, annual meeting, 
Hotel del Doronado, San Francisco, California. 


16-18 Health & Accident Underwriters Conference, annual con- 


vention, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

16-19 National Fire Protection Association, annual meeting, Fair- 
mont Hotel, San Francisco, California. 

19-21 Insurance Accounting & Statistical Association, international 
conference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

19-21 Virginia Statewide Safety Conference, annual meeting, 
Richmond. 

20-21 Texas Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Shamrock Hotel, Houston. 

23-25 National Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, mid-year 
meeting, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

23-25 . New Jersey Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, mid- 
year meeting, Atlantic City. 

23-25 South-Eastern Underwriters Association, annual meeting, Hot 
Springs, Virginia. 

26 National Board of Fire Underwriters, annual meeting, Hotel 

Commodore, New York, New York. 


26-27 American Management Association, insurance conference, | 


Hotel Statler, New York, New York. 


For April, 1949 
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There are only three com- 
panies west of the eastern 
seaboard writing more 
fidelity and surety business 
than the Western Surety 
Company. 


WESTERN SURETY COMPANY 


ONE OF AMERICA’S OLDEST BONDING COMPANIES 


175 W. Jackson Bivd. 21 W. 10th Street Sioux Falls 
Chicago 4, Illinois Kensas City 6, Mo. South Dakote 








E can do it because he is a trained Insurance 
Agent who knows how to build a bonding pro- 
gram that protects your company from having to make 
up heavy losses because of embezzlement or any other 
form of employe dishonesty. The current high rate of 


such losses makes it imperative that you bring your 


“Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker 


USE &6 














This man can’t stop dishonesty 
BUT he can stop 
dishonesty Losses./ 





United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corp., Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 








bonding program up-to-date now! There is a USF& 
Agent in your community who will be glad to analyze 
your bonding problems and your bonding needs... 
who will show you how to obtain maximum protection 
with a minimum of premium outlay. There is no obli- 


gation. Consult him today! 


as you would your Doctor or Lawyer” 
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#kx Some insurance company stockholders’ meetings 
were held at later dates this year to permit more time 
in which to prepare annual statements. Therefore, we 
are continuing on page 13 the selected paragraphs of 
Executive Comment from our March issue to give our 
readers the benefit of a complete cross-section of the 
comments of the chief executive officers of fire and 
casualty companies to their stockholders. 


*k* Before the end of March each year we review the 
over-all operating results of a representative group of 
fire and casualty companies to be able to outline the 
general trends of the business. The selection this year 
of 108 stock fire-marine and 92 stock casualty-surety 
insurance companies includes most of the large carriers 
and gives a reliable cross-section of the industry. Un- 
derlying trends and long-term figures appear in O perat- 
ing Results on pages 14 and 15. 


*k*x From time to time we have presented the view- 
points of company executives, leading agents, buyers 
and others on the rating of multiple-location fire risks. 
This month, on page 17, the chairman of the rate super- 
visors conference for Zone 2 of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners has the floor. 


*** One of our foremost commissioners and the pres- 
ident of a national agents’ association share page 19 to 
present their views on commissions—ever important and 
particularly in the news at the present time. Superin- 
tendent Dineen’s remarks serve to bring up to date his 
analysis of the problem expressed nearly a year ago in 
the May and June issues of the NEws. 


*** Last month we published the first part of The 
Fallacy of Commissions in which the nature of commis- 
sions was analyzed and a common misapprehension on 
the subject pointed out. The concluding installment of 
this study appears on page 21. 


tik Historically, class distinction has been inherent in 
the operation of the insurance industry and the division 
between fire, casualty, marine and surety has proved 
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itself a valuable and a healthy one. However, the pic- 
ture has changed and efficiency and economy of opera- 
tion seem to call for a consolidation of the various 
segments of the industry as outlined in A House Divided 
on page 25. 


***x The first national “sickness insurance” plan was 
set up in Germany sixty-six years ago. Since then 
similar plans have spread over wide portions of the 
globe and such a plan is now being advocated in the 
United States. A run-down of the various countries 
in which such plans are operating has been compiled 
by the editors of Time magazine and through their 
courtesy is reprinted on page 27. 


*xkk Selected sections of Henry D. Sayer’s report of 
the Compensation Insurance Rating Board of New 
York, appears on page 28, and on page 29 are extracts 
of W. F. Roeber’s report of the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance. 


*** When an unauthorized insurers’ process act was 
submitted to the Nebraska legislature, the question 
arose as to whether such an act conflicted with the 14th 
Amendment of the Constitution (deprivation of liberty 
and property “without due process of law’’). The ques- 
tion was submitted to the state’s attorney general for 
his opinion. Believing the opinion to be of general 
interest, we present it on page 33. 


**x* It is pretty generally accepted that insurance, like 
most other industries, will soon find itself operating in 
a buyers’ market. At that time it will be necessary (and 
at the present time it is desirable) for the insurance 
industry to learn in what respects the buyer is dis- 
satisfied with what he is receiving. The Paradox of 
Regulation, on page 37, is one buyer’s analysis of insur- 
ance’s shortcomings. 


**k* Tt is logical that many should ask why there are 
so many accident insurance specialists when this type 
of policy represents a highly marketable commodity that 
every agent should sell. Moreover, there is nothing 
complex about accident insurance. On page 89, the 
superintendent of agents of the Pittsburgh office of the 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company asks, “Why Leave 
It to a Specialist?” 


**x* Although the old adage “Where there is smoke 
there must be fire” still holds true, yet when there is 
fire in a commercial establishment, there is likely to be 
more smoke damage than fire damage. To counteract 
the smoke odor remaining on merchandise, furnishings 
or charred interiors after a fire, two formulae have been 
developed. They are described in Smoke Odor Damages 
on page 103. 


1l 





HE PLANS FOR 





COMMUNITY is about to receive the plans 

for its new school... a school that will be 
of the safest possible construction to protect the 
lives of the children because this community 
adopted the Building Code of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 


As this architect works, he frequently refers to 
the code. In his specifications he details the use of 
materials and building techniques that have been 
tested and found safe. He follows the rules for 
ample fire escapes, enclosed stairways, approved 














































Here is a concrete example of how your insurance 
dollar works for you and for the safety of your com- 
munity. This safest of all building codes was devised 
in 1905 and has been improved and kept current 
through revision by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, an association of the capital stock fire 
insurance companies of America. 


As an active member of the National Board, The 
American Insurance Group emphasizes the strength 
of its slogan: 
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beam-loading, fire-resistant roofing and the myriad ' 
other tens which will make this school, or indeed Quality Insurance through ever-expanding and “ie 
any structure, a safe building of sound construction, 5 . that 
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EXECUTIVE COMMENT 


T IS interesting to note that the volume of net pre- 

miums written by the two companies has increased 
from $8,970,436 in 1944 to $25,010,602 in 1948. While 
a substantial growth in volume was to be anticipated 
as a result of the inflationary era through which we 
have been passing, a considerable portion of the com- 
panies’ growth results from steps taken to expand pro- 
duction sources. 

In September, the refinancing program of the Boston 
Insurance Company was brought to a conclusion. Due 
to the very excellent support given us by our stock- 
holders and others who had confidence in our future, 
99.4% of the stock offered was subscribed by the close 
of the subscription period. Up to that time, this was 
the highest percentage subscribed in any recent insur- 
ance company refinancing program. Your management 
was most appreciative of this evidence of confidence. 

Fire losses during the year have continued high, but 
our experience has improved. While there were some 
windstorms which brought about abnormal losses last 
year, there was none of a catastrophic nature insofar 
as the industry is concerned. 

Our business has been confronted with an abnormal 
number of legal and technical problems arising out of 
the South-Eastern Underwriters’ decision. These for 
the most part are being met in conferences held between 
representatives of the industry and the Insurance Com- 
missioners of the various states. The major practical 
problem presently requiring a solution is the determina- 
tion of what constitutes underwriting profit. Too much 
has been written on this subject and too few round- 
table discussions held. To reach a solution fair to the 
buying public and investor alike should not be difficult 
of accomplishment if the authorities and representa- 
tives of the industry make the effort of which they are 
capable —D. C. Bowersock, president, Boston-Old Col- 
ony Companies. 


x *k* * 


UE to the present inflated value of all kinds of 

property, the loss per fire is greater than ever be- 
fore. The National Board of Fire Underwriters reports 
that fire losses in 1948 reached the highest peak in 
United States history. Major disasters by windstorm 
and explosion were less than 1947. The trend of inland 
marine losses is up due to the increased number of 
burglaries and thefts. The automobile loss experience 
continues to improve. 

For the first year, since 1944, Fidelity and Guaranty 
Insurance Corporation had an underwriting profit. This 
profit, however, is not sufficient by more than a million 
dollars to offset the underwriting losses of 1945, 1946 
and 1947.—Harry F. Ogden, president, Fidelity and 
Guaranty Insurance Corporation. 


For April, 1949 


HE year 1948 was a fortunate one in the fire insur- 

ance business and produced for your company the 
best year’s results in its history. The trend or cycle 
referred to in last year’s report has reversed favorably 

. . actually this trend was in strong evidence during 
1947, but its effect was delayed by a series of the most 
severe catastrophes the nation had ever experienced. 
This year has been relatively free of major disasters 
and we therefore emerge from an extended period of 
unfavorable underwriting results. 

We experienced many problems during recent years 
in meeting unusually heavy demands for our product 
of indemnity and have made every effort to fulfill our 
obligations to the public in this respect. Insurance 
against loss is an indispensable service for which there 
exists no substitute and therefore fire insurance is prob- 
ably one of the most stable and one of the oldest busi- 
nesses in existence today. 

While the very tight race of the past four years be- 
tween rising costs and increasing premiums appears to 
have been won for the moment, nevertheless our busi- 
ness continues to be subjected to new tests and changes. 

During the past several years, the rapid and con- 
tinuous rise in premium volume exerted heavy pressure 
upon the unearned premium reserve and, in consequence, 
the surplus account. Your management did not deem 
it prudent or to the best interests of the stockholders, 
agents or policyholders to allow the surplus account to 
decrease too sharply under this volume pressure. In 
1947, to offset this temporary drain, your association 
increased its capital and surplus funds by $1,700,000 
through the sale of 100,000 new shares of stock. The 
effect upon our resources was wholesome as were also 
the steps taken at that time and during 1948 to reduce 
reinsurance assumed from other companies, pools and 
associations. 

The fire insurance industry is in effect a dual opera- 
tion. There are two distinct and equally important 
divisions to it: First, we indemnify against loss through 
fire and other hazards producing our underwriting re- 
sults, and second, is the banking end of the business 
wherein the funds entrusted to us by stockholders are 
administered to the best possible advantage and where 
we undertake, also, to guard and keep invested in a 
fiduciary capacity the funds paid to us in advance by 
policyholders. These funds form the unearned premium 
reserve and are gradually released therefrom to surplus 
as the company performs its contract with its policy- 
holders. 

The year has been a very active one in our investment 
department and many new commitments were made and 
changes affected in our portfolio as recommended to and 
approved by the executive committee and the board of 
directors. While national economy, general business ac- 

(Continued on page 78) 
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OPERATING 


Stack Gur Companies 


108 Stock Fire Companies 


%o 
1947 1948 Change 
Total Admitted Assets ......... $3,198,445 $3,529,108 -+10.3 
Policyholders’ Surplus .......... 1,371,751 1,483,298 +8.1 


re reer 386,899 382,154 —1.2 
Unearned Premiums ............ 1,296,273 1,482,347 -+-14.4 
Net Premiums Written ......... 1,524,879 1,708,758 -+12.1 
Net Premiums Earned .......... 1,284,321 1,524,505 -+18.7 
TED  cisie oewdnces oenwes 58.9 50.4 —8.5 
ee 38.8 39.0 +0.2 
Combined Loss & Exp. Ratio .... 97.7 89.4 —8.3 
Underwriting Results .......... —57,887 94,975 
Change in Prem. Reserve Equity . 88,824 67,032 
Net Investment Income ........ 83,335 89,560 
Other Investment G. or L. .... —31,143 —15,275 
Federal Taxes Incurred ......... 5,278 41,669 
Dividends Declared ......... 1s 41,666 57,642 

All figures shown in thousands (000 omitted). t Estimated. 


* Incurred to premiums earned. t Incurred to premiums written. 


** Before federal income taxes. 


EFORE the end of March each year we review the 

over-all operating results of a representative group 
of companies to be able to outline the general trends of 
the business. The selection this year of one hundred 
eight stock fire-marine insurance companies includes 
most of the larger carriers and represents about three- 
quarters of the total volume written in this field in 1948. 
We estimate that the net premium volume of all stock 
fire-marine carriers approximated $2,260 million in 
1948, an increase of about $225 million, or 11%. A\l- 
though less than half the rate of increase reported in 
1947, it still represents a very substantial rise. 


Aggregate Results Excellent 


Although straight fire business recorded only a modest 
profit in 1948, virtually all other lines underwritten by 
stock fire-marine companies were unusually profitable 
so that over-all experience rivals the record years 1935 
and 1919 as the most favorable in recent fire insurance 
history. This fortunate turn in events is particularly 
welcome following four consecutive very lean years. 

The over-all loss ratio dropped eight and a half 
points to 50.0%, while the expense ratio rose fractionally 
from its twenty-year low to 39.4% to bring the com- 
bined loss and expense ratio fractionally below 90.0%, 
an accomplishment that has taken place only twice in 
the last thirty years, and quite probably longer—our 
ratio figures do not go back beyond 1911. 

Straight fire business advanced less rapidly premium- 
wise in 1948 but the higher earned premiums resulting 
from the sharp advance in writings in 1946 and 1947 
on a term basis more than offset the slightly higher losses 
so that the line was modestly in the black for the year. 
Moreover, the outlook for the current year is favorable 
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Premiums *Loss {Expense Combined 
Year Written Ratio Ratio Ratio 
1929.......... $1,008,830 49.0%, 44.1%, 93.1%, 
See ae 909,550 54.0 46.0 100.0 
See ae 795,295 52.5 46.9 99.4 
EATS 676,765 53.8 48.7 102.5 
1933 ss 614,600 44.0 47.9 919 
1934. are 663,355 43.7 47.3 91.0 
1935... Sri 685,670 40.5 47.9 88.3 
NE frniasdetavad 735,985 45.8 47.5 93.3 
ARR 802,845 45.9 46.4 92.3 
een 750,960 46.7 48.4 95.1 
ee 799,835 46.8 47.6 94.4 
EER 917,291 49.8 44.6 94.4 
Saas 1,051,526 53.3 42.3 95.6 
Snare 1,128,360 59.0 wa 98.7 
_ eee 1,043,835 52.1 **42.3 944 
SSRs 1,138,858 57.3 **41.3 98.4 
, eee 1,226,025 58.1 **41.5 99.6 
_. ee 1,642,599 58.2 **40.5 98.7 
aaa 2,034,808 58.5 whee 97.7 
Resear $2,260,000 $50.0 $**39.4 $89.4 


as replacement costs and fire losses show tendencies to 
decline, while earned premiums for the year will still 
be augmented from the high level of previous writings. 
Straight fire business amounts to half of the total stock 
fire-marine volume. 

Motor vehicle business continued to forge ahead 
rapidly due to higher rates and a greater number of 
new automobiles to insure. Experience, which had been 
very bad in 1945 and 1946, broke into the black in 1947 
and continued to improve markedly in 1948. The record 
profit on the automobile classification which now amounts 
to about one-quarter of total fire-marine business was 
an important factor in the excellent over-all results. 

Extended coverage volume was higher and under- 
writing results were profitable as there were few severe 
storms during the year. Inland marine experience re- 
mained satisfactory. 

Among the smaller lines, hail insurance was a stat 
performer. Although premium volume was lower, the 
line remained exceptionally profitable for the third con- 
secutive year. 


Net Investment Income Higher 


Investment portfolios were hit in 1946 by the drop in 
common stock prices and in 1947 by the decline in 
bonds and preferred stocks as interest rates firmed. 
The year 1948 was notable for lack of any material 
change in securities’ markets. Therefore, the steady and 
rather substantial increase in assets over the past three 
years represents additional funds rather than market 
appreciation. The larger invested assets, increased divi- 
dends on some stockholdings and slightly higher interest 
rates on new investments have added materially to net 
investment income. 
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RESULTS 
Stock Casually Companies 


§ 92 Stock Casualty Companies 


° 

/o 
1947 1948 Change 
Total Admitted Assets .......... $2,590,088 $2,932,473 +13.2 
Policyholders’ Surplus ......... 819,232 888,400 +8.4 
PO eee 905,506 1,033,617 +14.1 


Unearned Premiums ........... 699,831 821,578 -+17.4 
Net Premiums Written ......... 1,512,106 1,766,415 +168 
Net Premiums Earned.......... 1,381,576 1,644,861 -+19.2 
a grants deSaie a xa avie ka 58.8 56.5 
PROD TURD acs. 50:5 wai cine e's 37.3 36.7 
Combined Loss & Exp. Ratio .... 96.1 93.2 
Underwriting Results .......... 2,750 68,263 
Change in Prem. Reserve Equity 49,969 45,011 
Net Investment Income ........ 50,785 58,783 
Other Investment G. or L. ...... —13,231 —-8,432 
Federal Taxes Incurred ........ 12,791 27,537 
Dividends Declared ....... Gem 36,995 46,559 

All figures shown in thousands (000 omitted). } Estimated. 


t Incurred to premiums written. 


* Incurred to premiums earned. 
§ Case basis for reserves. 


** Before federal income taxes. 


HE ninety-two stock casualty-surety companies in- 
Tctuded in this preliminary study write about three- 
quarters of the business in their field and are representa- 
tive of the group as a whole. On the basis of these 
figures, we estimate that the over-all stock casualty- 
surety volume in 1948 reached $2,425 million, including 
the accident and health business written by stock life 
insurance companies. This represents an increase of 
about 17% (against 28% in 1947 and 22% in 1946). 
Although the inflationary increase in premium volume 
passed its peak rate of growth in 1947, the $350 million 
increase in 1948 was only about $100 million under 
record-breaking 1947 when the industry was hard put 
to absorb the increase. 


Over-all Results 


The favorable trend of casualty experience in evidence 
in 1947 continued in 1948 with a further drop of about 
three points in combined loss and expense ratio on an 
actual case basis for reserves. The over-all underwrit- 
ing experience, taking into account the increased equity 
in larger unearned premium reserves, shows better than 
an eight point profit margin to rank among the most 
profitable years in casualty insurance history. 

The wide war-time and post-war discrepancies be- 
tween case and statutory reserves have shrunk to 
narrow limits and less than one point now separates tne 
case and statutory loss ratios. While on the subject of 
loss reserves, it is” significant that many companies set 
up additional reserves in 1948 over and above the re- 
quirements that would be anticipated because of the 
increase in premiums. While net premiums advanced 
17%, loss reserves were boosted 14% as against a 
relationship of 29% and 17%, respectively, in 1947. 
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Premiums *Loss {Expense Combined 
Year Written Ratio Ratio Ratio 
a $865,595 60.0% 39.7% 99.7% 
ene Oe 838,160 63.4 40.9 104.3 
Pees uaa 769,245 65.7 41.2 106.9 
. Ses 636,265 66.3 41.9 108.2 
dress LLORES 590,910 62.7 40.3 103.0 
SEE 644,510 61.2 38.7 99.9 
.. ee 673,455 58.5 38.3 96.8 
. 746,355 55.1 38.1 93.2 
cn, OE 823,660 52.9 39.2 92.1 
a Sr 811,910 51.6 40.5 92.1 
1939 820,750 50.8 41.0 91.8 
a ee 869,600 51.9 40.6 92.5 
1941... ee 997,395 52.7 39.1 91.8 
1942.... a 1,110,089 51.1 **40.1 91.5 
1943 1,129,602 53.3 wee 92.3 
1944... eed 1,223,283 53.8 "ate 90.8 
1945 ; 1,324,890 858.0 “ae 94.1 
1946... 1,613,833 861.2 sis” 98.9 
i Eee 2,075,011 858.1 "She 94.4 
oo ee $2,425,000 $§55.8 $936.7 $91.5 


Automobile writings, under the stimulation of in- 
creased rates, tighter financial responsibility laws and 
a record number of automobiles, continued to climb. 
Underwriting experience improved with most com- 
panies reporting satisfactory experience on auto lia- 
bility, although auto property damage was still in the 
red. Automobile premiums seem destined to continue 
their advance in 1949, 


Other Lines Profitable 


With record employment and high wages, accident and 
health and workmen’s compensation premiums con- 
tinued their upward climb in 1948 and underwriting 
experience remained very good. Employment shows 
some signs of slackening, but unless general conditions 
deteriorate far more than now appears probable, both 
of these lines should be profitable in 1949. 

Fidelity and surety writings showed a healthy growth 
and underwriting results left little to be desired. 
Fidelity volume showed quite a spurt because of the 
renewal of term policies introduced three years ago 
and surety volume rose on the increase in contractors’ 
bonds due to the building and construction boom. 


Net Investment Income Higher 


Casualty carriers have shown a substantial growth 
in assets over the past few years just as did the fire 
companies. The larger invested assets, increased divi- 
dends on some stockholdings and slightly higher in- 
terest rates on new investments have augmented net 
investment income. This factor in conjunction with the 
excellent underwriting returns resulted in some carriers 
increasing their own dividends to stockholders. 
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WORLD-WIDE INSURANCE PROTECTION 
... SOUND 


AND 


UNQUESTIONED! 


Look down this imposing list of 25 of America’s oldex 
and strongest fire, marine and casualty companies. Their 
soundness is built upon great financial strength. Their 
integrity is unquestioned. These are the companies which 
Ps compose the American Foreign Insurance Association, 











Through American Foreign Insurance Association yoy 
ean provide sound foreign insurance protection to the 
* companies in your community. You can assure them of 
unexcelled service through American Foreign Insurance 
Association’s foreign branch offices and agents in over 
250 principal cities of the world. You can arrange to have 
their premiums and claims paid in American dollars, In 
short, you can provide them with the kind of insurance and 
service they understand and prefer—American insurance. 


Foreign insurance is profitable, easy to handle. You 
simply furnish the American Foreign Insurance Asso. 
ciation with the basic information on any risk. American 
Foreign Insurance Association makes necessary investi- 
gations, determines rates and submits the policy to you. 


Why not give this important market your attention? 


Member Companies of 
American Foreign Insurance Corporation 





Fire and Marine Companies 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY Hartrorp Fire Insurance Co, 
Hartford, Conn. Hartford, Conn. 
THE — ee 7 RANCE Co. Tue Home Insurance Compan) 
" . ewark, N., J. New York, N. Y. 
THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE Co. = 
New York, N. Y. THe PHOENIX INSURANCE Company 
Fipeviry-PHENIX Fire Ins. Co. Hartford, Conn. 
of New York, N. Y. SPRINGFIELD Fire & Martine Ins. Co. 
Fire ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA Springfield, Mass. 


Ihy > . > " . 
. Patade ipnia, Pe. Sr. Paut Fire & Martine Ins. Co. 
FirEMAN’s Funp Insurance Co. % Peal Wine 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Guens Farts INsurANCE COMPANY Unitep States Fire Insurance Co, 





Glens Falls, N. Y. New York, N. Y. 

GREAT AMERICAN INSURANCE Co. WESTCHESTER Fire INSURANCE Co. 
New York, N.Y. New York, N.Y. 

—_————_ Casualty Companies 

BANKERS INDEMNITY INs. Co. GREAT AMERICAN INDEMNITY CO. 
Newark, N. J. New York, N.Y. 

Century INDEMNITY COMPANY Hartrorp Accipent & INDEMNITY C0. 
Hartford, Conn. Hartford, Conn. 

Fiveutity & CASUALTY COMPANY THe Home INpDEMNITY ComPANY 
of New York, N. Y. New York, N. Y. 

FirREMAN’S Funp INpEMNitTy Co. New ENGLAND CAsuALty Ins. Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. Springfield, Mass. 

G.iens Fatts INDEMNITY COMPANY St. Paut-Mercury INpemnity Co. 
Glens Falls, N. Y. St. Paul, Minn. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


80 MAIDEN LANE * NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO OFFICE: INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING, 175 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





COMPLETE INSURANCE COVERAGE IN FOREIGN LANDS 
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HE Honorable David A. 

Forbes, chairman of the Com- 

mittee on Rates and Rating Or- 
ganizations of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, 
has sent this office a report of the 
meeting of his committee held in 
New York City on February 10, 
1949, 

Certain trends of thought evi- 
denced by some of the persons who 
are dealing with the problem of rat- 
ing multiple location fire risks are 
exceedingly disturbing to me and, 
therefore, | trust you will forgive me 
for addressing you in reference to 
this subject. I happen to be the 
chairman of the Rate Supervisors 
Conference for Zone 2 of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners and I know that 
several of the members of our Con- 
ference also are disturbed thereby. 
Many of the opinions expressed in 
this letter were brought to the at- 
tention of the Committee on Rates 
and Rating Organizations in execu- 
tive session during the meeting of 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners held in New 
York City last December, by Mr. 
Harry Perlet of the Ohio insurance 
department, others and myself. 


Necessary Elements 


Please construe the thoughts ex- 
pressed in this letter as solely my 
own and being entirely tentative 
and, therefore, subject to revision. 
They are advanced for what, if any- 
thing, they may be worth under the 
present circumstances. _ 

There are powerful proponents of 
a plan to establish a rating system 
for these risks involving debits and 
credits. Of necessity, a plan of this 
nature must be compounded of one 
or more of the following elements: 

(1) Debits and credits based 

upon conditions peculiar to 
the risk. 

(2) Gradation of expense by size 

of risk or premium. 

(3) Experience rating. 
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All 


C. W. HARRIS 
Deputy Commissioner of Insurance 
Commonwealth of Virginia 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Here is a letter sent by C. W. Harris, 
Deputy Commissioner of Insurance of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, to Mr. Ivan 
Escott of the Multiple Location Service 
Office of New York City. 

Mr. Harris is chairman of the Rate 
Supervisors Conference for Zone 2 of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, while Mr. Escott is chair- 
man of the Special Committee on Rating 
Plan Research of his organization which 
committee is studying the subject of 
rating multiple location coverages. 











Since the entire purpose of this 
group appears to be to develop more 
favorable rates for multiple location 
risks than specific bureau rates, I 
am forced to the conclusion that any 
system of rating which does not do 
so would be unacceptable to them. 

There appears to be an inclination 
to consider the problem of rating 
these risks as being something sepa- 
rate and divorced from any relation- 
ship to other fire insurance rates, 
to which I cannot subscribe. The 
rates and rating schedules of the 
bureau having jurisdiction cannot be 
ignored and this raises the question 
as to whether or not the mere ex- 
istence of five or more locations for 
a risk establishes a classification for 
rate making purposes, especially 
when this classification is superim- 
posed upon the applicable rating 
schedule classifications and cuts di- 
rectly across that entire field. 


Arbitrary Distinctions 


Laws which attempt to establish 
arbitrary or capricious distinctions 
generally are declared unconstitu- 
tional by the courts, whether state 
or Federal, in the event of litigation. 
Therefore, the administrative au- 
thorities of necessity must be bound 
by the same principles as those fol- 
lowed by the courts and must assure 
themselves that those classifications 
which are established are based upon 
reasonable distinctions. In arriving 
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at a conclusion, a state authority 
must be careful to avoid discrimina- 
tion and, therefore, must bear in 
mind the relationship between a plan 
of this nature and bureau rates and 
rating schedules, as well as the pos- 
sibility of discrimination against 
single location risks, both large and 
small. 

It would be highly embarrassing 
to a rating bureau or state authority 
to attempt to explain to a large single 
location risk that it may not receive 
as favorable rate treatment as one 
eligible for multiple location rating, 
especially if the values involved for 
the single location risk are larger 
and it does a greater volume of busi- 
ness than many multiple location 
risks. Here in Virginia, both the 
Virginia Insurance Rating Bureau 
and ourselves have insisted that the 
small risk be given as favorable 
rates, rules, and regulations as the 
multiple location risk, even though 
these be under a different plan. 


May Not Be Applicable 


It is being insisted that, because 
the casualty insurance business has 
adopted rating systems involving 
debits and credits, the fire insurance 
business should do likewise. These 
systems in the casualty field are 
applicable to all classes of risk which 


. are eligible therefor and do not cut 


across the basic classifications. As 
an example, the automobile liability 
fleet rating plan is applicable to all 
risks, regardless of classification, 
which can qualify therefor under the 
approved rules. Ina similar manner, 
the experience rating plans do not 
disturb the basic rating classifica- 
tions. In any event, many rate 
supervisors are not at all certain that 
some of the casualty plans are ac- 
tuarially sound and the mere fact 
that a procedure exists in one busi- 
ness does not make it mandatory that 
another business conform to a prin- 
ciple which may not be applicable to 
it. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Multiple Location—Continued 


Casualty insurance, generally 
speaking, is subject to low amount 
—high frequency losses. This is not 
true of fire insurance, which is in- 
herently a catastrophe coverage. It 
would appear that if a system of 
debits and credits based upon under- 
writing experience is to be used, it 
should be actuarially sound and the 
number of risks required for eligi- 
bility for experience rating should be 
sufficiently large. Certainly, experi- 
ence credits or debits developed on 
risks having five, ten, fifteen, or any 
other small number of locations 
would be the result of fortuitous cir- 
cumstance. 

These plans in the casualty field 
frequently upset the rate level since 
there usually are more credits than 
debits allowed and it is necessary to 
introduce an off-balance factor in the 
general rate level to provide there- 
for, thereby increasing the rates for 
risks which are not eligible for these 
rating plans. 


Gradation of Expense 


There appears to be a greater 
justification for gradation of ex- 
pense by size of risk or premium 
than there is for the application of 
experience debits and credits. How- 
ever, here too the problem of mul- 
tiple location risks is not divorced 
from the large single location risk. 
If this is a permissible factor in 
multiple location risks, then it seems 
to me that the fire insurance business 
must prepare itself, through rein- 
surance or underwriting pools, to 
give the same gradation of expense 
to large single location risks which 
are willing to accept single policies 
for large amounts. 

The argument has been advanced 
that it is possible for a company to 
issue one policy for large amounts 
due to the spread of risk. Never- 
theless, as your committee knows, 
there is not complete agreement that 
this saving is not in large measure, 
if not entirely, offset under the re- 
porting forms of coverage by the 
added expense of handling the re- 
ports. 

We know from past experience 
the difficulty of cost accounting in 
underwriting either by departments 
or classifications or both. In at- 
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tempting to do so, certain primary 
arbitrary assumptions must be made 
and the results obtained are largely 
contingent upon these. 


Increased Expense Portion 


At the present moment, the ex- 
pense portion of the premium dollar 
has been evenly spread throughout 
each dollar of premium collected. If 
gradation of expense is proper on 
large risks, of necessity the expense 
portion of the premium dollar on 
small risks or those ineligible for this 
credit must be increased. 

The system adopted for rating by 
the fire insurance business attempts 
to analyze and to charge for the fire 
hazards existing in each risk. If 
this method of rating is proper for 


INDIANA 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


A concurrent resolution pertaining to 
the Office of Commissioner of In- 
surance of the State of Indiana. { 

WHEREAS, it has been reported that } 
certain insurance companies writing | 
casualty insurance in the State of In- | 
diana are refusing to settle legitimate 
claims for property damage resulting | 
from automobile accidents; an } 

WHEREAS, such alleged practices have 
caused unwarranted criticism of many 
legitimate insurance companies writing 

| this class of business in this state; and | 

| WHEREAS, it would be in the public 
| interest for an investigation to be made 

| by the insurance commissioner of the | 

| State of Indiana of such alleged | 
| practices with a report of his findings | 
and recommendations to the 1951 Ses- 


i 
| 
/ 
} 
; 


| sion of the General Assembly of the 
| State of Indiana; and 
WHEREAS, such practices, if found to 

exist, should be corrected in the mean- | 

time by the insurance commissioner 
| under the powers extended to him pur- 
suant to existing laws: Therefore be it 
| resolved by the Senate of the General 
} Assembly of the State of Indiana, the 
} House of Representatives concurring: 
} SECTION |}. That the insurance com- 
} missioner of this state be and he is here- 
| by requested to make an investigation 
| and report his findings and recommen- 
| dations to the 1951 Session of the 
| General Assembly, and 
| SECTION 2. If said commissioner finds | 
from said investigation that such facts | 
are true he is further requested to take 
| disciplinary action against such offend- 
ing companies under the powers now ex- 
tended to him pursuant to the laws of 
the State of Indiana. 

(Signed) 

| John Watkins 

President of Senate 
Robert H. Heller 
| Speaker of House of Representatives 

Approved: 

Henry F. Schricker 
Governor of the State of Indiana 








buildings—and it is not proposed 
that buildings be subject to multiple 
location rating—it would appear 
highly inconsistent to apply to 
contents, which are generally more 
susceptible to damage, a more favor. 
able rate treatment. 

The fact that the Interstate Up. 
derwriters Board was using a sys- 
tem of debits and credits was , 
jealously guarded secret and this 
department had no knowledge of the 
plan until it was finally disclosed in 
connection with the discussions of 
the all-industry bills. The Inter. 
state Underwriters Board, so far as 
the National Convention of Insur. 
ance Commissioners was informed at 
the time, was established to main. 
tain the rates of the rating bureaus 
of the individual states rather than 
to cut them. At that time, the better 
and more reputable companies 
looked down upon the use of any 
rates other than bureau rates and 
it was only to meet what was then 
considered improper competition 
that the I. U. B. established a sys- 
tem of debits and credits. If this 
system of debits and credits was 
wrong at that time and was adopted 
as an expediency, should the mere 
fact that certain businesses have be- 
come accustomed to this method of 
rating justify the continuance of an 
improper practice ? 


Preferential Treatment 


It has been argued that although 
the volume of premiums derived 
from multiple location risks is small 
in comparison to the total volume of 
premiums, the risks involved are 
owned by powerful interests who 
may seek to obtain Federal regula- 
tion if they do not have their wishes 
fulfilled under state regulation. On 
the other hand, I would be very 
much more afraid of the Federal 
government’s intervention if prefer- 
ential treatment, which could not be 
fully justified, was given to multiple 
location risks by discriminating 
against the small and single location 
risks. If there exists this demand 
by these interests for preferential 
treatment for multiple location fire 
insurance rates on contents, does it 
not appear strange that they have 
not made a similar demand for 
preferential treatment on buildings 
owned by them? 
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JOHN C. STOTT 
President, National Association 
of Insurance Agents 


N THIS discussion of the Ac- 
quisition Cost Conference, I would 
like to say that it is my opinion 
that this conference as it has been 
constituted, has had a salutary ef- 
fect on the casualty business as a 
whole. I think there has been very 
little criticism within producers’ 
ranks of their objectives. There 
have been many happenings in our 
industry that have changed the 
thinking of both companies and pro- 
ducers as to commission control. In 
fact, my own thinking on the sub- 
ject is in process of change. Federal 
laws have changed the thinking of 
many in both company and produc- 
ers’ ranks. The Goldstein opinion, 
to which latter reference will be 
made, has changed the trend of 
thought of many producers and some 
companies. The adherence to the 
right of private contract by many 
agents and companies is being scru- 
tinized carefully by both entities. 


Practical Application 


I have heard arguments by im- 
portant men in the business that the 
practical application of the right of 
private contract does not produce 
the freedom that is generally sup- 
posed. The argument in this respect 
is that, with strict rate regulation, 
before the agent seeks to exercise 
his right of private contract, the area 
in which he has the opportunity to 
exercise that right has already been 
circumscribed into a narrow area by 
the element in the rates for ac- 
quisition cost. I have heard pro- 
ducers say that from a practical 
standpoint the right of private con- 
tract disappeared in the action taken 
by some companies during the year 
past of taking unilateral action on 
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mutually agreed upon agency con- 
tracts. 

I am firmly convinced that the 
insurance companies are not cog- 
nizant of the fact that there is a 
rapidly growing feeling among many 
producers that perhaps the only an- 
swer is collective bargaining on the 
part of the agents. The Regional 
National Labor Relations Board at 
Atlanta, Georgia, has before it a 
petition filed by one of the members 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters charging that the as- 
sociation is actually a_ collective 
bargaining agency for the life agents 
of the country and that it is not ful- 

(Continued on page 104) 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Private combinations of insurers which 
fix maximum amounts of commissions to 
be paid to agents and brokers have been 
held to be illegal and in restraint of trade 
by New York Attorney-General Na- 
thaniel L. Goldstein, as a result of the 
1948 amendments to New York State's 
Donnelly Act. Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Robert E. Dineen had questioned 
the present-day status of the acquisition 
cost conferences which have functioned 
for approximately twenty-five years in the 
fidelity and surety and casualty fields of 
the insurance business. If the legislature 
believes some regulation of commission 
rates is necessary and desirable, the At- 
torney-General declared, it should enact 
a-law to that effect and put them under 
public supervision, preferably by the 
superintendent of insurance. A bill to 
provide for such regulation has been re- 
ferred to the New York State Senate and 
Assembly committees on insurance. 

Foreseeing the strong possibility of a 
buyers’ market, William A. Riordan, presi- 
dent of the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change, has warned of the conditions 
which might exist if the legislature did 
not act to legalize cooperative agree- 
ments among insurers on producers’ com- 
missions. A completely opposite view- 
point is held by the Casualty and Surety 
Acquisition Cost Conferences which 
unani ly opp such legislation on 
the grounds that it would give the super- 
intendent control over commissions. Re- 
garding the attorney-general's recent 
opinion that their activities are subject 
to the state anti-trust law, the con- 
ferences cite other contrary legal opin- 








ions. 








ROBERT E. DINEEN 
Superintendent of Insurance, 
State of New York 


portant development in the com- 

mission situation in the last year 
is the opinion written by Attorney 
General Goldstein of the State of 
New York on February 24, 1949 
dealing with the present-day legal 
status of the Acquisition Cost Con- 
ferences. The attorney general’s 
opinion is a scholarly analysis— 
in legal terms—of the various as- 
pects of the problem. What I would 
like to do in this article is to convert 
the legal language of the opinion 
into the language of the insurance 
business and, in the process, answer, 
to the extent that I am able to do 
so, some questions which I have 
heard raised by a number of people 
in the business. 


|: MY judgment, the most im- 


What Brought It About? 


The questions run as follows: 


1. (Q.) How did the attorney 
general happen to write the opinion ? 
What brought it about? 


(A.) He wrote it in answer to a 
request from me, in my capacity as 
superintendent of insurance. I 
wanted to obtain his opinion, as the 
chief law officer of the State of New 
York, as to whether the agreement 
among the competing companies 
which are members of the Acquisi- 
tion Cost Conferences to eliminate 
competition on commissions by fix- 
ing and maintaining maximum com- 
mission rates on a concerted basis 
was legal or illegal. 

2. (Q.) Since the Acquisition 
Cost Conferences have been func- 
tioning since 1922 with the knowl- 
edge and assistance of the insurance 
department, what prompted the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Dineen—Continued 


superintendent of insurance to ask 
for an opinion at this time? 

(A.) The operations of the Ac- 
quisition Cost Conferences had been 
placed in an entirely different per- 
spective as a result of the following 
developments over a_ four-year 
period : 

(1) The decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the 
S.E.U.A. case on June 5, 
1944, holding for the first 
time that the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law was applicable to 
the business of insurance. 
The enactment by Congress 
of U.S. Public Law 15, sus- 
pending the application of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law to 
the business of insurance un- 
til July 1, 1948, and making 
it applicable to the business 
of insurance thereafter “to the 
extent that such business is 
not regulated by state law.” 
(3) The opinion of Attorney 
General Goldstein of the State 
of New York, handed down 
on February 10, 1947, hold- 
ing that New York’s anti- 
trust law, the Donnelly Act, 
did not apply to the business 
of insurance. 

The act of the New York 
State Legislature at the 1948 
session, pursuant to a recom- 
mendation of the Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Insur- 
ance Rates and Regulation 


~ 
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(Leg. Doc. (1948) No. 46, 
p. 34)—the so-called “Ma- 
honey Committee” — in 
amending the Donnelly Act 
to apply to the business of 
insurance “to the extent not 
regulated by the provisions 
of Article VIII (the rating 
law) of the (New York) In- 
surance Law.” This amend- 
ment took effect on July 1, 
1948, the date of expiration 
of the federal moratorium. 


No Prior Prohibition 


Prior to these developments, there 
was no prohibition, either state or 
federal, in New York State against 
agreements among competitors in the 
insurance business to fix and main- 
tain commission rates on a con- 
certed basis. These developments 
reversed the situation because, under 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law—and 
for that matter, the Donnelly Act— 
concerted price fixing among com- 
petitors, “reasonable or unreason- 
able,” is banned, and this applies 
to parts of a price, such as agents’ 
and brokers’ commissions, just as 
much as it does to the entire price. 
(U.S. v. Socony Vacuum Oil Co., 
310 U.S. 150, 221-223; U.S. v. 
Bausch & Lomb Co., 321 U.S. 707, 
720; Sugar Institute, Inc. v. U.S., 
297 U.S. 553.) 

To sum it up, what was legal in 
New York—or at least not pro- 
hibited prior to this four-year period 
—became illegal thereafter, unless, of 
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course, the activities were “regy. 
lated” under Article VI1I—the rat. 
ing law. If New York had not 
enacted the amendment to the Dop- 
nelly Act, we nevertheless would 
have been confronted with the iden. 
tical questions under the Sherman 
Act, with this difference: Instead 
of having the questions considered 
at home by the Attorney General of 
the State of New York, 
officer elected by and accountable 
to the citizens of our state, the 
would have considered jn 
Washington by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, in his 
capacity as Chief of the Department 
of Justice. 

3. (Q.) What did the attorney 
general hold? i 

(A.) He held: 

(1) that the sections of the New 
York Insurance Law governing ad- 
visory and_ service 
were not applicable to the operations 
of the Acquisition Cost Conferences 
in fixing and maintaining rates of 
commission, and that hence these ac- 
tivities were unregulated, and 

(2) that, not being regulated, 
such agreements among competitors 
constituted unreasonable restraints 
of trade and were therefore violative 
of the Donnelly Act. 

4. (Q.) Was the attorney general 
in favor of competition on commis- 
sions or stabilization of commissions 
through supervised agreements ? 

(A.) The attorney general said 
that it was the Legislature’s duty, 

Continued on page 50 
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THE FALLACY 


N PART I the suggestion was 
made that producers should “get 
off the spot” by insisting that in- 
surance rates be so made as to 
present to the public and to super- 
vising authorities the truth about 
compensation of producers, and to 
draw a clear distinction between the 
two types of compensation: (1) for 
selling the insurance and (2) for 
performing company functions. It 
was pointed out that the former is a 
direct charge upon the public for 
services of the producer, and that the 
latter is a business expense of the 
carrier. 

Part II will examine the first sug- 
gestion in practical application, make 
a second suggestion, and then con- 
sider the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the plan which the two 
suggestions comprise. 

Let us assume that we have suc- 
ceeded in abolishing such rate-factor 
captions as “acquisition” and “‘pro- 
duction,” and have substituted “com- 
mission” and “‘service”; and that 
under these expense-factor headings 
we show precisely the amount paid 
to the producer for selling the in- 
surance and precisely the amount 
collected by the carrier for service 
(now buried in the rate structure 
under a heading such as “produc- 
tion”). 


A Typical Rate 


With the first suggestion in effect 
the structure of a typical rate for 
automobile bodily injury liability in- 
surance would be altered as follows: 


At Present 
 iiitaa shih a0 55.4 
Unallocated claims expense... 6.1 
Inspection and bureau ...... 6 
I sa ieccta bok gids 25.0 
Administration ............ 7.4 
Taxes, licenses and fees .... 3.0 
Profit and contingencies .... 2.5 
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COMMISSIONS 


PART Il 
Proposed by E. W. SAWYER 
REE. cicawasianeenwinns 55.4 
Unallocated claims expense .. 6.1 is paid out for selling the insurance 


os 


Inspection and bureau ...... 
Commission 
Service expense ........... 
Administration ............ 
Taxes, licenses and fees .... 
Profits and contingencies ... 


— 
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The factor “production” has been 
broken down into “commission,” 
which shows the compensation for 
selling, and “service expense” which 
shows the amount collected by the 
company, in addition to the other 
specific expense factors, for the gen- 
eral expenses of running the busi- 
ness. What the carrier does with 
the amount collected under the ex- 
pense factor “service expense” is a 
matter of business management. 


The carrier can render all service 
through its own offices and employ- 
ees, in which case it would retain 
this 7.5%, or it can employ pro- 
ducers to render all or a part of the 
service, using a part or all of this 
7.5% to compensate the producer 
for the additional work. Whichever 
method of procedure a_ carrier 
adopts, the expense to the policy- 
holder is the same, and comes out of 
the 7.5% paid to the carrier by the 
policyholder for this purpose. 


Now let us assume that the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers finds an increase in rates for 
automobile bodily injury liability 
rates in State X imperative, and 
files higher rates. Under the cur- 
rent plan “production” appears as 
25%. The insurance commissioner 
assumes that 25% of the premium 


and that every producer receives that 
amount; and naturally hesitates to 
approve the increased rates unless 
“commissions” are reduced. 

Under the proposed plan the com- 
missioner would see at a glance that 
producers receive 17.5% for sell- 
ing the insurance, an amount he is 
not likely to consider exorbitant. He 
will see that the carrier collects from 
the policyholder 7.5% for service 
expense and he will consider whether 
this amount, in addition to the other 
expenses collected from the policy- 
holder, is or is not reasonable. In 
short, he will pass on these factors 
for what they really are, and so 
called “commissions” (production 
expense) will cease to be the only 
“target” for reduction of expense 
whenever an increase in rates is 
proposed. To the extent that this 
plan places the compensation of pro- 
ducers in its true light, producers 
will be “off the spot.” 


A Matter of Business Judgment 


My second suggestion for con- 
sideration is that producers insist 
that what a carrier pays a producer 
for service going beyond selling is 
a matter of business judgment, open 
to negotiation between the carrier 
and the producer, may be more or 
less than the carrier has collected 
from the policyholder for that pur- 
pose, is a general business expense 
of the carrier, and is no more subject 
to regulation by an insurance com- 
missioner than the amount the car- 
rier pays for salaries, for office rent, 
or for other general expenses. 

{Continued on the next page) 
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Fallacy of Commissions—Continued 


In accepting the All-Industry Rate 
Regulatory Bills the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commission- 
ers agreed that nothing in the bills 
should be construed as giving an in- 
surance department power to de- 
termine the amount to be paid pro- 
ducers for their compensation. While 
it is the duty of a commissioner to 
determine what may be reasonably 
taken from the public in rates, what 
the carrier actually pays a producer 


is of no concern to an insurance 
commissioner so long as the carrier 
remains solvent. 

The two suggestions made: (1) 
that producers insist upon rates be- 
ing made so as to separate clearly 
the commission for selling from com- 
pensation for services, and (2) that 
producers insist that no insurance 
department has power to regulate 
payment of compensation to pro- 
ducers irrespective of the amount 
collected from the public for ex- 
penses, comprise a program, are 
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wholly feasible, are consistent with 
the legal situation and are not im. 
possible of attainment. 


Ensuing Advantages 


Now let us examine some of thy 
advantages that could reasonably pe 
expected to flow from the adoption 
of this suggested program. 


(1) Danger of regulation of pro. 


(2 


(3 


(4 


Sy 
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ducers’ compensation woul 
be greatly lessened if not en. 
tirely eliminated. 
Producers would no longer 
be placed in a false light with 
insurance departments and 
with the public. Both insur. 
ance commissioners and the 
public would understand how 
reasonable insurance commis- 
sions really are—less than 
commissions customary in 
nearly all other businesses 
even when the product sold 
is tangible. 

3ecause the word ‘commis. 
sion” would always mean the 
commission for selling and 
never the aggregate compen- 
sation for selling and servic- 
ing, statutes requiring ar- 
bitrary divisions of commis- 
sions with a countersigning 
agent would require division 
of compensation for selling, 
a much less unreasonable re- 
sult than arbitrary division of 
the aggregate compensation 
Because compensation, both 
commission and service fees, 
would be open to negotiation, 
the producer who had, over 
a period of years, built a 
clientele producing a los 
ratio for his office consider 
ably better than the average, 
would be able to realize upon 
the superior quality of his 
business. 

A carrier, believing it to be 
good business to negotiate a 
plan with a producer having 
superior business by which, 
through payment of a some 
what higher compensation te 
the producer, it can acquift 
a volume of business with « 
very favorable loss atid 
would be free to do so. Cet 
tainly carrier managemeft 
should have that privilege. 
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(6) While commission for selling 
would be uniform so far as 
rate approval is concerned, 
the actual payment of com- 
missions need not be uniform, 
but could be open to negotia- 
tion as it always has been. 


Payment of service fees 
would not necessarily be uni- 
form, so long as a carrier did 
not discriminate unfairly 
among its risks. This could 
open the door to closer com- 
petition between non-par- 
ticipating and participating 
carriers. 

(8) Because service fees would be 
open to negotiation, it would 
be possible to eliminate dupli- 
cation in service, with con- 
sequent saving of expense, 
by agreement between carrier 
and producer. An instance 
recently came to my attention. 
A large agency which, be- 
cause it had long specialized 
in a type of risk requiring a 
highly technical engineering 
service, had built a_ better 
service in its own office than 
most insurance carriers could 
provide. By agreement be- 
tween this and the 
carriers it represented, en- 
gineering service was wholly 
provided by the agency, and 
the saving to the carriers was 
paid to the agency. 

(9) In some lines of insurance, 

automobile insurance for ex- 

ample, brokers prefer to write 
their own policies in order to 
provide faster and more ef- 
ficient service to their cus- 
tomers. This they now do 
at their own expense. Under 
the suggested plan the broker 
and the carrier could negoti- 
ate an arrangement by which 
the saving to the carrier could 
be passed along to the broker. 
Perhaps the most far-reach- 
ing advantage of the sug- 
gested plan is that it would 
tend to create a true partner- 
sip frame of mind between 
carriers and producers on the 
basis that now prevails in 
many instances between car- 
riers and certain producers. 

The value of stich a relation- 

ship both to carriers and pro- 

ducers can hardly be over- 
emphasized. 


agency 


(10) 
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So much for a few of the ad- 


vantages of the suggested plan. Now 
let us see if there are disadvantages. 
Unless it can be said that the 
bargaining strength of producers is 
not sufficiently strong to preserve 
their present position, it is difficult 
to see disadvantages that are not iar 
outweighed by the advantages. 
There undoubtedly are some pro- 
ducers who would be weak in 
bargaining power and might suffer, 
but producers of that type are con- 
stantly falling by the wayside. Cer- 
tainly producers as a group have no 
desire to keep incompetent producers 
in business. Irrespective of the 
adoption of this suggestion, such 
producers will be in business only 
so long as they can negotiate satis- 
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factory arrangements with carriers. 
Adoption of the suggestion would 
not affect them in any way. 

In the last analysis compensation 
of producers has always been estab- 
lished and maintained through 
bargaining with carriers. This is 
true whether the producer be a 
managing agency, a general agency, 
a local agency, or a broker. And 
it is true even in the excepted terri- 
tories. At any time, irrespective of 
adoption of this suggested plan, car- 
riers can arbitrarily reduce the com- 
pensation of producers so long as 
they avoid concerted action offensive 
to the federal anti-trust laws. An 
example is the recent action of the 
National Bureau of Casualty Under- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Time-tested strength and 
stability, of course... but, 
just as important, people... 
a rather special kind of 
people. 
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Fallacy of Commissions—Continued 


writers in arbitrarily reducing the 
“acquisition” factor in glass rates 
from 35% to 30%. 

Incidentally it is interesting to 
note that in a conference among the 
national producers’ organizations 
and the National Bureau, it was 
brought out that the selling com- 
mission for glass insurance is only 
22.5%, certainly not excessive for 
a luxury line. And it was suggested 
by the chairman of the casualty com- 
mittee of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents that, before the 
Bureau arbitrarily reduces the “‘ac- 
quisition” factor of the rate, the 
Bureau companies find out what they 
are doing with the balance of 12.5% 
in the rates for service. He suggested 
that in many instances, including his 
own office, this additional amount 
was being paid to producers doing 
nothing to earn it. Here would have 
been a specific application of many 
of the principles of the suggested 
plan. But the carriers apparently 
were unwilling to adopt the sug- 
gestion, unless they plan to negotiate 
more realistic arrangements with 
producers to bring their expendi- 
tures within the reduced ‘“‘acquisi- 
tion’’ cost. 


Precedent Important 


Compensation for types of serv- 
ice has, over a period of years, be- 
come well stabilized on a percentage 
of premium basis. This result has 
been obtained under conditions not 
particularly favorable to producers. 
Their bargaining position has not 
been strong, certainly not strong 
enough to prevent the carriers from 
changing the basis whenever they 
chose. Except where circumstances 
required a departure from past prac- 
tices and negotiation of different 
bases, adoption of the suggested plan 
would require no general upset in 
methods of compensation of pro- 
ducers. 

Compensation for services is paid 
because carriers believe the services 
are in the majority of instances 
worth the amounts at which com- 
pensation has become stabilized ; and 
stabilization will be maintained on 
the current basis only so long as it is 
advantageous to the carriers. We 


may as well face the situation 
frankly :—producers are not suff- 
ciently cooperative among them- 
selves to produce true bargaining 
power. 


No Weaker and No Stronger 


Therefore, assuming adoption of 
the suggested plan, the bargaining 
strength of producers would be 1 
weaker and would be no stronger 
except so far as the suggested plan 
would create better relationships be- 
tween producers and carriers. 

The only specific objection to the 
suggestion that has come to my at- 
tention is fear that adoption of “com. 
mission” as meaning compensation 
for selling insurance (the minimum 
commission to-day) might lead t 
the adoption of the minimum com- 
mission as also the maximum com- 
mission. Frankly, I am unable to 
understand this objection. Not only 
do I see no basis for the fear in the 
suggested plan, but it seems to me 
that voicing the fear necessarily as- 
sumes that producers now have a 
method, which adoption of this sug- 
gestion would require them to aban- 
don, of preventing carriers from 
doing what they like about the com- 
pensation of producers, whenever 
they like. Since we do not have any 
such power, I cannot understand 
how adoption of the suggestion 
would affect this situation in any 
way. 

Admittedly, the value of the pro- 
posal would be less in a sellers 
market than in normal times, but 
by the time the proposal could be 
thoroughly explored and put into 
practice, if that proved to be the 
final decision, market conditions 
would be considerably _ nearer 
normal. 

As stated in Part I my purpose 
in writing this article is to stimulate 
analytical thought on the commission 
problem as it exists today; and | 
hope that the national producers 
organizations may see in ils pro- 
posal sufficient merit to warrant joint 
consideration of it and joint ac 
tivity in working out the details of 
any principles that may be agreed 
upon or that may result from ana- 
lytical thinking flowing from these 
suggestions. 


“It's not just the work | enjoy," said the taxi- 
cab driver. “It's the people | run into. 
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A HOUSE DIVIDED 


affect the internal operations of 

our industry which, if not ef- 
fectively handled, could well impair 
our future progress. Historically, 
class distinction has been inherent 
in our operations. Companies, or- 
ganizations and individuals have 
been classified as either fire, casualty, 
marine or surety. At times these 
classes have been broken down into 
even more subordinate groupings. 
There is little doubt that in past 
years, operation by classes was 
wisely conceived, and the division 
was a valuable and healthy one. But 
the picture has changed, and we 
must modernize our structure and 
initiate those efficiencies and econ- 
omies in our operations which our 
policyholders have a right to de- 
mand. More and more of our com- 
panies have been constituted as 
groups, managements have been con- 
solidated, multiple line operations 
have been featured, laws have been 
enacted, changing and extending the 
writing powers of companies, and 
broader contracts and “package” in- 
surance are presently in demand. 


Tits are some items which 


Tradition Versus Progress 


Will tradition in our business 
block the pathway to future prog- 
ress? Can we continue to operate 
on a basis of “‘a house divided against 
itself?” We have two excellent ex- 
amples in recent days which give 
evidence that progress is being ob- 
structed by the continuation of class 
distinction. In one of the important 
states a bill was introduced last year 
permitting a degree of commission 
control, known in the casualty field 
as that coming under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Acquisition Cost Con- 
ference. That bill generally had the 
support of all casualty interests who 
were apparently convinced that such 
a statute would be beneficial to that 
phase of the insurance business. 

The people on the fire side of the 
house were of the opinion that the 
proposed legislation was unwise, and 
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JAMES F. CRAFTS 
President 
Fireman's Fund Insurance Company 


every effort was made to prevent 
its enactment. Regardless of the 
merits of the two points of view, 
public interest demands that the in- 
surance business abandon its class 
consciousness. As the head of a 
multiple line organization, can I de- 
fend the position of sending an at- 
torney to the state capital to sponsor 
casualty legislation and then send 
another counselor to use every effort 
to defeat that which the first attorney 
was suggesting be enacted into law? 





Another timely and interesting 
example is interstate business, now 
being featured as the multiple loca- 
tion fire risk subject. Here, too, we 
have a hiatus that is a challenge to 
progressive leadership. Our casualty 
leaders found out long ago that if 
they were to retain a portion of their 
business, which they considered de- 
sirable, it was necessary that they 
be permitted to use debits and credits 
in their rating formulas. When the 
Interstate Underwriters Board was 
formed in 1928, the fire business too 
had come to the same conclusion, 
and the principles involved have 
been followed by other organiza- 
tions, particularly those associated 


with interstate or specialized busi- 
ness. The debit and credit system 
generally had the approval and bless- 
ing of state authorities ; it was con- 
sidered to be equitable, non-discrimi- 
natory and wholly defensible. 

We now have the unfortunate 
situation of the fire business con- 
tending that such rating formulas 
cannot be defended, at least with 
the statistical information that we 
now have available. They suggest 
at the same time that we should 
return to a discarded system which, 
in my opinion, will not be acceptable 
to that segment of the insuring pub- 
lic which has enjoyed tailor-made 
contracts and rating factor consid- 
erations. If these were not available 
that same segment of the insuring 
public would have been forced to 
place its business with participating 
carriers. How can we face the 
American businessman with the 
statement that that which he desires 
and enjoys under casualty contracts 
is not available to him in the fire 


insurance business ? 


The Importance of Unity 


It is not my purpose, in referring 
to these illustrations, to debate the 
issues involved, even though I have 
strong feelings as respects both of 
them. They are enumerated here 
for the purpose of emphasizing the 
need and importance of unity in our 
consideration and approach to issues 
and problems. The future of our 
business holds no place for con- 
tinued class distinction. We should 
work toward the consolidation of all 
organization activities, using the pat- 
tern we are now following in many 
of our company offices. 

On what grounds do we justify 
the continuance of class considera- 
tion in our supervisory or advisory 
organizations? Even when it comes 
to rating, I find excellent grounds 
for studying the possibilities of ex- 
pense savings resulting from con- 
solidations and multiple line opera- 
tions on a national scale. Of course 

(Continued on the next page) 
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A House Divided—Continued 


we do not want to lose the value of 
local or sectional knowledge which 
has been so helpful to the fire busi- 
ness particularly, but at the same 
time there is no reason to perpetuate 
little dynasties. Consolidations all 
along the line would, in my opinion, 
create not only greater efficiencies 
and economies but would place us 
in a position to stand at the bar 
of public opinion, free of the criti- 
cism that in our organization activi- 
ties we are “a house divided against 
itself.” 

One of the important items af- 
fecting the future welfare of our 
business is the element of increasing 


competition which we must all an- 
ticipate. Not many years ago we 
were thinking in terms of the “red 
herring” of mutual competition. 
Those who had chosen the partici- 
pating field of insurance were un- 
welcome guests at the dinner table 
of competition. 


Room for All 


More recently those who have 
strayed from the straight and nar- 
row path of adherence to tradition 
have been the victims of 
criticism. Some of that criticism 
has been justified but much of it is 
born out of an unrealistic under- 
standing of the intent and purpose 


severe 


of the anti-trust laws and a Jack of 
appreciation of the advantages and 
contribution that wholesome con- 
petition has made to the cd elop- 
ment of initiative and private enter- 
prise in our country. There is room 
for all, and we should be tolerant 
of our neighbors since they have 
the same right to progress in their 
own way as those of us who like io 
plan our future in cooperation with 
our own associates. 

As I analyze the question of 
healthy competition, I find real value 
in considering the development and 
progress of some of our friends jn 
the participating field. The growth 
and development of many of them jn 


(Continued on paa¢e 
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4 Manufacturers ask questions before 
they buy insurance. Suppose a pros- 
pective client says— 


“A machine in my manufacturing plant explodes and badly dam- 
ages an adjoining plant owned and operated by another manufac- 
turer. Would the property damage suffered by the neighboring 
manufacturing plant as a result of this explosion be covered by my 
Manufacturer’s Liability policy?” 


Could you answer his question? The right answer at the right time creates confidence in your ability 
to intelligently serve your clients. And, nowadays, there are innu- 











Answer to the quoted ques- 
tion is contained in the 
Group’s current issue of 
“True or False.’’ Your copy 
is available on request to our 
Advertising Department. 


merable opportunities awaiting the progressive agent to sell not only 
Manufacturer’s Liability insurance but other liability lines as well. Agents 
of the Royal-Liverpool Group can count on information and assistance in 
soliciting this type of business. 











CASUALTY - FIRE - MARINE 


ROYAL-LIVERPOOL (& 


150 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 






Loot f2. 


THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO. LTD. » THAMES & MERSEY MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. * BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA © QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA * STAR INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA * ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LTD. * THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE CO. * AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE CO. 
FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY © THE SEABOARD INSURANCE COMPANY 


EAGLE INDEMNITY COMPANY * GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY * ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
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HEALTH INSURANCE CATALOGUE 


Sixty-six years ago, Prince Otto von Bismarck’s Germany set up the 
first national “Sickness Insurance” plan, covering industrial workers. 


Kaiser Wilhelm I had proclaimed: “The cure of social ills must be 
sought not exclusively in the repression of Social Democratic excesses, 
but simultaneously in the positive advancement of the welfare of the 


working classes. 


3, 


This state assumption of responsibility has been in- 


terpreted by some as farsighted statesmanship, by others as the embryo 
of the totalitarian state. In any case, it caught on. Today more than 


40 nations have some form of public health insurance. 


Germany, since Bismarck’s day, 
through Hitler’s regime, and under 
Allied Occupation, has steadily de- 
veloped sickness insurance. About 
42 million, or 70% of the population 
are covered. Premiums are raised 
through a 6% payroll tax, shared 
equally by employees and employers. 


Austria, since 1888, has copied 
the German pattern. More than 
6,500,000, or 90% of the population, 
are now health-insured. White-collar 
workers contribute 4.2%, and man- 
ual laborers 5 to 6.5% of their wages. 
Administration is in the hands of 
semiprivate companies supervised by 
the government. 


Sweden, since 1891, has promoted 
voluntary sickness and accident in- 
surance. More than half the popu- 
lation, or 4,700,000 are covered. 
They pay varying premiums to gov- 
ernment-approved societies. The 
government pays 55% of the so- 
cieties’ outlay. Nearly all of 
Sweden’s 3,359 doctors take part. 
A law already passed, but not ef- 
fective until 1951, will make health 
insurance compulsory. 


Norway has had health insurance 
since 1909, compulsory for all earn- 
ing less than 9,000 kroner ($1,800) 
yearly and voluntary for those earn- 
ing more. About 2,500,000, or 80% 
of the population, are covered. Most 
of the country’s 2,800 doctors are 
in the plan. A bit more than half 
the premiums is paid by employees, 
the remainder by employers and gov- 
ernment. 


Denmark, beginning with health 
cooperatives in 1891, has had a corn- 
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pulsory system since 1933. Of Den- 
mark’s 4,000,000 people, all those 
over 15 years of age must now 
register with recognized health in- 
surance cooperatives and contribute 
premiums equaling up to $10 yearly. 
3ut benefits depend on individual 
income. Those who have more than 
$1,700 a year after taxes are not 
eligible for free medical treatment. 


France has had compulsory health 
insurance since 1928. It now covers 
30 million, or 75% of the population, 
including the republic’s President 
but not its lawyers, doctors and land- 
owning farmers. Regional councils, 
elected by premium-paying workers 
and employers, manage the program. 
Funds are derived from a 12% so- 
cial security levy on payrolls, half 
contributed by employees and half by 
employers. Patients may choose any 
doctor. Doctors merely sign forms 
with which patients claim reim- 
bursement from their insurance. By 
now an ingrained habit, the prin- 
ciple of health insurance is beyond 
political argument. 


Italy has kept the national health 
insurance introduced by Mussolini 
in the ’20s. Almost 15 million of a 
working population of 25 million 
participate. Premiums, contributed 
equally by employers and employees, 
amount to 3% of white collar, and 
5% of manual workers salaries. The 
insurance organization has a salaried 
staff of 600 doctors who serve mem- 
bers, but the main medical burden is 
borne by 15,000 of the country’s in- 
dependent practitioners. Their bills 
are paid half by the insurance, half 
by the insured. 


Australia’s Federal Parliament 
last year enacted a compulsory pro- 
gram of free drugs, in which the 
government would pay pharmacists 
for all prescriptions. But doctors 
have refused to cooperate, i.e., write 
prescriptions on government forms ; 
they say free medicine has led to 
“tonic swilling” in nearby New 
Zealand. Parliament is also weighing 
compulsory health insurance that 
would pay half of every citizen’s 
doctor bills from the public treasury. 
Doctors don’t like this scheme 
either; they argue it will bring “a 
third party into the traditional in- 
timate and confidential relationship 
between doctor and patient.” 


New Zealand has had compulsory 
insurance since 1938. Costs come 
from a general social security levy 
of 7.5% on all incomes. Nearly 
2,000,000 New Zealanders are en- 
titled to free medical care except for 
specialist services. Most telling 
criticism has been that doctors are 
doing so well financially that they 
neglect research and spurn lower- 
paying hospital posts. 


Russia, the ultimate in state con- 
trol, has the ultimate in state health 
insurance. Medical service is free 
to all. Doctors and dentists are as- 
signed and paid by the state. Bene- 
fits, however, are limited by facilities 
available. Relative example: Russia 
has one dentist for 14,000 people; 
Britain has one dentist for 3,271 
people, the U.S. one for 1,885 people. 





COURTESY OF TIME, Copy- 
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EW York State, before the 
expiration of the Congres- 
sional moratorium, was com- 


pletely equipped to regulate rates 
and rating procedures uniformly 


providing for minority iff 
such organizations have < estaby 
lished, rating functions 

clarified, and the obligatiofs of com- 


basic principles and the elemority'un- 


uniform so that the\rates prostiJé 
gated in the several states maybe 
comparable. 


The Superintendent of Instsrance. 
is required to approve rate filings- 
made by rating organizations or in- 
dividual companies making their 
own rates when he finds such rates 
to be reasonable and adequate, not 
unfairly discriminatory and _ not 
otherwise unfair, and the rates are 
required to make provision for losses 
and expenses, including taxes, and 
for “‘a reasonable profit.” 


Profit Factor in Rates 


As indicated, the law requires the 
Superintendent of Insurance to ap- 
prove rates containing, among other 
things, provision for a reasonable 
profit. To do this necessitated a re- 
consideration of our rate structure 
and the basis upon which compensa- 
tion insurance premium rates are 
calculated and established. Several 
months prior to the time fixed for 
the last preceding annual general 
rate revision, the superintendent 
conferred with the members of the 
governing committee of the Com- 
pensation Insurance Rating Board 
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with other states to the full extent 
needed. The functions and responsi#-~teavor to coordinate the planning of 
bilities of rating organizations hawe- the board with the requirements of 
been strengthened and énlarged: At\ the law and with his own ideas and 
the same time safeguardst@dequately | 

a eels in’ 


. - 4 — ~ 
panies as members of/ratitig organi-~ 


derlying rating have been miade fairly / 


HENRY D. SAYER 
General Manager of the 
Compensation Insurance Rating 


Board of New York 


7Tand staff of the board, in an en- 


interpretations thereof. 


The superintendent expressed the 
Wiéy that pursuant to the law the 


<“compensation rate structure should 


ve hegn,. 


contapt @) specific reasonable profit 
- = aS . ee 
> provision, that this provision should 


zations have been mad¢ explicit >The He<open and above board, where it 


Inmjay ba known to all, and that at the 
saine time thd board should examine 
Othewarjous’¢lements contained in its 
rate-sirngtsire to expose and elim- 
inate’ wherever possible any sources 
J preg not explicitly provided for. 
_Th€ superintendent expressed him- 
self as unconvinced that the rating 
structure as then constituted was de- 
signed to provide insurance coverage 
for the employers’ obligations with- 
out profit and that, notwithstanding 


cedure in compensation insurance, 
No such profit provision existed in 
the National Council rating pro. 
gram, although it was_ generally 
recognized in other forms of insur- 
ance. 

Under instructions of the govern- 
ing committee, the actuarial com- 
mittee gave extended study to the 
suggestions for a profit provision 
and the elimination of any undis- 
closed profit elements. One possible 
source of such undisclosed profit had 
been mentioned, namely, the interest 
earnings on investments beyond the 
amount necessary to maintain proper 
reserves. A subcommittee of the ac- 
tuarial committee studied this ques- 
tion and presented a report on in- 
terest earnings that was adopted by 
the full committee. This report quite 
effectually dispelled the belief that 
such interest earnings constituted an 
important hidden source of profit. 
So important and so convincing was 
this report, that it has been rather 
widely referred to and was examined 
by the compensation committee of 


the compulsory and social nature of National Association of Insur- 
the insurance, he did not believe thasy ommissioners. 







the carriers were expected t 
their capital and funds at /7i3 
compensation insurance without d 
inite provision for profit. J fi 

Such a provision, he painted f ut, 
is no guaranty to any c@ftrier4hat 
it will make a profit nor wittit-maikas- 
ure the extent of it. While Ke; 
not express himself as to the pering y 
sible limit of such provisign, Wg Gid' 
indicate that he would ng 
any provision that he re 
excessive. Coincident wif 
troduction of a specific profi 
vision, he stated he expécted that 
any unexpressed or conceafed/profit; 
if any such should appear, }w® 
eliminated. | 

This program marked 
departure from what had fo 
be regarded as standard r 
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pro- | \ 


put ¢ the rate filing to be effective 
Nin new and renewal business issued 


on or after July 1, 1948, a profit 
provision of 2.5 points was proposed, 


‘hut was rejected by the Superintend- 


emt, on the ground that it was not 
demonstrated that it was necessary 
to mgke as large a provision as that. 
A Titing was then made and approved 
with a\profit factor of 1.5 points. 


a \ Adjustment Factor 








fice the very early days in 
of compensation insur- 
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e general level of wages in all in- 
(Continued on page 74) 
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N ANTICIPATION of expected 

consideration of the rate level ad- 

justment factor at the December 
1948 session of the National Associ- 
ation of Insurance Commissioners, 
the Rates Committee at a meeting 
held on October 28, 1948 reviewed 
the status of that program and 
adopted a resolution urging the im- 
mediate adoption of the rate level 
adjustment factor program for in- 
corporation in the compensation rate 
structure, commencing with state 
general rate revisions filed with the 
state supervisory officials on and 
after January 1, 1949. This factor 
has been incorporated in the rates 
for a number of states and presum- 
ably will be introduced in other 
states during 1949 in accordance 
with the adopted program. 


The Profit Factor 
For many years there has been 


discussion from time to time regard- 
ing the uniqugSituation in com- 






workmen’s compéusstioy ratemaking 


procedure did-Hbt-mnic idé-a_ factor 
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Compensation Committee'y/ 
December 1948 session of thie/NA\ 
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“The Committee<Consid 


company proposal 
profit factor as set 


and inde- 










114%, the Committee voted that : 


The committee believes that there 
should be included, in the rate- 
making formula, a factor for 
profit, but that the factor used 
should be demonstrated for each 
state by factual data to be such 
that it will produce only a just 
and reasonable return on in- 
vested capital and surplus de- 
voted to workmen’s compensation 
business, with due consideration 
being given to any special con- 
ditions of individual states and to 
investment earnings.” 


It is anticipated that all rate re- 
visions filed by the National Council 
or after 
March 1, 1949 will inelude a definite 
factor for underwriting profit and 
contingencies. 

In a report to the NAIC the Spe- 
cial Subcommittee reached the con- 
clusion that the exact degree of 
graduation of workmen’s compen- 
sation expense ratios is not known 
but the Special Subcommittee has 





been convinced by the evidence from 
many sources that the actual gradu- 
ations of expense ratios are nearer 
to those contemplated by the 1943 
rating program than to the ungradu- 
ated expense provisions which are 
still in effect in some states. 

The Special Subcommittee, there- 
fore, recommended : 


“(1) A procedure setting forth 
minimum requirements for 
the analysis of expenses by 
size of risk, when such anal- 
yses are made on a sampling 
basis, be drafted for submis- 
sion to the NAIC at the June 
1949 meeting by a committee 
of the NAIC after a review 
of proposals by the industry. 
The procedures thus estab- 
lished should be practical and 
should be of such a nature 
that the results thereof and 
the steps followed would be 
subject to audit by insurance 
department examiners. 

(2) The procedure encompass 
other lines of business as well 
as workmen’s compensation 
insurance as may be directed 
by the NAIC or appropriate 
committee thereof. 


w 


The procedure be designed 
to recognize characteristics of 
risks other than size (such as 
contractors vs. all others for 
workmen’s compensation in- 
surance) for which substan- 
tial differences in expenses 
might be expected. 

(4) The cooperation of rating or- 
ganizations and company as- 
sociations be sought by the 
NAIC to obtain actual anal- 
yses by size of risk of the 
expenses of a representative 
group of their member com- 
panies within the year fol- 
lowing June 1949.” 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Roeber's Report—Continued 


A committee of the industry has 
been formed as contemplated by 
item (1) above. It is expected that 
every effort will be made by that 
committee to complete its work in 
advance of the June 1949 session of 
the NAIC. 


Small Risk Study 


The staff of the National Council 
is of the opinion that this problem 
warrants most serious consideration. 
\Ithough no specific results of a 
special study are now available the 
Manual Committee is investigating 
the practicability of writing small 
mercantile risks under a single class 
without payroll divisions and the 
Policy Forms Committee is under- 
taking a thorough overhauling of 
the workmen’s compensation policy 
contract looking to simplification and 


clarification together with the pros- 
pect of eliminating much of the 
present burdensome endorsement 
procedure. While the study of the 
Policy Forms Committee relates to 
risks of all sizes, I believe it is fair 
to say that this review was given 
impetus by the report on the small 
risk problem. It is hoped that dur- 
ing the coming year some tangible 
results will be agreed upon. 

A total of fifty-five revisions 1 
the thirty-nine states, the District of 
Columbia and Hawaii were made 
since the last report. 


Legislation 


During the past year approxi- 
mately 300 bills affecting benefit or 
tax provisions of the Workmen's 
Compensation Acts were introduced 
in the various legislatures. Valua- 
tions of cost effects were calculated 
for approximately 70 such bills or 
amendment proposals. The estimated 
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Is “Name’’-advertising 
good enough 
for the Local Agent? 





Maybethe retail store can teach 
us a lesson in publicity. 

For instance, we often ad- 
vertise the word “Insurance” 
and hope people will under- 
stand what we mean, but the 
retail stores advertises its many 
products and shows people the 
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a THE INSURANCE AGENT 1S A GOOD MAN TO KNOW 


Agency really an Insurance Store? 


benefits they will get from those 
products. 

The insurance agent, with 
protection from many perils to 
offer, can do the same thing. 

“Name” - advertising is an 
essential for the local agent but 
‘“‘products” - advertising and 
“benefit” - advertising are just 
as important. 
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increases due to enacted benefit and/ 
or tax changes as shown in thie fol- 
lowing table, were reflected in 
vised rates. 


Te- 


Estimated 


Compensation Act Increase 
er eae ae 10.7% 
DE ccsusvevcuses 21.0 
eo ee 19.3 
re 11.3 
NOW YOEK occscecvesscs 8.5 
U.S. Longshoremen’s and 

District of Columbia .. 28.3 


I°xperience rating on an interstate 
basis was proposed to the several 
states for introduction on 
1, 1947. As of that date the inter- 
state rating principle became effec- 
tive in 22 jurisdictions and since that 
time it has been approved jor use 
in 3 additional states. 
tical application of the experience 
rating plan as applied to individual 
multiple state risks, the procedure 
provided that the rating bureau in 
of the states affected would re- 
the experience and post the 
data for that state. The data were 
then sent to the rating bureau in 
the state having the major portion 
of the risk’s premium where the ex- 
perience was consolidated and an 
over-all experience modification de- 
veloped for the entire risk. The data, 
with the resulting modification, were 
returned to the separate _ state 
bureaus which then promulgated ad- 
justed rates for the risk based upon 
the interstate modifications. 


October 


In the prac- 


each 
view 


Bearing in mind that this pro- 
cedure was new to both the carriers 
and to the bureaus, it has been only 
natural that during the first year of 
operation, promulgations of inter- 
state risks have not been made as 
promptly as they should be. How- 
ever, it is believed that on the second 
renewals of the interstate risks much 
of the original difficulty will have 
been overcome since the bureaus 
have established renewal records, 
have collected past experience not 
previously available to the bureaus 
and because all concerned have be- 
come more familiar with the pro- 
cedures involved. Continuous studies 
are being made to develop better 
procedures both on the part of the 
bureaus and the carriers so that the 
adjusted rates on these important 
risks may be made available more 
promptly. 


(Continued on page 72 
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JAMES H. ANDERSON 
Attorney General, Nebraska 


UNAUTHORIZED INSU 


Y OPINION as to the con- 
M stitutionality of Nebraska 

L.B. 269, the “Unauthorized 
Insurers Process Act” has been re- 
quested. Certain briefs and memo- 
randa with reference thereto have 
been submitted and carefully ex- 
amined. 

This bill provides a method for 
obtaining jurisdiction over insurers 
not authorized to do business in 
Nebraska who by mail or otherwise 
issue policies of insurance to resi- 
dents of Nebraska or to persons who 
later become residents of this state. 
It provides that certain acts in con- 
nection with the issuance or servic- 
ing of such policies or the “transac- 
tion of business” in this state “shall 
constitute an appointment by such 
insurer of the Director of Insurance” 
for the purpose of suits by policy- 
holders against such insurers within 
Nebraska. The procedure to be fol- 
lowed in such cases is designated 
and provision is also made for serv- 
ice of process upon certain repre- 
sentatives of foreign insurance com- 


panies if they may be found in 
Nebraska. 


Principal Contention 


The principal contention raised 
with reference to this bill is that the 
service of process provisions deprive 
foreign insurance companies of their 
liberty and property “without due 
Process of law,” contrary to the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 


For April, 1949 


It must be conceded that if the rule 
laid down by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in certain earlier 
cases, still constitutes the law, seri- 
ous doubts would exist as to the 
constitutionality of this proposed 
legislation. Perhaps the leading de- 
cision in this connection is Min- 
nesota Commercial Men’s Associa- 
tion v. Benn, 261 U. S. 140, where 
the court held: 


“A mutual insurance company 
is not doing business in a state 
when it maintains no agents there, 
and requires applications for mem- 
bership to be mailed to its home 
office in another state, where they 
are accepted and the contracts 
written and mailed, merely be- 
cause new members are solicited 
by old ones residing in the state, 
who have no authority to obligate 
the company to any contract.” 
(Syl. 2) 

“The enforcement by the courts 
of the state of the residence of an 
insurance company of a judgment 
secured against the company in 
another state, where it was not 
doing business, by service of 
process on the secretary of state, 
would deprive the company of its 
property without due process of 
law, contrary to the Federal Con- 
stitution.” (Syl. 4) 


To the same effect are the cases 
of Allgeyer v. State of Louisiana, 
165 U. S. 580 and Old Wayne Mu- 
tual Life Association v. McDonough, 


204 U. S. 8. 





rh 


More recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States contain language that implies 
there may be some modification in 
these decisions by reason of the 
adoption of a different approach to 
the problem. These cases do not 
directly involve legislation com- 
parable to L. B. 269 but do involve 
questions which have some relation- 
ship thereto. One of these cases is 
Hoopeston Canning Co. v. Cullen, 
318 U. S. 313. In that case the 
question arose as to whether 4 re- 
ciprocal insurance exchange with 
headquarters in Illinois was subject 
to suit in New York State. In order 
to maintain jurisdiction in New 
York State it was necessary that the 
company be found to be doing busi- 
ness in New York State in con- 
nection with the transaction in- 
volved. The policies of insurance 
were mailed from Illinois to the New 
York companies associated there- 
with and the Illinois companies re- 
served the right to go into New 
York to repair, rebuild or replace 
lost or damaged property. The fol- 
lowing general language in the 
opinion of the court is pertinent in 
connection with this problem : 


“In determining the power of a 
state to apply its own regulatory 
laws to insurance business ac- 
tivities, the question in earlier 
cases became involved by con- 
ceptualistic discussion of theories 
of the place of contracting or of 


(Continued on the next page) 





Process Act—Continued a state although those doing the Cement Co., 134 Fed. 2d 511, 146 
business are scrupulously careful A. L. R. 926. The opinion in that 


performance. More recently it has to see that not a single contract decision written by J. Rutledge, later 
been recognized that a state may is ever signed within that state’s appointed to the Supreme Court of 
have substantial interests in the boundaries. * * *” the United States, contains the fol- 
business of insurance of its people lowing : 

or property regardless of these Many Points of Contact “¢ %* It is now recognised 
isolated factors. This interest may m i that maintaining many | nile 
be measured by highly realistic [he court further points out in regular business activity consti- 


considerations such as the pro- the above case that in the Allgeyer 
tection of the citizen insured or case cited earlier the only act that 
the protection of the state from was done in Louisiana was “that of 


tutes ‘doing business’ in the juris- 
dictional sense, notwithstanding 
they do not involve concluding 


the incidents of loss. * * *” mailing a letter,’ whereas here contracts. In other words. the 
a ae , , Amer ate yy poe ones fundamental principie underlying 

“The actual physical signing of | between the insurer and the property the ‘doiaw business’ concent Piatti 
contracts may be only one element in the state.” to be ting maintenance within the 
in a broad range of business ac- Among the cases cited in the fore- jurisdiction of a regular, continu- 
tivities. Business may be done in going opinion is Freno v. Louisville ine dee al heciiainia octieilin 


whether or not this includes the 
final stage of contracting. Con- 
sequently it is clear that if, in ad- 
dition to a regular course of 
solicitation, other business activ- 
ities are carried on, such as main- 
taining a warehouse, making de- 
liveries, etc., the corporation js 
‘present’ for jurisdictional pur- 
poses. And very little more than 
‘mere solicitation’ is required to 
bring about this result.” 


Sufficient Contact 


Another pertinent decision in this 
connection is International Shoe Co 
v. Washington, 326 U. S. 310. In 
that case a Missouri corporation had 
soliciting agents in the State of 
SPRING WEt ® «Washington who were served with 

process in a claim by the State of 
B= Washington for unemployment com- 
AND pensation insurance. The court held 
that the question involved was 
whether there was sufficient contact 


STRANI BIE ENG with the state to justify service. The 
opinion states : 


“Appellant has no office in 
Washington and makes no con- 
tracts either for sale or purchase 
of merchandise there. It main- 
tains no stock of merchandise in 
that state and makes there no de- 
AN AGENCY COMPANY liveries of goods in interstate com- 
merce. * * *” 

“But to the extent that a corpo- 


ORT WES TERN ration exercises the privilege of 
i conducting activities within a 
state, it enjoys the benefits and 

MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION protection of the laws of that state 
ee a, ee. eo The exercise of that privilege may 
give rise to obligations, and, so fat 


Chicage Celumbus Dallas Los Angeles : : ¢ 
New York Portland Raleigh Salt Lake Sen Francisco Vancouver, Canada as those obligations arise out ol 


or are connected with the ac- 
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tivities within the state, a pro- 
cedure which requires the corpora- 
tion to respond to a suit brought 
to enforce them can, in most in- 
stances hardly be said to be un- 
m*eo 

“Applying these standards, the 
activities carried on in behalf of 
appellant in the State of Wash- 
ington were neither irregular nor 
casual. They were systematic and 
continuous throughout the years 
in question. They resulted in a 
large volume of interstate busi- 
ness, in the course of which ap- 
pellant received the benefits and 
protection of the laws of the state, 
including the right to resort to 
the courts for the enforcement of 
its rights. * * *” 

“We are likewise unable to con- 
clude that the service of the 
process within the state upon a1 
agent whose activities estabiis! 
appellant’s ‘presence’ ther« 
not sufficient notice of the s: 
or that the suit was so unrel 
to those activities as to make thx 
agent an inappropriate vehicle ‘or 
communicating the notice. It is 
enough that appellant has estab- 
lished such contacts with the state 
that the particular form of sub- 
stituted service adopted there 
gives reasonable assurance that 
ihe notice will be actual. * * *” 


_ 


Latest Expression 


The latest expression of the 
Supreme Court of United States 
upon the subject of venue in suits 
against corporations is contained in 
United States v. Scophony Corpora- 
tion, 92 L. ed. 763. While this de- 
cision involved the application of 
federal statutes as distinguished from 
any claim of invalidity of state 
statutes, the court points out that 
“for venue purposes” it has 
“sloughed off the highly technical 
distinctions” formerly followed as to 
what constitutes “carrying on busi- 
ness.” The opinion weighs heavily 
those “continuous” and repeated ac- 
tivities of the English business con- 
cern involved in the case, and 
States : 

“Thus, by substituting practical, 
business conceptions for the pre- 
vious hair-splitting legal techni- 
calities encrusted upon the ‘found’ 
— ‘present’ — ‘carrying-on-busi- 
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ness’ sequence, the Court yielded 
to and made effective Congress’ 
remedial purpose. Thereby it re- 
lieved persons injured through 
corporate violations of the anti- 
trust laws from the ‘often insuper- 
able obstacle’ of resorting to dis- 
tant forums for redress of wrong 
done in the places of their business 
or residence. A foreign corpora- 
tion no longer could come to a 
district, perpetrate there the in- 
juries outlawed, and then by re- 
treating or even without retreat- 
ing to its headquarters defeat or 
delay the retribution due.” 


We are inclined to think that the 
present act might be strengthened, 
in the light of decisions just re- 
viewed, by two amendments which 
would make it clear that the act is 
directed at repeated contacts at our 
people through the means specified 
and would detail specifically a type 
of activity which necessarily is com- 
mon in this field. 

In upholding a South Carolina 
statute authorizing service of sum- 


mons on the Insurance Commis- 
sioner where the company was 
“transacting business’ in South 
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Process Act—Continued 


Carolina, the court in Storey v. 
United Ins. Co. 64 F. S. 896, said: 
“T am of the opinion that the 
State in the exercise of its legis- 
lative power had the right, which 
it exercised in passing the Act in 
question, to define what acts oc- 
curring in the State would con- 
stitute the transacting of business 
therein so long as the definition 
was not arbitrarily unreasonable 
and did not do violence to the 
truth. * * *” 


Congressional Action 


The power of this state to give 
protection to its citizens as provided 
in this act, was favorably affected by 
Congressional action in 1945 in the 
field of insurance regulation. This 
action followed the decision of ihe 
Supreme Court of United States in 
United States v. South-Eastern 
Underwriters, 322 U. S. 533, that 
insurance conducted across state 
lines constitutes interstate commerce, 
thereby reversing a long line of 
earlier cases. Soon after this de- 
cision placed in jeopardy state regu- 
lation and taxation of interstate in- 
surance operations the Congress 
passed an act (15 U.S. C. A. 1012) 
which declares : 

“(a) The business of insurance, 
and every person engaged therein, 
shall be subject to the laws of the 
several States which relate to ihe 
regulation or taxation of such 
business.” 

This act completely delegates and 
bestows upon the states all the 
plenary power of the federal govern- 
ment over interstate commerce in the 
insurance field. And while such co- 
ordinate concentration of power in 


the states does not necessarily sweep 
away all constitutional restrictions 
on states, any claim of constitutional 
infirmity must be measured by strict 
standards. This is reflected in the 
discussion of this act in Prudential 
Ins. Co. v. Benjamin, 90 L. ed. 1023, 
164 A. L. R. 476, where the court 
states : 

“This broad authority Congress 
may exercise alone, subject to 
those limitations, or in conjunc- 
tion with coordinated action by 
the states, in which case limita- 
tions imposed for the preservation 
of their powers becomes inopera- 
tive and only those designed to 
forbid action altogether by any 
power or combination of powers 
in our governmental system re- 
main effective. Here both Con- 
gress and South Carolina have 
acted, and in complete coordina- 
tion, to sustain the tax. Jt is there- 
fore reinforced by the exercise of 
all the power of government re- 
siding in our scheme. Clear and 
gross must be the evil which would 
nullify such an exertion, one 
which could arise only by exceed- 
ing beyond cavil some explicit and 
compelling limitation imposed by 
a constitutional provision or pro- 
visions designed and intended to 
outlaw the action taken entirely 
from our constitutional frame- 
work.” (Emphasis supplied ) 


The court further points out that 
this Congressional act contemplates 
“support to the existing and future 
state systems for regulating and tax- 
ing the business of insurance”; and 
the opinion rejects the contention 
that Congress cannot delegate to the 
states its plenary power over inter- 
state commerce. 

Under the circumstances the in- 
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stant Bill, if enacted into law, wil] 
become the legislative child of both 
the federal and state governments 
The situation that results thereby. 
it may be argued, is comparable io 
the result that would be reached, jj 
the federal government, instead oj 
granting blanket authority to the 
states, has specifically authorized the 
states to enact this particular Jegis- 
lation. And in weighing the effect 
of earlier cases challenging state ac- 
tion in this field, it is pertinent to 
recall that the claim of invalidity 
was always based on the 14th 
Amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution, and this amendment has 
no application to the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 


Forecasting Difficult 


It is exceedingly difficult to fore- 
cast the extent and future course of 
shifts in attitudes and approaches to 
problems of this kind, by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 
Recent cases have indicated a factual 
and realistic approach to these prob- 
lems, entirely divorced from me- 
chanical or abstract application of 
rules. Undoubtedly the court, if 
faced with a test of this Bill, would 
give sympathetic consideration to the 
objective of providing reasonable 
protection to the citizens of our state 
in their dealings with non-resident 
corporations. We believe that the 
court would likewise recognize that 
in view of the action of Congress, 
all the power of legislative govern- 
ment has been marshalled in support 
of this act and would measure any 
constitutional attack on the strict 
rule laid down in the Benjamin case. 

We have concluded that the legis- 
lative power of the federal and state 
governments is not so impotent as 
to be unable to effectively solve the 
problem presented by this Bill. It is 
therefore our opinion that the 14th 
Amendment is not an insuperable 
obstacle to the validity of this legis- 
lation, particularly if certain amend- 
ments as suggested are added to the 


Bill. 


(Editor’s Nete: A bill such as 1s 
described in Mr. Anderson's article 
has been introduced in Michigan 
with the backing of the depurimenl 
of insurance. Another such bill failed 
of passage in the West Virginia 
Legislature.) 
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fixing by conspiracy, but the 

insurance industry has had 
price fixing thrust on it by law. 
When you realize that Federal laws 
are labelled the coercing agents there 
is a slight tendency to nip one’s own 
epidermis and struggle to emerge 
from a not too believable dream. 


Specifically, the confusion arises 
because, except in instances of a 
favored industry, (such as agricul- 
ture), our Federal laws outlaw price 
fixing wherever the Federal govern- 
ment can claim jurisdiction. The 
present political control of the Fed- 
eral government which has _ held 
sway since March 1933 has by word 
and deed espoused this principle and 
has proven itself a busy beaver in 
applying the principle contained in 
the Sherman and Clayton Anti- 
Trust acts. The perennial suit 
against the Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica shared long run honors with 
Tobacco Road. The case ran so 
long that several Supreme Court 
Justices had played minor roles in it 
in their younger days, and when the 
case came up for decision before the 
Supreme Court, so many of them 
disqualified themselves for the above 
reason that the necessary quorum 
of justices was not obtainable. 


S OME industries achieve price 
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A. LIEBERMAN 
Insurance Manager 
West Disinfecting Company 


The Aluminum Co. case is drama- 
tic of the determination of the Fed- 
eral government to break monopolies 
and their principal evil—price fixing. 


Regulation of the Buyer 


The smoke from the S.E.U.A. 
decision and Public Law 15 has 
now cleared away and what remains 
seems to the fair sized insurance 
purchaser to be not regulation of the 
insurance carrier, but regulation of 
the insurance purchaser. 

Regulation in our states now 
makes the use of filed rates obliga- 
tory, often resulting in fair cost to 
the small purchaser, but unconscion- 
able charges to the large user. Auto- 
mobile non-ownership coverage does 
not even carry the rate amelioration 
of an experience rating plan. The 
I.U.B. no longer functions as pre- 
viously and until a suitable stop gap 
is found, purchasers are liable to 
unwarranted charges. Mr. Dineen, 
N. Y. State Insurance Superintend- 
ent, has stated in principle in dis- 
cussing substitution of new rating 
systems for I,U.B. that the pur- 


PARADOX OF REGULATION 


chaser in such cases is entitled to a 
differentiation in rate. 

Differentiation in cost for the 
large insurance buyers is as justified 
as are cheaper rail rates for carload 
shipments and still cheaper special 
commodity rates which may affect 
but one shipper. 

The large insurance buyer gener- 
ally furnishes a spread of risk com- 
bined with lower acquisition cost. 
Buyers with insurance departments 
are sometimes so organized in cer- 
tain fields that the insurance carrier 
is actually furnishing excess insur- 
ance even though the contract is 
nominally one for primary insur- 
ance. 

To be sure, new retrospective 
plans and other rating plans are be- 
ing set up at accelerated tempo and 
do in most cases give some relief to 
the larger buyer, but the relief is 
often insufficient. 

These plans are set up by group 
and do not take into account the 
possible individual differences, such 
as cost of acquisition, servicing 
needed, and spread of risk, which 
may exist between various insureds 
nominally in the same group. The 
final determination almost invariably 
is governed by set formulas with 

{Continued on the next page) 
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Paradox—Continued 


volume of premium and experience 
used as the only controlling variants. 

Consider in contrast to this, some 
factors used in arriving at special 
commodity rates in railroad trans- 
portation, namely : 

1. No lower than 

secure business 

2. Rate must be compensatory 

3. Must be just and reasonable 

4. Must be non-discriminatory 

Under the rail rules the carrier 
can search into the problem and dig 
up every possible factor which may 
justify a lower rate according to the 
above rules. The carrier is not 
limited by a set formula and the rate 
it sets up often only affects one 
shipper. This is true individual rat- 
ing. Yet it is regulated rating gov- 
erned by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It is rate regulation 
and not rate fixing. 

It is true that there are individual 
modifications in state control of in- 
surance rates with some like Cali- 
fornia claiming to preserve com- 
petition, but the general outline re- 
mains that of rate fixing. 


necessary to 


For the larger buyer, therefore 
insurance regulation has often meant 
cost discrimination against him in 
favor of the smaller buyer and some- 
times discrimination in favor 
of other buyers in his own group. 


cost 


Rate Filing 


Just what is the justification for 
requiring rate filings? If we accept 
the premise that government should 
not attempt rate regulation to the 
extent of requiring filings except in 
the case of public utilities, we will 
not find any ground for such rate 
control. If we broaden our definition 
of “business subject to govern- 
mental rate control” to include those 
whose failure might have an adverse 
effect on the economy of the com- 
munity, we will of necessity include 
the insurance industry. However, the 
regulation of rates need not there- 
fore go beyond regulation necessary 
to protect the economic stability of 
the insurance carrier. 

The question of discrimination 
against various groups sometimes in- 
troduced rates, 
would under the above rule only be 


into discussions of 
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material if the group being discrimi- 
nated against rate-wise were paying 
the freight for a group that was being 
insured at a-rate that would un- 
doubtedly produce an underwriting 
deficit. 

Examining our present 
tions against this background, we 
realize that something other thay 
the above four considerations govery 
rate regulation. For example, car- 
riers are complaining that the per- 
sonal property floater rates do not 
allow a favorable return, yet the 
regulating state departments do not 
insist on revising rates to an eco- 
nomically justified level. Instead, 
they are content to let the carriers 
lose money on this class of business 
by agreement between the carriers 
This means that other 
business must make up any deficit. 

It would therefore seem that the 
regulating state departments are en- 
forcement boards to compel use of 
rates which are usually promulgated 
by representatives of the insurance 
carriers and presented to the various 
state insurance departments for of- 
ficial adoption. Therefore, groups 
of insurance carriers in concert ac- 
tion bind themselves not to cut rates 
in competition and obtain enforce- 
ment of their agreement by the in- 
dividual state insurance departments 


regula- 


classes of 


Independent Filings 


It is true that companies may and 
do file individually and list lower 
rates. This, however, tends to limit 
their solicitation to a less hazardous 
type of insured or risk and thus 
narrows their field. If they make 
multiple filings they must set up ar- 
bitrary classifications governing the 
various rate groups. 

Conceding the necessity of setting 
up hard and fast classifications for 
small-premium insureds since it is 
economically unfeasible individually 
to underwrite their risks, we cannot 
see the necessity of filed rates for 
the larger risks. Risks producing 
let us say a minimum annual pre- 
mium of $1,000, or insureds paying 
an aggregate annual premium of 
$5,000 to one carrier of fleet should 
be individually underwritten and 
rated subject to review by the state 
which has jurisdiction. The pre- 
mium rate developed for any one 
risk, of course, could be claimed for 
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any other risk only if the second risk 
were identical in all features with 
the first. The review of the state 
would be limited merely to the de- 
termination if the premium de- 
veloped would be adequate for the 
risk considering all underwriting in- 
formation available. 

Instead, the tendency is to take 
the rates formulated for the small 
insurance buyer and apply thereto 
set experience formulas to determine 
premium, thus eliminating the 
specter of rate competition. 


The Spirit of the Law 


There is no question but that leyal 
justification can be found for the 
present method of rate regulation. 
This complaint is based not on 
literal compliance with the law but 
violation of the spirit of the law. 
It has long been rumored that rate 
regulation is for the benefit of the 
buyer and not the seller, but ob- 
viously the large buyers would be 
best protected not by filed rates, but 
by individually determined rates sub- 
ject to state review as above sug- 
gested. 

The insurance carrier, however, is 
in the wonderfully comfortable po- 
sition of assuring the larger buyer 
that it must charge more against 
its own will. It has, it infers, been 
more sinned against than sinning. 
Yet, throughout all it remains re- 
markably complaisant and at the time 
of writing, I have not heard of any 
strenuous effort made to overcome 
such rate inequalities as produced by 
large group auto non-ownership, or 
synthetic auto fleet rates. In the 
field of multi location fire risks, 
latest reports from the front indi- 
cate that some of the carriers are 
sauntering forward with all possi- 
ble speed. Others are believed to be 
consulting with the constellations 
for a suitable plan. So much for 
the present state of what, with a 
misplaced sense of ownership, I have 
always referred to as “Our Insur- 
ance Industry.” 


Self-Insurance 


What is likely to be the outcome 
of these inequitable regulations 
which approximate price fixing ? 
Like other inequalities it will in time 
give birth to corrective practices. 
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To be of real service to your clients, you must under- 





stand their needs. And, to be of real service to you... 


the company in which you place your business must 


understand your needs as well as those of the public. 


You will find the Saint Paul Companies well qualified 


in both respects. 








EASTERN DEPT. 
75 Maiden Lane 
New York 7, N.Y. 
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Two forces are likely to be the 
fertilizing agents, namely self-insur- 
ance and pirating insurance com- 
panies. 

It has long been recognized that 
self-insurance will become a tempta- 
tion when rates get out of line. The 
pitfalls of self-insurance are well 
known to every insurance executive, 
but despite this fact, the temptation 
to self-insure becomes controlling 
when the rates get out of line. Add 
to this the fact that many insurance 
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buyers know enough about stop-loss 
and excess coverage to protect them- 
selves against catastrophe, and you 
in time have a swing to self-insur- 
ance in many coverages. 

It might also be said that recipro- 
cals and mutuals will flourish, but 
I am personally inclined to discount 
this somewhat because in the long 
run most reciprocals and mutuals 
are either very restrictive in their 
writing or lack capacity, or have 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Paradox—Continued 


fallen under control of a inanage- 
ment group that gives certain stock 
company characteristics to it. 


Mutuals 


Certain leading mutuals have 
maintained a consistent cost differ- 
ential and it is agreed that their 
membership will be enlarged. How- 
ever, old membership of most will 
still be faced with a sizeable cost in- 
crease and will be far from happy. 
Add to this the fact that not many 
acceptable mutuals which have large 
capacity operate through brokers and 
you have another factor to reduce 
the theoretical mutual savings, i.e, 
loss of a broker’s services. 


The second fertilizing agent, 
pirating insurance companies, is 
something native to price fixing. 
Some company old, or newly formed, 
with a controlling ambition for 
growth, notes certain price-fixed 
fields and realizes that despite the 
extremely favorable underwriting 
margin involved it cannot hope to 
realize sizeable profits therein be- 
cause the established companies have 
everything nicely tied up. There- 
fore, if our ambitious outsider wants 
to break into the field at established 
rates, his acquisition costs must be 
unusual and his success only mod- 
erate. 


Hastic Filings 


However, if the newcomers’ un- 
derwriters carefully analyze the risk 
in this particular field and set up 
special elastic filings devised for 
competition, he will rapidly acquire 
considerable new business. 

It is not unreasonable to believe 
that thereupon the other companies 
will find that they have all along been 
misinterpreting the various state 
regulations. 

Nevertheless, until the above 
forces work a correction we see that 
the threat of disciplinary action 
called forth by the restrictive action 
of the South-eastern Underwriters’ 
Association has been invoked and 
will continue to legalize restrictive 
rate filings. No longer need the 
member insurance companies police 
their own ranks, the state will do 
it for them. 
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TRY PARCEL POST 


HE “e”’ in Parcel Post should 
Te circled thrice and then be 

capitalized ; for here is a policy 
that has the word Easy stamped ali 
over it. It’s easy to understand, easy 
to prospect, easy to sell, easy to 
write, and easy on your time. It’s 
the kind of a policy that no busy 
agent can afford to ignore and fur- 
thermore it should be on every new 
agent’s list of best sellers. 


Unlimited Need 


With every Post Office creaking 
and groaning under the weight of 
unprecedented Parcel Post  ship- 
ments, the need for Parcel Post in- 
surance is unlimited. Higher ex- 
press rates are daily causing more 
retailers and manufacturers to ship 
via Parcel Post, and they’re all new 
prospects. As you gaze down Main 
Street, or drive around Manufac- 
turer's Row, it’s profitable to be 
mentally making up your prospect 
list. A larger list is no further 
away than your telephone, city di- 
rectory, or your friendly clerk at the 
Post Office. 


An Excellent Door Opener 


Recently, while driving through 
a small city, I noticed two manu- 
facturing plants. Later, I visited 
both with our local agent. One of 
them was shipping by Railway Ex- 
press and Parcel Post and insuring 
these shipments directly with the 
Express Company and the Post Of- 
fice. By merely pointing out the 
convenience and savings in cost to 
be effected by our policy, such as the 
elimination of standing in line when 
mailing packages, our prospect made 
a quick decision to insure his Parcel 
Post. Subsequently, we sold him a 
transportation policy to cover his 
other shipments. Our agent has 
since completed a survey which has 
thus far produced $4,700 in pre- 
miums. Thus, the entree value of 
Parcel Post is very evident, and like 
a magic key, Parcel Post can open 
the door to all kinds of new business 
for you, too. 


For April, 1949 


R. L. HOPKINS 
State Agent 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies 


Several years ago, the president of 
a large agency told me that years be- 
fore he had started his agency by 
“Peddling Parcel Post insurance,” 
as he called it. He would start out 
each morning with a pack of Parcel 
Post coupon books of various de- 
nominations and he would keep mak- 
ing calls until he had placed all of 
them. Today a good number of his 
larger accounts have grown from 
those early contacts and many of 
those coupon accounts are now cov- 
ered under a reporting form de- 
signed for the larger risks. Several 
of these accounts are producing pre- 
miums in excess of $2,000 each, 
thereby pouring in a steady stream 
of profits for the agency. This same 
agent told me he considered Parcel 
Post the “Passport Policy” and 
every new member of his firm was 
expected to break into the business 
by “Peddling some Parcel Post.” 


Mentally thumb through the wide 
variety of available coverages and 
try, if you will, to find a policy any 
easier to understand and still pack- 
ing the potential sales punch of Par- 
cel Post. The policy provides “all- 
risk” protection, subject to certain 
necessary exclusions. For the 
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smaller accounts, use the coupon 
form, which has a serially numbered 
master policy and a book containing 
100, 200 or 500 coupons. With each 
package shipped, or with the invoice, 
the assured simply inserts the re- 
quired number of coupons and enters 
the required information on the stub 
of the detached coupon, which pro- 
vides the shipper, incidentally, with 
an excellent shipping record for his 
own use, 


Reporting Form 


For the shipper of substantial 
sums, use the reporting form. When 
using this method, each account is 
rated according to experience. The 
rate is then applied to the monthly 
report of values and is subject to a 
minimum annual deposit premium of 
$50. Foreign shipments, as well as 
incoming shipments, may be covered 
by endorsement to the domestic pol- 
icy or a special foreign Parcel Post 
Certificate. 

In a recent case, when soliciting 
Parcel Post with one of our agents, 
our prospect said he was already 
covered—which is not an uncommon 
occurrence. However, upon review- 
ing the assured’s policy, we observed 
that the rate was extremely high. 


Service Did It 


We ventured the comment that he 
was being rated high because of too 
many preventable losses. We sug- 
gested that it might be possible to 
determine the principal causes of 
these losses and by eliminating them 
eventually to reduce the rate. This 
was done and we did get the busi- 
ness. Today, the account develops 
$1,200 in premiums annually. But 
much more than that, the good-will 
this type of service created is still 
working for our agent. 

If you’ve overlooked, or have been 
“too busy” to solicit Parcel Post in- 
surance, take a postman’s holiday 
and try your hand at selling this 
line. You'll find it has plenty of 


V.S. A. (visual sales appeal). 
From The Aetna-izer 
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INSURANCE CALENDAR 





On April 18, 1775, Paul Revere began 
his famous midnight ride to warn Lexington- 
Concord residents that the British were coming 

. with the result that the Minute Men were 
ready and waiting for the King’s soldiers the 


following morning. As much concerned about 
fire hazards as Revere was about his country’s 
danger, leading fire insurance companies have 
been warning the public about such hazards 
for many, many years. 





1949— APRIL hath 30 days. “* Put not your trust in money, 


but put your money in trust’’ 
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we Fools’ Day. 1939, U.S. recognized the victorious Franco Government of 
pain. 
2—Sa.—1792, Congress established the Philadelphia mint. 
3—Su.— Passion Sunday. 1913, U. S. Government recognized the Republic of China. 
4— M.—Aboid the penalties of shrunken coverage. Have your property insurance 
reviewed len by your Agent or Broker. 
5—Tu.—1614, Pocahontas, Indian princess, — John Rolfe, Virginia colonist. 
6— W.— —-») First Quarter, 8:01 A. M., E. S 
1909, Admiral Robert E. Peary discovered the North Pole. 
7—Th.—1850, Walter Camp, ‘‘the father of American football’, born. 
8— Fr.—1777, Vermont denied admission to the Union. 
9—Sa.—1943, 27,000 tires destroyed in skating rink used for Government storage, 
Sacramento, Calif. 
10—Su.—Palm Sunday, 1849, the safety pin invented by Walter Hunt Patent sold 
for only $400. 
11— M.—1814, Napoleon Bonaparte signed his abdication at Fontaincbleau. 
12—Tu.— (>) Full Moon, 11:08 P. M., b Be 
1945, President Franklin D. Roosevelt died. 
13— W.—1869, George Westinghouse received a patent on his famous airbrake. 
14—Th.— Your Agent or Broker is an expert on property insurance. Review your 
coverage with him today, 
15—Fr.—Good friday. 1912, $.S. Titanic sank, 1,513 lives lost. 
16—Sa.— 1947, Texas City disaster. Property damage estimated at more than $50,000,000. 
17—Su.—€aster Sunday. 1933, Embargo against Japan and China. 
18—M.—1942, Doolittle raid on mainland of Japan. 
19—Tu.— g Last Quarter, 10:27 P. M., E. S. T. 
1894. The five Ringling brothers started their circus. 
20—W.—1889, Birth of Adolf Hitler. 
21—Th.—1924, Eleonora Dusc, famous European actress died of influenza in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
22— Fr.—1889, Oklahoma opened to homestcaders who lined up on the border for the start 
of the great land rush. 
Make a standing engagement with your Agent or Broker, to review your 
property insurance regularly. 
24—Su.— 1704, America’s first newspaper, the Boston News Letter, published in Boston. 
25—M.—1 599, Oliver Cromwell born. Later became ruler of England. 
26—Tu.—1564, William Shakespeare baptized in Stratford-on-Avon (exact birth date 
unknown). 
27— W.—1944, Military Police took over the Chicago mail order plant of Montgomery 
Ward Co. 
a8—Th.—@ New Moon, 3:02 A. M., E. S. T 
=’ 1901, Hirohito born. 
29—Fr.— 1429, ag of Arc led French troops to the successful relief of Orleans. 
30—Sa.— 1939, The New York World’s Fair began in Flushing Mcadows. 


23—Sa.— 
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OBSERVATION for April: Despite the fact that many commodity prices have doubled, 
the insured’s dollar today will buy approximately 
the same amount of fire insurance that it bought 


FIRE ASSOCIATION GROUP 


Fire Association of Philadelphia 








Lumbermen’s Insurance Company 
The Reliance Insurance Company Philadelphia National Insurance Company 


PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 
SYMBOL OF SECURITY SINCE 1817 
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Dont miss the boat's) 





...when looking for 
new business! 


Every year, more and more people 
are taking to the water for their rec- 
reation —and they are all prospects 
for Yacht, Motorboat and Outboard 
Motor Insurance. 


Prospects for this coverage are not 
confined to the coastal areas. Pleasure 
boating has spread across the conti- 
nent, via the many inland waterway 
systems developed by the Govern- 
ment. Fresh water sailors have 
definitely come into their own. Some 
of the finest yachts afloat come from 
the Great Lakes area. 

Boats do not have to be large to 
be high in value. A new forty-foot 
cruiser is in the same price class as 
a six-room house, and even a twenty- 
foot runabout costs as much as a new 
automobile. 

Coverage for Yachts, Motorboats 
and Outboard Motors can be more 
or less tailored to suit the individual 
needs — from a few named perils to 
complete coverage. It is written only 
after receipt of fully completed forms 
which should be carefully appraised. 

So remember —sailing weather is 
selling weather. Wherever there is a 
body of water large enough to float 
a boat, there are prospects for this 
coverage. If you need assistance, don’t 
hesitate to call on your local Fire As- 
sociation Group field representative. 

Fire Association Group, 401 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
Branches in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, 
New York, San Francisco, Toronto. 


Try these ideas in your 
and direct mail 
advertising. 
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INSURANCE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES—Continued 


QUESTION 6 


Because of the large funds handled 
through his office, a lawyer specializ- 
ing in the settlement of decedents’ 
estates is adviscd by an insurance 
agent to purchase either a primary 
commercial blanket bond, or a 
blanket position bond. The lawyer 
says he always posts whatever bonds 
the court requires and therefore the 
agent's proposal would lead to dupli- 
cate coverage. 

(a and b) With respect to each of 
the kinds of bonds referred to above, 
indicate (1) the persons covered, 
(2) the acts covered, (3) the right 
of termination, and (4) the need for 
a deposit of collateral. If there ts 
any duplication in the coverage of 
the two kinds of bonds, your answer 
should explain when and why it 
would arise. If there is no duplica- 
tion, explain why not. 

(c) Are the two policies recom- 
mended by the agent equally suitable 
for this case? Explain fully the rea- 
sons for your answer. 


Answer 


(aandb) Both the Primary Com- 
mercial Blanket bond and_ the 
Blanket Position bond are types of 
Fidelity bonds and: 

(1) Include all the employees 
of the attorney excluding the at- 
torney himself. 

(2) Cover all dishonest and 
fraudulent acts of the employees by 
reason of which the attorney, as 
obligee, would suffer a loss. 

(3) May he cancelled by either 
attorney or hy surety by giving 
hecessary notice of intent to cancel 
tothe other party in accordance with 
cancellation provision as set forth in 


the bond. 
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(4) Generally no collateral is 
required. 

The bonds referred to by the law- 
yer would be classed as Fiduciary 
bonds and: 

(1) Guarantee that the lawyer 
as fiduciary will fulfill his trust or 
the surety will reimburse the estate 
or trust. 

(2) Cover all losses suffered 
by the estate or trust through un- 
faithful, dishonest, negligent or care- 
less acts of the attorney acting as a 
fiduciary or one of his employees 
acting for him. This includes dissi- 
pation or loss of funds. 

(3) Can be terminated only 
upon court order and upon discharge 
of the trust. Other than this it is 
not cancellable at the will of the 
parties to the bond. 





DEAN'S NOTE 

This composite set of answers to the 
June 1948 Chartered Property Casualty 
Underwriter examinations given by the 
American Institute for Property and Li- 
ability Underwriters, Inc., has been pre- 
pared from the papers of the examinees. 
Editing was necessary to assemble each 
composite answer and present it in con- 
densed form. However, the content in 
some cases is more complete than was 
required for a high grade and answers 
have been given to all the questions even 
though the candidate had a choice. 

It should also be mentioned that al- 
though these answers have been taken 
from meritorious papers, they are not 
necessarily perfect. Many of the questions 
involved judgment on the part of the 
candidate and no hard and fast solution 
could be required. Credit was given for 
the reasonableness of the answer and the 
evidence of intelligent application of a 
candidate's knowledge. 

Candidates are cautioned not to rely 
on this set of questions and answers as a 
method of direct preparation for the 
C.P.C.U. examinations. They may be use- 
ful as a guide to the type of questions 
asked and the content of answers desired 
by the Institute, but they cannot be a 
substitute for thorough study and mastery 
of the subject matter of the Institute's 
curriculum. 











(4) No collateral is required 
although joint control is often used. 
There is no duplication of cover- 
age between the Fidelity bonds and 
the Fiduciary bonds. Actually the 
Fidelity bond complements the Fi- 
duciary bond. For example if there 
has been a loss under the Fiduciary 
bond by reason of defalcation of any 
employee the Surety would pay and 
then collect from the attorney who in 
turn can collect under the Fidelity 
bond, either Primary Commercial or 
Blanket Position. Without either of 
the Fidelity bonds the attorney 
would have to bear the loss himself. 
(c) I do not believe so. For the 
reasons which follow, I would rec- 
ommend the Primary Commercial 
Blanket Bond. Fidelity losses in this 
kind of office are not frequent but 
when they do occur, commonly in- 
volve collusion and a single loss may 
be for a very large sum. The full 
penalty of the Primary Commercial 
Bond is applicable to one or all of 
the employees while the Blanket Po- 
sition Bond applies its penalty to 
each identified employee. Conse- 
quently, a Primary Commercial 
Blanket Bond is likely to have the 
higher penalty and be more apt to 
take care of this kind of case. 


QUESTION 7 


The owner of an automobile 
parked it in a parking garage. Along 
with his guests he later returned to 
the garage to obtain the parked car. 
During the absence of the garage at- 
tendant to get the automobile, one of 
the guests of the car strolled to the 
rear of the garage, which was dimly 
lit, in search of a washroom. While 
thus engaged he slipped into an un- 
guarded elevator shaft and sustained 

(Continued on the next page) 
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serious injury. Suit was instituted 
against the garage owner by the in- 
jured person to indemnify him for 
lost time and medical expenses. The 
owner of the garage has a garage 
liability policy with 50/100 limits for 
bodily injury. 

(a) Is this the kind of accident 
that a liability policy is designed to 
cover? Include in your answer a dis- 
cussion of the major legal principles 
that ap ply in such a case. 

(b) The insurer issuing the ga- 
rage liability policy on this garage 
contended it was not liable to pay 


any claim arising from this accident. 
What is the most probable basis for 
its contention? Explain. 

(c) The insured on being in- 
formed that the insurer did not ad- 
mit liability to pay, requested it to 
defend the claim on his behalf. The 
company refused. On these facts, do 
you agree with the company or the 
insured? Give reasons. 

(d) The automobile owner has a 
standard automobile liability policy, 
with medical payment benefits, on 
the parked automobile. To what ex- 
tent, if any, would this policy cover 
the losses claimed by the injured 
person? Give specific reasons. 
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“What you need is a competent broker or 
agent who not only knows insurance contracts, 
but also knows his way around in the insur- 
ance markets. Such an expert can relate your 
insurance to current economic conditions and 
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Answer 


(a) Yes. A liability policy is de. 
signed to cover the liability imposed 
by law by reason of the ownership 
maintenance, use, Or possession of 
property. Legal liability of the ga. 
rage owner for accidents is based on 
the law of negligence which divides 
members of the public into three 
classes. The first class consists of 
invitees to whom the highest degree 
of care is required. Next are those 
classed as licensees to whom a lesser 
degree of care is required and las 
are those classed as trespassers to 
whom the lowest degree of care js 
required. In addition, for an injured 
member of the public to prove lia- 
bility on part of garage owner, it 
would be necessary in most states to 
show his own freedom from con- 
tributory negligence. 

(b) The standard Automobile 
Garage Liability policy excludes lia- 
bility for accidents arising out of ele- 
vators or elevator shafts unless pol- 
icy is specifically endorsed to cover. 
If policy was not so endorsed, this 
would be a proper basis for company 
denying liability under the policy. 
If Elevator insurance had _ been 
granted, the company might contend 
the injured party was guilty of con- 
tributory negligence. Further, they 
might contend that there was suffi- 
cient degree of care exercised by the 
garage and it was therefore not 
guilty of negligence. This latter po- 
sition might be upheld if the com- 
pany can prove injured was a tres- 
passer or a licensee rather than an 
invitee. 

(c) Assuming that Elevator in- 
surance was granted and the alleged 
injury came within the policy provi- 
sions, then I would agree with the 
insured. Regardless of whether the 
insured is legally liable or not there 
is a duty of the insurer to defend all 
suits groundless or not provided it 
was an accident covered under the 
policy. 

(d) Notatall. Medical payments 
apply only if insured or guests are 
in, alighting from, or entering an 
automobile covered under the policy. 


QUESTION 8 
(a and b) “C” is advised to pur- 
chase a comprehensive personal lu- 


bility policy, but he says he doesn! 
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need such a contract because the 
business in which he is a general 
partner carries a comprehensive gen- 
eral liability policy and this affords 
him the same protection. 

Do you agree with “C's” state- 
ment? State specifically why or why 
not and give a complete explanation 
of the extent to which the two above- 
mentioned policies (1) cover similar 
hazards, and (2) have similar ex- 
clusions. 

(c) Through “C's” negligence, 
fire caused damage of $2,000 to his 
own home and $1,000 damage to his 
neighbor's house. ““C” carried a fire 
insurance policy on his house and 
also has a comprehensive personal 
liability policy. Would his negli- 
gence constitute a valid basis for (1) 
the fire insurer denying liability un- 
der the policy on “C’s” dwelling and 
(2) holding the comprehensive lia- 
bility insurer responsible? Explain 
fully. 

Answer 


(aand b) No, I do not agree with 
“C.”. The Comprehensive General 
Liability policy covers only the activ- 
ities of the partnership and the acts 
of the individual partners while act- 
ing for the partnership in further- 
ance of partnership business. The 
C.P.L. covers only acts of the indi- 
viduals acting as such and excludes 
all business acts unless the policy is 
specifically endorsed. The C.G.L. 
covers partners for acts of employees 
and independent contractors for 
which the partnership is responsible 
but C.G.L. would not cover individ- 
ual members of the partnership for 
acts of domestic servants or inde- 
pendent contractors for whom indi- 
vidual partners were personally re- 
sponsible. 

The policies cover similar hazards 
such as : 

(1) Ownership, maintenance 
and use of premises under C.G.L. 
for business, under C.P.L. for per- 
sonal. 

(2) Liability for personal acts 
of partners for partnership business 
under C.G.L. and liability for indi- 
vidual acts not connected with busi- 
ness under C.P.L. 

(3) Liability for acts of em- 
ployees on partnership business un- 
der C.G.L. and liability for acts of 
domestic employees on employer's 
Personal business under C.P.L. 
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“IS SPACE AVAILABLE 
in the Insurance Exchange Building?” 


This is usually the first question asked when a 
leading firm or individual, engaged in insur- 
ance or allied lines, seeks a Chicago office. 
While space in this building has been limited 
for years—and still is—nevertheless, the man- 
agement is prepared to do its best to satisfy 
the requirements of executives impressed with 
the value of this key location. Inquiries invited. 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Chicago’s Largest Office Building 


America’s Greatest Insurance Building 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 


Management Agent 
175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
Telephone WAbash 2-0756 























Both forms of policy exclude lia- 
bility for : 

(1) Accidents that come under 
Workmen’s Compensation Law. 

(2) Property owned by, rented 
to, or in care, custody, and control 
of insured. 

(3) Automobiles 
away from the premises. 

(4) Aircraft. 

(c) (1) No. Negligence of an in- 
sured does not constitute a valid 
basis for denying liability under a 
fire policy. Insured in this case 
should collect $2,000. 

(2) The C.P.L. insurer will be 
responsible for damage to neighbor’s 
house in the amount of $1,000 if “C” 


and _ boats 


is held legally liable. There is, of 
course, no coverage under C.P.L. for 
damage to “C’s” own house since 
property owned by, rented to, in 
care, custody and control of the in- 
sured is excluded under C.P.L. 


QUESTION 9 


Widely used endorsements for 
covering the business interruption 
risk of both manufacturing and mer- 
cantile businesses provide: (1) In 
fire insurance, that the company shall 
be liable for that proportion of the 
actual loss sustained which the 
amount of insurance bears to 80% 
of the insurable value as defined in 

(Continued on the next page) 
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the form. (2) In boiler and ma- 
chinery insurance that “The Com- 
pany hereby agrees to pay the As- 
CS ee Dollars ($....), herein 
called the Daily Indemnity, for each 
day of Total Prevention of Business 
in the Premises described ... caused 
solely by an accident to an object 
...and to pay the Assured a part of 
the Daily Indemnity for Partial Pre- 
vention of Business on the Premises, 
so caused; all subject to a limit of 


Aerie Dollars (8 «00 6i« ) 
for any one accident... .” 

(a and b) Explain carefully and 
specifically the difference in tnsur- 
ance principles, evident from the 
foregoing statements, which are ap- 
plied in writing business tnterrup- 
tion coverage in the two insurance 
fields. Explain also the reasons for 
this different approach to the writing 
of business interruption coverage in 
boiler and machinery insurance and 
in fire insurance. 

(c) Would it be possible for both 





organization 


may be presented. 
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ing is ably maintained by an alert claim 
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manufacturing and merca? 
nesses to obtain profits and 
sions insurance in addition 
or both of the business i 
contracts refe rred to abot é 
fully the reasons fe wv your 


le busi. 
commis- 
to either 
rruption 


Explain 


SWer, or 
any qualifications included in your 
answer, 

Answer 
(a and b) The fire contract is one 


of indemnity covering only a proved 


loss whereas the boiler contract js 
wherein 
d not be 
imount of 
daily indemnity has been established 
at time contract was entered into and 
prior to the loss. 


known as a “valucd” policy 
the amount of the loss ne 


proved since an agreed 


The low pre bability of fire loss for 
any single risk does not warrant the 
expense and supervision necessary 
to constantly adjust the agreed value 
to current value. Therefore, prior to 
a loss it seems more practical to 
place on the insured the burden of 
knowing his insurable values. 

In boiler insurance, one of the 

principal features of the policy is the 
inspection service. It is because of 
the constant inspection and loss pre- 
vention activities that the moral haz- 
ard is greatly reduced and a valued 
policy made feasible. When a valued 
form of policy can be used, it reduces 
the expenses of loss settlement and 
the likelihood of disputes. 
In a mercantile establishment 
the destruction or damage to finished 
goods may cause an interruption to 
business. Therefore, the loss of 
profits or earnings on the finished 
goods of this type of risk is covered 
under the fire business interruption 
policy. This makes profits and com- 
missions insurance inappropriate. 
Loss of, or damage to finished goods 
should not interrupt a manufacturing 
business and such claim is not col- 
lectible under a business interruption 
At the same time, the fire 
policy covers only the actual value of 
the finished goods. Therefore, if the 
manufacturer wishes to protect his 
profits on finished goods he can do s0 
through a Profits and Commissions 
policy. 

Neither mercantile nor manufac: 
turing risk can obtain Boiler Profits 
and Commissions insurance because 
it is not written. 


(c) 


policy. 
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QUESTION 10 


In 1940, °D,” an office clerk for 
the “E” Company, bought a com- 
mercial accident policy (Bureau of 
Personal H Standard) with 
henefits of $5U.00 per week. This 


policy was renewed each year by a 
renewal certificate. In 1946, “D” 
secured a sition with “F”’ as a 
machinist with average earnings of 
carries group 
lth, and hospitalization 
mployees with benefits of 
week for total disability 
and $5.00 per day hospitalization. 
In 1947 as a result of an injury sus- 
tained while in the course of employ- 
ment, “D” was hospitalized for a 
period of one week and remained 
totally unable to work for three ad- 
ditional weeks. Workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits for one receiving 
his rate of pay amount to $20.00 per 
week, plus medical benefits up to 
$300.00, plus all hospitalization. “F” 
carried workmen's compensation tn- 
surance. 


675.00 per week. “FP” 
$75.00 | 

accident, | 
for all his ¢ 


ei per 
\ 4 
ol. I 


With respect to each of the three 
insurance carriers that might be in- 
volued in the results of the above 
injury, show how you would de- 
termine the extent of tts liability to 
“D.” In each case, explain the rea- 
son for your answer. 


Answer 


The liability of the three insurance 
carriers would be as follows: 

(1) Personal Accident insurance 
carrier. 

The insured obviously changed 
his occupation during the policy term 
to one more hazardous than that for 
which the policy was originally writ- 
ten. This was done without notify- 
ing the carrier or making any ad- 
justment in the premium. There is 
a provision in this contract that if 
such a change is made then any pay- 
ment of weekly indemnity will be 
made on pro rata basis of the amount 
of insurance that would have been 
purchased for that premium at the 
more hazardous classification. This 
would result in a payment of less 
than $50 per week for four weeks, 
plus indemnity for hospitalization 
and nurses’ fees in accordance with 
limits in policy. 

(2) Group Accident, Health, and 
Hospitalization carrier. 
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Statement as of December 3Ist, 1948 


ASSETS 


*U. S. Government Bonds ........... 


*Other Bonds 


eis al amiac kw melon 


Cash in Banks and Office 


Balances Under 90 Days ............ 
Interest Due and Accrued and Other Assets ................ 


$1,678,049.72 
114,173.39 
510,142.00 
231,589.36 
94,845.15 
40,735.87 


$2,669,535.49 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Outstanding Losses 


Capital Paid Up 
Surplus Over All Liabilities 


Surplus to Policyholders 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums ... 


Reserve for All Other Liabilities ... 


$ 267,303.18 

1,533,042.93 

64,150.01 
$300,000.00 
505,039.37 


805,039.37 
$2,669,535.49 


*Bonds as above valued on amortized basis. Securities carried at $187,269.23 in the 
above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 














90 JOHN STREET - NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 











There is no liability under this 
policy since the general practice is 
for such a contract to exclude any 
injuries which are compensable un- 
der Workmen’s Compensation law. 
(Hospitalization benefits under the 
associated hospitals plan may be col- 
lectible in addition to workmen’s 
compensation. ) 

(3) Workmen’s 
carrier. 

Since facts state this accident 
arose in the course of employment, 
he would be entitled to compensation 


Compensation 


benefits of $20 for four weeks and 
medical benefits up to $300 and all 
necessary hospitalization. This an- 
swer assumes the disability outlasted 
a retroactive waiting period. 


QUESTION 11 


On January 1, 1948, the manage- 
men of a fire and marine insurance 
company announced that its un- 
derwriting capacity would be ex- 
hausted if its surplus to policyholders 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Calculate as of the end of the firs 
six months of 1948 the amount yj 
surplus available before the unde. 
writing capacity will be exhausty; 
under the rule announced by th 
management on January 1, 1945 


The company’s operations for the 
first 6 months of 1948 show the fol- 
lowing: 
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dropped to 120% of its liabilities 
For the year ending December 31, 
1947, the following financial infor- 
mation about this company is avail- 


: 3 (000,000 omitted) 
Net additions to premium 


able: Rie toe Show details of your calculations. 
Net additions to unpaid 
(000,000 omitted) DE te sdteanadeesee 3 
Total admitted assets .. $15.0 Investment income ..... 1 Answer 
Capital stock .......... z5 Loss payments and loss 
ee 5.5 expenses incurred ... 2.1 The calculation of the “surply 
Premium reserve ...... 4.5 Other expenses incurred available” for underwriting purpose 
Unpaid losses ......... 1.5 (including taxes) .... 1.9 at end of first six months of 194 
Voluntary reserve ...... 1.0 Net premiums written . 4.8 may be made as follows (000, 


omitted) : 
(1) Liability changes during first sx 



































age IS _ MENTAL *® months of 1948 
* Premium reserve on 12-31-47 
amounting to 
‘gi * 4.5 + 8 for 6 mos. = 53 
Unpaid losses on 12-31-47 amount- 
is MENTAL ing to...1.5 + .3 for 6 mos. = If 
Total liabilities at end of 6 
ek =7 
my 
(2) Minimum required surplus accord 
< Mj] ing to management rules. 
120% of liabilities (actual) 
. 0 7.1 x 120% = 8% 
x Cc (3) Policyholders surplus 12-31-47, 
a ee eee S 
0 eee 
lJ 
Dw Voluntary reserve ...... ti 
- _ Policyholders surplus at begin- } 
< One meaning of the word Security is Insurance is the soundest means by ning of 6 mos. period ....... 90 
“a feeling of safety or of freedom which Security can be made a reality. a 
f cet doubt.” Thatis why WI sts weal iain: deal (4) Operations, first six months of 
rom anxiety or doubt. iat is why 1en one’s earning capacity, re¢ _c| 1948, causing change in surplus. 
= we say Security is mental—a state of | and personal property and reserves Net premiums written ...... 
mind. How may this assurance be are insured adequately, he is protec- Less: Addition to premium 
achieved in daily life? ted by the insurance policy's guaranty GOREIS. oc ceceseuscutvad 8 
to reimburse him for loss sustained _ . — 
W) Money, position and good health are within the policy terms. Earned premiums .......... 4! 
contributing factors, to be sure. But Th) — underwriting pape ; 
aes these are transitory at best and they Jnsurance — Bulwark of Protection— I ddition to unpaid losses .. . 
a , ih cate al oss payments and loss ex- 
frequently change or are lost eer ‘ the mind of anxiety and gives a penses incurred ........ 21 
night in a world of uncertainty. + feeling of safety. This is Security! 7 Other expenses .......... 19 
” § memes . Total underwriting expense.. eM 
"| COMMERCIAL UNION-OCEAN GROUP |2| sve i 
UP Add: Investment income ... - 
* > Operating deficit ......... 2 
‘V4 OPERATING IN THE UNITED STATES 
Commercial Union Assurance Company Ltd. . Since 1871 Z (52 Cone .4 Surplus - 6 oe . 
i urplus at beginning of period = 
>| The Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp.,Ltd. . . . . . 1895 Less: Operating loss for first 
American Central Insurance Company ....... " 41853 @) 6 mos. of 1948 ..........-+ = 
0 Columbia Casualty Company coerce ees oe e = Surplus at end of 6 mos. 1948 = 88 
Wi The California Insurance Company ........ «" 1864 >| ©) Surpl ———— 
. —_ ‘ urplus available befor $ 
Union Assurance Society Limited ......... ™ 1881 euansted.” 
07) The Palatine insurance Company Limited ...... " 1901 r- Surplus at end of6 ™ 
The British General Insurance CompanyLtd...... " 1920 Saree — SW 
plus required 
The Commercial Union Fire Insurance Co. . "1890 a 
Head Office, One Park Avenue, — York, N. S * Seite ove 
New York Chicago Atlenta San Francisco available .. = .28 ($280,000 
2g 
at 5 (Additional questions will be  presené 
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actual cose 

from the files 
of American- 
Associated. 


Wen his interests changed 
from hearses to horses, the office manager 
of a funeral director began to help himself 
to the funds of his employer. Before sus- 
picion was aroused he had committed acts 
that were completely foreign to his previous 
20-year history of reliability and trust. 


He falsified the books with improper foot- 
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AMERICAN 


INSURANCE 


” AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS 


False Entries Made 
to Cover Shortages/ 


Comprehensive 3-D Policy 


ings and balances, set up fictitious expenses 
and charge items, pocketed accounts re- 
ceivable and destroyed the original records. 

Fortunately the Company was protected 
by the American-Associated 3-D Policy. As 
soon as the shortage was discovered, audi- 
tors from American-Associated started to 
check through the books. In spite of the 
difficulties involved the examination was 
quickly completed and the claim paid in full. 

The comprehensive coverage against 
Dishonesty, Destruction and Disappearance 


offered by the American-Associated 3-D 


Policy recommends it to every business 


executive. 
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... Dut no loss to company 
protected by American-Associated 


ASSOCIATED 


COMPANIES 


ASSOCIATED INDEMNITY 
CORPORATION 


SAN FRANCISCO 





Dineen—from page 20 


not his, to decide this question of 
public policy. 

5. (Q.) What was the core of the 
attorney general’s ruling? 

(A.) It was this: That if the 
Legislature in its wisdom decided 
that commissions should be stabilized 
by agreements, such agreements 
would have to be authorized by law 
and properly regulated. 

6. (Q.) What is the highlight of 
the attorney general’s opinion from 
the standpoint of producers? 

(A.) In substance, the attorney 
general concluded that if the com- 
panies were to be authorized by law 


to agree collectively as to what com- 
missions they would pay, some ma- 
chinery should be provided for col- 
lective action by the producers as 
to how much commission they would 
accept. To him it seemed inap- 
propriate that in this day and age 
a relative handful of company ex- 
ecutives could make collective de- 
cisions affecting the livelihood of 
some 40,000 producers in the state 
without giving the producers a col- 
lective voice in the decisions. 

The attorney general put his 
finger upon one area on which there 
has been marked misunderstanding 
in producer ranks. Many producers 
who were most vigorous in their de- 





American's E Policy 


When you sell automobile li- 
ability, sell personal liability 
coverage at the same time— 
and in the same policy! 
American’s CP Policy is the 
contract underwriters choose 


sonal liability coverage. 


OF READING, 





More commissions for YOU 
More coverage for CLIENTS 


for themselves. That’s proof that it’s 
today’s best buy in liability protection. 
Increase your earnings on every sale—t 
and give your clients the advantage of 
better, broader automobile AND per- 


If you haven’t full information on American’s Compre- 
hensive Personal Liability coverage, including automo- 
bile, write for details and specimen policy today. 


AMERICAN CASUALTY COMPANY 


PENNSYLVANIA 






Liability coverage for home, 
family & servants 







Automobile BI, PD and 
Medical Payments 


Liability coverage 
for sports & all 
other personal 
activities 
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fense of the principle that the amouny 
of agents’ commissions was a private 
matter between the company and 


the agent did not realize the extent 


which concerted agreement 


the companies limited o circum 
scribed the area within ich ¢] 
agent could negotiate. If, befor 

company took up negotiations with: 
producer over his com 5, 

had already entered into 1oTee- 
ment with its competitors to pay on] 


a given maximum, the agent’s free. 
dom of contract was necessarily con. 
fined to the area below the maxi- 
mum. He was not free; he was onl 
partly free. In the last few years, 
when many companies, because of 
rising loss and expense ratios, found 


it desirable to cut expense and uni- 
laterally reduce the agents’ com- 
missions during a tight market of 
a virtually “take it or else” basis 
many agents discovered that their 
private right of contract was not as 
valuable as they had theretofore sup- 
posed it to be. , 
In fairness to the cor 
should be recognized that a thirty- 
day cancellation provision can work 
both ways. In a buyer’s market the 
same agent who objected to uni- 
lateral action by the company in re- 
ducing his commissions can take uni- 
lateral action himself by cancelling 
existing contracts on thirty days 
notice and taking on new companies 
which will pay higher commissions 
assuming, of course, that the com- 
panies have not circumscribed his 
opportunities in this regard by con- 
certed action on commission rates 


panies, it 


Support in Principle 


Many people believe that increas- 
ing knowledge on the part of pro- 
ducers as to the effect of company 
agreements limiting commissions, 
and the experience of many pre 
ducers in connection with the te 
duction of their commissions by the 
companies on a unilateral basis, has 
stimulated an interest in securing 
legislative protection by some form 
of consultation or collective bargain 
ing, and through which the pro 
ducers, if not satisfied, can turnt 
a public agency for review. This 
undoubtedly accounts for the suppor 
in principle which the commissiat 
bill received at the 1949 session from 
many producer groups. The words 
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“in principle” are used advisedly be- 
cause while there was much agree- 
ment on the objective, there was 
considerable diversity of opinion as 
to how the objective could best be 
obtained. 

Many producers have told me that 
they are only recently beginning to 
grasp the full implication of these 
developments, and they never real- 
ized that they might have to decide 
some day whether they wanted 
something akin to the Wagner Act 
or the Taft-Hartley Act on a state 
scale applicable to their company 
relations in the field of commissions. 
It is this very unfamiliarity with the 
new horizons opened up in this di- 
rection which has led many thinking 
people to urge that haste be made 
slowly. 

We must make sure that if senti- 
ment ultimately does crystallize in 
favor of some legalized plan to 
stabilize commissions, we do not re- 
peat the errors of the past. Private 
industry is in poor position to com- 
plain about the excesses of govern- 
mental bureaucracy when in the ex- 
ercise of private bureaucracy its 
rules and regulations exceed those 
of government in stringency and 
restrictiveness. 


No Choice But to Accept 


A producer has made the observa- 
tion—which takes on added cogency 
in view of the ruling of the attorney 
general—that the position of the 
conferences would have been less 
subject to challenge if they had made 
clear whether they were discussing 
the asserted prerogative of manage- 
ment to fix commissions in terms of 
individual company managements or 
in terms of collective action by such 
managements. The producer re- 
marked that it was one thing for 
an individual management to deter- 
mine unilaterally what commissions 
it would pay—in which event the 
producer would be free to determine 
which of the available rates of com- 
mission he would accept—and quite 
another for individual managements 
to act collectively and leave the pro- 
ducer no choice but to accept what 
was offered. 

In the last two decades we have 
witnessed an innovation in the field 
of administrative law. I refer to the 
acts of bureaucrats who by a process 
of administrative interpretation have 
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“This is one of the few problems my 
KANSAS CITY field man cannot help me solve!” 


It’s true that your Kansas City field man probably will 
not be on hand to give you the protection you need during 


a sudden April shower*, but you can be sure of his prompt 
assistance with many other unexpected risk problems. For 
business protection, you can always count on The Kansas City. 


Thanks to sound underwriting, proper management and 


steady, continued growth, The Kansas City is one of the 
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strongest fire companies in the business. Our strength means 
greater security and protection for your insurance business. 
Represent The Kansas City, and be sure that you and your 
assureds are amply protected at all times. 


*Unless, of course, 
he happens along 
ot the right time! 
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utilized laws for purposes for which 
they were never intended. New 
York’s history on commissions, both 
legislative and judicial, reviewed in 
the opinion of the attorney general 
and in my letter of August 5, 1948, 
to the attorney general requesting 
his opinion, establishes clearly in my 
opinion that the Legislature has 
never intended, up to the present 
time, to confer upon the superintend- 
ent the power to regulate concerted 
activity in the field of commissions. 


I firmly believe that in a matter 
of such vital importance to the com- 
panies and the producers alike, we 
should not read into the law by a 
process of interpretation powers for 
the superintendent which the Legis- 
lature has consistently refused to 
grant him. If the superintendent of 
insurance is to have power of any 
kind in connection with the fixing 
of commissions, it ought to be 
granted only after an exhaustive 
legislative debate by means of which 
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Dineen—Continued 


all the producers of the state and the 
insuring public may have a clear idea 
as to exactly what is contemplated 
and how they will be affected 
thereby. 

At the moment there is a lull in 
the developments while independent 
counsel engaged by the conferences 
are examining the impact of the at- 
torney general’s decision, and we 
should know in a comparatively 
short period of time—as we must 
—whether the attorney general's 
opinion will be accepted by the in- 
dustry or whether it will be reviewed 
in the appellate courts. 


How Do | Feel? 


I have been asked: “How do you 
feel about such legislation?” 

In this country we find it difficult 
to make economic changes by law 
until the legislative climate is pro- 
pitious. To illustrate, we had to 
have the stock market excesses of 
the pre-1929 era before Congress 
enacted the Securities Exchange 
Act; we had to have bank failures 
in the post-1929 period before our 
national legislature enacted the Fed- 
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eral Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Law. The great losses suffered by 
the public as a result of these two 
imperfections in our economic sys- 
tems could have been markedly re- 
duced if the legislation had been en- 
acted before the event instead of 
after. The fault was not that of the 
legislators. They were in Congress 
to effectuate the will of those who 
had elected them—and time had 
dullel the memories of their con- 
stituents as to previous financial 
debacles and the lessons to be 
learned therefrom. A legislator who 
presented remedial measures on 
these subjects before 1929 would 
have been regarded as impractical 
—a visionary, or, worse still, a re- 
former or “do-gooder.” 


So it is with this problem. We 
have had commission wars before— 
and I venture the prediction we wil] 
have them again. Had I felt other. 
wise, I would have opposed giving 
any consideration to the commission 
legislation introduced at either the 
1948 or 1949 sessions of the New 
York State Legislature, upon the 
ground that it would never be needed 
and hence was unnecessary. We 
recognize that effective rate regy. 
lation is a potent factor in con- 
trolling production expenses and 
preventing commission wars—the 
compensation rate structure proves 
that—but I am wholly unconvinced 
that rate regulation in all other lines 
has improved sufficiently to provide 
its own form of commission control, 


The Other End of the Scale 


For example, at the other end of 
the scale from the scientifically made 
and effectively regulated workmen’s 
compensation rate structure is the 
fidelity and surety rate structure in 
which agreement has not even been 
reached as to what factors should 
be considered and how they should 
he evaluated for rate making and 
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| ASSETS | 


Cash in Banks and on Hand 





In Accordance with Requirements of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners 





United States Government Bonds* 


$ 1,196,418.91 
7,687,263.40 





375,721.00 





State, County and Municipal Bonds* 
Real Estate—Home Office Building 


795,686.02 





1,955,824.65 





Premiums Outstanding—Not Overdue 
Other Admitted Assets 


287,137.28 





TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 





| LIABILITIES 








Reserve for Losses and Loss Expense 


$12,298,051.26 


$ 5,201,305.76 








Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Federal and State Taxes 


3,769,481.73 
421,340.65 








NATIONAL 
Automobile and Casualty 
Insurance Co. 

HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES 





Other Reserves 





TOTAL LIABILITIES— 


Capital Paid-Up — 


460,510.53 





$ 9,852,638.67 
$1,000,000.00 





Surplus 


1,445,412.59 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 





TOTAL 


$ 2,445,412.59 
$12,298,051.26 





* At amortized values. 


ALL FORMS OF CASUALTY INSURANCE AND BONDS 





On the basis of December 31,1948, market quotations on Bonds, 
Total Admitted Assets would be increased to $12,392,510.86 and 
Surplus to Policyholders would be increased to $2,539,872.19. 











rate regulatory purposes (see 
“Surety Rate Making,” by Dr. Jules 
Backman, 1949). As another ex- 
ample, there have been notable im- 
provements in fire insurance rate 
making and rate regulation in recent 
years, but regulation of rates for that 
structure, from the standpoint of 
effectiveness, lies on middle ground, 
somewhere between workmen’s com- 
pensation at the one extreme and 
fidelity and surety at the other. 

Any objective student of rate 
regulation would have to concede 
that, if our past progress is any 
criterion, many years will elapse be- 
fore truly effective regulation can 
be obtained countrywide over these 
and other rate structures. In the 
meantime ample opportunity will 
exist for commission wars in the less 
effectively regulated lines. 


Another Cataclysm 


Human nature being what it is, I 
think we will have to have another 
cataclysm in the commission field 
before the industry will face the 
problem resolutely with a will to find 
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a solution. Without such a will— 
without large-scale support from 
companies and producers alike—no 
permissive plan of the type hereto- 
fore used and now under considera- 
tion will work. The more radical and 
at the same time the more simple 
device of fixing a flat maximum 
commission by law, as has been done 
for many years in the life insurance 
business, has not even been explored 
in connection with the present prob- 
lem. 


Without in any way indicating 
approval or disapproval of the latter 
suggestion, I think a parenthetical 
observation is in order. Those who 
think that fixing standard maximum 
commissions by law will stifle indi- 
vidual energy, initiative and ability 
and will destroy private enterprise 
might review with profit the activi- 
ties of our life underwriters. In that 
field where standardized commis- 
sions are the rule, the opportunities 
for success have traditionally been 
in direct: proportion to the energy, 
initiative and ability of the individual 
producers. 


Should Be Fully Demonstrated 


Since there is a possibility that 
those who think as I do may be in 
error, the argument that we ought 
to await developments is not wholly 
without substance. Legislation of 
this type necessarily limits competi- 
tion on commissions and reduces 
freedom of action, so that I cannot 
conscientiously dismiss as completely 
untenable the view that the need for 
such legislation should be fully dem- 
onstrated before it is enacted. 

It is for these practical reasons 
that I have refrained from affirma- 
tively urging the enactment of legis- 
lation at this time. At the same time 
I have not opposed such legislation. 
To us it did not seem that the de- 
partment should lead the procession 
or follow it. Our responsibility—at 
this stage—is to present the facts as 
we see them—objectively and dis- 
passionately—in the hope that the 
presentation will contribute to an in- 
telligent analysis of the problem and 
thereby lead to the correct solution. 


‘ ‘From "an address before the Casualty and 
Surety Club of Buffalo. 
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U.S.BRANCH U.S.BRANCH 
UNITED STATES = RIVER WESTCHESTER ALLEMANNIA WESTERN BRITISH SOUTHERN 
FIRE INS. CO. NS. CO. FIRE INS. CO. FIRE INS. CO. ASSURANCE AMERICA _ FIRE INS. 0 


Cash in Banks & Trust Companies | $ 7,800,355 $ 4,235,762 $ 5,050,748 $ 1,153,477 $ 1,067,440 $ 682,826 $ 1,091,009 


United States Government Bonds 31,981,414 | 19,463,805 19,756,173 4,455,137 4,963,311 2,451,396 1,039,745 
Other Bonds and Stocks 17,990,062 13,307,918 12,817,798 2,121,226 968,577 1,047,130 1,318,469 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 24,115 31,000 229,291 78,339 | 


Real Estate } 1,500 | 1,000 37,000 80,000 
| 

Premium Balances Receivable | 3,142,252 | 1,960,343 2,372,031 | 421,137 422,431 229,993 183,880 

(Not over three months due) | 
Bills Receivable, Not Due | 544,633 216,298 442,196 | 
Interest Accrued 100,882 | 59,764 | 63,279 | 13,832 10,133 6,297 8,804 
Other Assets 1,482,437 | 390,457 1,039,868 121,008 124,965 21,396 24,198 
Total Admitted Assets $63,067,650 $39,666,347 $41,808,384 | $ 8,444,156 $ 7,556,857 $ 4,439,038 | $ 3,666,0% 





| 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums $24,992,299 $14,509,496 | $15,903,380 $ 3,401,595 | $ 2,771,015 | $ 1,539,276 | $ 1,733,038 
Reserve for Losses and 
Loss Expenses 7,409,014 | 4,966,437 6,055,175 | 872,930 1,164,058 569,928 307,099 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 1,612,400 1,057,500 | 1,291,000 202,558 | 260,800 | 121,850 75,228 
Other Reserves 879,059 361,315 | 753,866 109,077 | 111,323 | 26,436 14,864 
Capital 2,000,000 | 2,000,000 | 2,000,000 1,200,000 | +500,000 +500,000 500,000 
| | 
Net Surplus 26,174,878 | 16,771,599 | 15,804,963 2,657,996 | 2,749,661 1,681,548 1,035,848 
Surplus to Policyholders 28,174,878 18,771,599 17,804,963 3,857,996 | 3,249,661 2,181,548 1,535,848 
$63,067,650 $39,666,347 | $41,808,384 $ 8,444,156 $ 7,556,857 $ 4.439.038 $ 3,666,096 











} — -_____. 

*Securities in statements include amounts deposited with various states, as On the basis of December 31, 1948, Market quotations for all Bonds ai 
required by law, in the following amounts: United States Fire, $3,610,229; Stocks owned, the Total Admitted Assets and Surplus would be increased 
North River, $2,454,022; Westchester Fire, $2,193,008; Allemannia Fire, by the following amounts: United States Fire, $358,110; North River 
$255,000; Western Assurance, $675,076; British America, $668,148; South- $213,329; Westchester Fire, $300,088; Allemannia Fire, $82,778; Westem 
ern Fire, $297,011. Assurance, $22,746; British America, $25,208; Southern Fire, $21,158. 
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COLORFUL MATS 


HE highly colorful solid rubber link 


mats built by the Sterling Rubber 
Products Company are especially appli- 
cable to installation in entrance ways, 
hallways and elevators but can be used 
in many other locations. The mats are 
made to order in seven color variations 
and of any size and shape. The company 
name, trademark or advertising message 
provides constant point of sale advertis- 
ing while the mat itself is excellent pro- 
tection against accidents. 
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SALES AND SERVICE KIT 


ERE is a sales and service kit de- 

signed especially for insurance sales- 
men. The case is made of soft, smooth 
but tough top grain cowhide with three 
built-in pockets. In the front of one of 
these is a window for business cards 
which also serves to identify the case as 
yours. In the center, secured by a pat- 
ented loose-leaf device, are removable 
pockets, folders and classifiers. The lin- 


ing of the bag is of tan vinyl-coated fabric. 
Publishers 


Pictorial are the manufac- 


turers. 





JUSTIFYING TYPEWRITER 


NDERWOOD has announced a justi- 

fying typewriter incorporating an en- 
tirely new and exclusive built-in feature 
to provide an even right-hand margin on 
typewritten copy. The construction is 
such that it does not in any way interfere 
with the use of the machine for regular 
office typing. Justifying is accomplished 
by a variable pitch rack, the ends of 
which extend beyond the carriage on both 
the right and left sides of the machine. 
The machine is designed particularly for 
use in the preparation of bulletins, sales 
letters, portfolios, house magazines, office 
forms and similar original copy to be 
reproduced by any method of printing. 








SANITARY WATER COOLER 


HE new self-contained, ten gallon ca- 

pacity water cooler manufactured by 
Temprite Products Corporation features 
an all stainless steel top and drain as- 
sembly and an automatic water-flow regu- 
lator. A constant flow of water is said to 
be maintained despite outside water pres- 
sure variations. The manufacturers claim 
the design of the bubbler gives maximum 
sanitary protection. A glass filler attach- 
ment is available as optional equipment. 





BREAST POCKET WALLET 


LTHOUGH this wallet, designed by 

Robinson Reminders to be carried in 
the breast pocket, is smartly thin, it in- 
cludes pockets for license, cards and 
stamps as well as convenient places for 
money and papers. Under the self-closing 
cover which is held fast by an automatic 
feature that cannot wear is the Robinson 
Reminder note pad. 
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EFFECTIVE LETTER WRITING 


effective advertising medium 
that any company can use, yet it 
is probably the most neglected. Last 
year, we wrote to 89 large business 
concerns, including 36 insurance 
companies, asking whether they had 
ever offered a course in letter writ- 
ing to their employees. Only 17 of 
the 74 that replied said that they 
had. The other replies said in effect, 
“We are not doing anything about 
this important matter, although we 
know that we should.” 
In the Prudential, we have adopted 
a long-range program for corre- 
spondence improvement. It is not 
a perfect program. In fact, the 
longer we work with it, the more 
we realize that we are only scratch- 
ing the surface as far as the possi- 
bilities of letter improvement are 
concerned. However, the results to 
date have convinced us that our ef- 
forts have been well worth while. 


Tete business letter is the most 


Effective Writing Techniques 


Effective Writing Techniques is 
the name of a training course that 
was developed by our own staff. By 
December 1, about 3,000 field em- 
ployees had attended class sessions. 

The course is our own product, 
although we have drawn freely upon 
the material found in books written 
by the experts on the subject. 
Naturally, this was done with their 
permission. The reason that we went 
to the trouble of developing our 
own course was that we felt that the 
material should be tailored to fit our 
own needs. The books that have 
been written on the subject seldom 
use insurance letters to illustrate 
writing techniques. We have tried 
to show our correspondents how 
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JOHN E. THIELE 
Senior Methods Analyst, 
The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America 


these techniques can be applied to 
the letters that they write in their 
daily work. 

The full course provides 14 hours 
of instruction. Visual aids are used 
extensively. To introduce the sub- 
ject, we prepared our own sound 
slidefilm. We also use the series of 
sound slidefilms titled, ‘“Frailey’s 
Letter Clinic,” which is distributed 
by the Dartnell Corporation. Stu- 
dent participation is encouraged 
through short quizzes and classroom 
discussion of letter problems. At the 
conclusion of each session, every 
member of the class is provided with 
a set of printed notes for future 
reference. 

The course is only one part of our 
correspondence improvement pro- 
gram, since we are convinced that 
correspondence improvement must 
be a continuing activity if any last- 
ing benefits are to be realized. No 
matter how good a course may be, its 
value will disappear within six 
months if the letter writers are not 
frequently reminded to practice 
what they learn. After completing 
the course, all home office employees 
who write 20 letters or more a month 
are enrolled in the Hower Letter 
Improvement Service. 

The service provides four monthly 
and two semi-annual letter audits and 
a series of 15 printed weekly lessons 
in letter writing for each corre- 
spondent enrolled. Carbon copies of 
20 letters are submitted for each 
audit. The service analyzes and 
scores six of these letters. As in 
golf, the lower the score the better 


the performance. The Hower Serv- 
ice is guided in its criticism by the 
course material that we use so that 
there is no clash between our instruc- 
tion and the comments made by the 
reviewers. The fact that the letter 
audits are made by an outside or- 
ganization seems to increase their 
effectiveness. 


Monthly Review 


In addition to the Hower audits, 
the management of each division has 
been asked to review the work of its 
correspondents at least once a month. 
These reviews give management an 
opportunity to observe weaknesses 
that might not be apparent to an 
outside reviewer, such as inaccurate 
statements of fact, incomplete in- 
formation or lack of good judgment. 
They also serve to remind letter 
writers that management is keenly 
interested in the quality of their cor- 
respondence. 

To create further interest in better 
letters, we are now preparing a series 
of monthly bulletins that will be dis- 
tributed to correspondents in both 
the home office and the field. These 
bulletins will re-emphasize the prin- 
ciples covered in the Effective Writ- 
ing Techniques course and suggest 
new ways in which they can be ap- 
plied. The bulletins are printed on 
punched paper so that they can be 
inserted in the notebooks that are 
provided for each correspondent 
when he takes the course. 

Effective writing is most im- 
portant when material is prepared 
for wide circulation. A substantial 
amount of time may be lost when 
hundreds of readers have difficulty 
in understanding the meaning of a 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Question: 


HOW CAN YOU BETTER THE BEST? 


Answer: 


The new 





You look just once and your eyes tell you “It’s a 


beauty!” 


For the new Gray Magic Royal is the newest and 
greatest of all office typewriters. You’ve never seen 


anything like it! 


Its soft gray tone banishes glint and glare. Now 
just put your fingers on that new, revolutionary key- 
board. Notice how the Finger-Flow keys cushion 


your fingers in perfect comfort. 


But just go down the line of new, improved fea- 
tures. See how the new GRAY MAGIC Royal 
betters the best—how Royal succeeds Royal as the 


World’s No. 1 Typewriter! 








New Color! New Look! New Touch! NEW FEATURES! 


Finger-Flow Keys — designed to cradle 
the finger tips, the Finger-Flow Key- 
board gives greater clearance between 
rows of keys. And the touch that has 
made Royal the 2% to 1 favorite among 
typists is even lighter, faster—now, more 
than ever, the operator’s dream touch! 


Removable Cylinder — another bit of 
Gray Magic — another new Royal im- 
provement. Single-handed, with the 
thumb and finger of the right hand, you 
can lift out the cylinder to clean or 


GRAY 


change. A simple press and lift — and 
it’s out. No tool kits! No mechanics! 


Clean Change Ribbon — This new Royal 
exclusive permits swift, clean ribbon 
changing. The specially designed spool 
lets you slip the ribbon loop on without 
even removing the empty spool from its 
hub. No fuss—no more inky fingers with 
this great Royal feature. 


“Magic” Margin—Most magic Royal 
feature of all, “Magic” Margin sets the 
margin where it’s wanted, at the flick of 


The 0A0 
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1G ROY, 


the finger. Just position the carriage, 
flick the lever and it’s all set. No 
reaching from carriage to keyboard and 
back—no fumbling with margin stops. 


There are other new features, too — 
plus tried and true Royal exclusives. Cull 
a Royal representative today! Meet the 
magic of the new easy-writing Royal in 
your own office. See how it means hap- 
pier typists . . . better, faster work. 





L 


Made By The World’s Largest Manufacturer Of Typewriters 


“Magic”’ is a registered trade-mark of the Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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AROUND THE OFFICE 


GUY FERGASON 


Dear Mr. Fergason: 

Our office does not use a time 
clock; however, we do have a time 
report showing the time worked by 
our employees. Is this a satisfactory 
procedure under the Wage and 
Hour Act: 

H. M.D. (Chicago) 


Dear H. M. D.: 

I would have to know more about 
the detail of your time report to in- 
telligently answer your question con- 
cerning your report. You should 
keep a record of the time worked by 
all non-exempt employees. It is 
recommended that the time report 
indicate the actual reporting and 
leaving time in the morning and 
afternoon with a place for recording 
overtime. 

I would like to make the following 
observations in connection with the 
use of such a time-report. 


(1) Inasmuch as you must keep 
a time record for the non-exempt 
employees, why not keep an accurate 
record—this can be kept on a per- 
sonal basis under the “honor sys- 
tem” with each employee recording 
his own hours. Make the report 
mean something. Too many compa- 
nies are passing up a bet by permit- 
ting the employees to fill in the time 
sheet at the week’s end with 9 to 12, 
1 to 5, for each day regardless of 
the time they actually came to work. 
This does not mean that companies 
are falsifying the records—if over- 
time is involved, it is shown. It 
means that the companies are not 
personalizing these reports in order 
to help correct tardiness. 


(2) The report that I have in 
mind is intended to be a depart- 
mental report for all employees in a 
department—one report is made 
each day. You can have a weekly 
report for each employee if you pre- 
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fer. In any event, retain the detail 
of reporting and leaving time rather 
than just showing the hours worked 
each day. 

(3) The signature of the em- 
ployee is more psychological than 
practical. The employee’s signature 
does not validate or verify the time 
report as there have been cases 
where the employee's signature was 
obtained on false reports 
determined in the subsequent labor 
department investigation. The sig- 
nature, under the honor system, re- 
tards some employees from record- 
ing false reporting time or leaving 
time and tends to help personalize 
the report. It is a significant statis- 
tical report. 


this was 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


This is the fourth of a series of monthly 
comments concerning office problems. 
The items covered in this column have 
been selected because of their interest 
to our readers. If you have a question 
or a comment concerning office prob- 
lems, Mr. Fergason will be glad to hear 
from you. Your name and your company 
will not be divulged if your letter is 
answered in this column. Obviously the 
opinions expressed are those of Mr. 
Fergason and not of the editorial staff. 


Dear Mr. 

I am 49 years of age. 1 have 
changed positions two times within 
the last five years. I have observed 
that we are again approaching the 
time when employers are reluctant 
to hire persons over 40 years or so 


Fergason: 


of age. Does your observation bear 
me out: 
F. De K. (New York City) 


Dear F. De K.: 

Yes, my observations are con- 
sistent with yours. I become very 
provoked with the short-sighted, un- 
scientific attitude of some employers. 
Here again is an area of prejudice 
that has no basis in fact. Age is a 
comparative or statistical condition 
which requires analysis, investiga- 
tion and interpretation. It is not a 
static situation brought about by the 
chronological passage of time. Some 
employers fear that employees above 
40 years of age will fatigue easily, 
or that they are accident prone; 
some even consider them to be senile 
and childish. Much, of course, de- 
pends upen the individual, his back- 
ground, his experience, his health, 
his attitudes, his temperament, and 
his interests. Every alert adult adds 
to his store of knowledge every year 
that he lives. We give aptitude tests 
to hundreds of prospective em- 
ployees (applicants) every year. A 
word recognition test (vocabulary 
test) will check their general intelli- 
gence level; an interest test will ex- 
plore their vocational preferences ; a 
personality test will check their per- 
sonality type ; a mental alertness test 
will determine the level of their 
mental adaptability and so on 
through the battery of tests. 


Most men and women attain the 
level of maturity and judgment at 
40 and above which makes them de- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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uli Around the OfRce—Continved (3) Men can smoke without in- 
Produce Sparkling, terrupting their work because they 


‘Original’ Quality pendable, loyal, and capable. They ad to = yee natural at it. 
Black and White | have learned much from experience. Vomen, on the ot pit gro are Oley 
They do not submit as easily to M¢TvOuS OF emlotiona smokers, and 


when they smoke they can do little 
else. Please don’t be offended be- 


e maybe this is the reason why some his j ' 
a es managers would rather not employ pee oe — Did ee, Oe 
ul them. Perhaps, like the radio show, TUCISM. Ad you ever analyze 


stupid supervision, however, and 
b 





it pays to be ignorant ! (scrutinize) an _ash tray atter a 
qhovsand, poe aie smokes? Ashes! Ashes! 

8 dre Ss sasnes: 
y Tens-‘Hv® Dear Mr. Ferqason: I am a non-smoker so probably 
’ , ae ) that disqualifies my opinion. If your 
Quickly — Inexpensively | Should women employees be per- boss approves, then smoke. If he 
on your office offset duplicator | witfed to smoke in the office? disapproves, don’t make an issue 
: (Miss) Elsie R. (Chicago) about a questionable freedom or 
SAVE a — ieee liberty. There are more important 
——— Dear Miss R.: issues that should command your at- 
KEEP ALL INFORMATION | Yours is a difficult question be- tention. Look to your other free- 
UP-TO-DATE, INEXPENSIVELY |cause it deals with the traditional doms that may be in jeopardy— 


distaste most people have concerning freedom of enterprise; freedom 
f the female smoker. Let’s look at all against government _ regulation; 
“——“T Type, write or draw| | sides, shall we ? freedom from oppressive taxation 
pesos el (1) Basically there is no more At any rate, Elsie, please be kind 
¥ Piece of ; ; to your throat! 
= Paper. Run them reason why women shouldn't smoke : 
through business in an office than men. That’s the 
machines, single standard approach. 


(2) Actually, if the employees 
contact the public, many persons be- 
come offended in seeing women 
smoke except socially. 


paper 
MASTER PLATES | abgusTeRs! 


FOR OFFSET DUPLICATING | INSURANCE AGENTS! 








TRAFFIC MANAGERS! 


HOW DID IT HAPPEN? 
Get a clear picture of how NEW TYPEWRITER FILM 


accidents o¢curred visually by 











Business Forms 
(including ‘‘continvous'’ systems) 
Reports * Records 
Bulletins * Directions 
Instructions 


tey gas reconstructing conditions with FIFTEEN-MINUTE, full 

the MAGNO SAF-T BOARD. color, 16mm sound motion pic- 
Add progressive data any time ™ Everyone handling claims can ture featuring the advantages of 
File away for future re-runs. profitably use this device. electric typing has been released by 


Demonstrates in a vertical posi- 
tion. 


Erase without risk of 


mntnp-teahing deenges. Remington Rand Inc. It is entitled, 


“The New Remington Electric De- 
Luxe Typewriter.” Stressed is the 
all-purpose utility, outstanding op- 
erating convenience and high qual- 
ity work possible with this compact 
addition to the company’s line of 
typewriters. The film is narrated by 
Jean Paul King and was produced 
by Seymour Zweibel Productions. 

Prints, together with projection 
equipment and an experienced op- 
erator, are available for free show- 
ing or booking through any of the 
company’s branch offices. In outly- 
ing areas, bookings can be arranged 


Run the quantity you want 
—when you want it. 
No waiting; no wasted paper. 


GET FREE SAMPLE COLITHO PLATE. Write us 
for complete information and name of your local 
distributor. Or use the coupon below. 
COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON 
MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
Main Office & Factory: Glen Cove, L.I., N.Y. 
Branch Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 
Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Glen Cove, L. I., N. Y. 


Please send, at no obligation, sample and 
_ «prices of Colitho Paper Master Plates. 











Your name. For Full Information Write through toe dee a 315 
eles ats MAGNO SAF-T BOARD Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New 


Address EMIGSVILLE, PENNA. York. 
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BOOKLETS 


P5—How to Plan a More Efficient 
Office 


A booklet published to help emphasize 
the importance of modern offices and equip- 
ment. It is designed to remind management 
of some of the vital factors involved. The 
office is treated as a key production unit of 
a business; the start of the production line, 
the nerve center of intermediate processes 
and the controller of finencial and market 
data. Such matters as proper light and ven- 
tilation, arrangement and work flow are con- 


sidered. 


P6é—How to Make Your Records 
Legible and Lasting 


This booklet deals with the selection of 
the appropriate paper for various recording 
and bookkeeping purposes. Based on the two 
variables—the number of years the record is 
to be kept and the number of times during 
its life that it will be handled—a table has 
been constructed giving the recommended 
quality of paper on which the record should 
be kept. 


P7—Find-I-Tis, Its Causes and Cure 


Find-i-tis is defined in this booklet as the 
inability to find material that has been filed. 
To combat the disease, this booklet tells how 
to set up a filing system and gives the rules 
of filing and alphabetizing. Such questions 
s, "How big a file do | need?" and “How 
are file guides used?" are considered. A 
foreword to the booklet dedicates it es- 
pecially to secretaries and file clerks in dis- 
tress but notes that the boss can take a 
look, too, if he promises to be co-operative. 


P8—Check Indorsements 


This is a small but amazingly complete 
booklet on the subject which starts with the 
defintion of an indorsement and proceeds 
right through to "How to indorse if you are 
treasurer of a local fund." The liabilities as- 
sumed by an indorser and how to protect 
yourself by the proper indorsement are con- 
sidered as well as such matters as how to 
guarantee a check for a friend, what an 
“order” check is and when not to indorse a 
check. 


To Best’s Insurance News 


75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 


* The above material is available without 
charge or obligation. Simply check pub- 
lication(s) desired. 
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Actually, the Gray AUDOGRAPH 
. at least 200% 


. by saving hours of 


pays you a profit. . 
each year . 
valuable time for you and your sec 
retary ... by multiplying and in 
creasing your accomplishment 

by getting more work done faster 
easier, far more economically, be 
cause of a combination of features 


unmatched by any other machine 


The Gray AUDOGRAPH records 
WZelelame lia iehilelapmmi-1(-)o)slelal-Meaelana-la te) 
tions, meetings, conferences, and. in- 
venfories an unbreakable easy-to 
file,, mailable. discs that cést but a 
few pennies yet record for over 
60 minutes! Weighing only 16 
pounds and taking less desk space 
than a letter-tray, the Gray AUDO- 
GRAPH is the smallest and lightest 


GRAY MANUFACTURING COMP ANY e HARTFORD | 


Viddéasle VLE Gf. 


of all dictating instruments, and the 
simplest and easiest to operate. 


A 


And rugged? Why it can be 
bounced and jarred, subjected to 
roughest handling, operated any 
where—at home or on trains, planes, 
erate} in your car, in any position most 
ola hameelateliiteyal even upside-down 
without affecting its superb per 
formance in any way! ¥o get the 
complete story you ought to see it 
hear it try it an experience 
unique in itself! Phone AUDO 
GRAPH, your city, for free demon 
SigelilolamelaleMsa-t-Miale] Milam ol!) mmol alla= 
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Canadian Sales & Service: Northern 
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...now linked in a joint undertaking 
to extend the availability and effectiveness 


of Microfilming as a modern business tool 





WHEREVER THERE'S BusiNnés 











business 












Effective immediately, the entire pro- 
duction of Bell & Howell microfilming 
equipment will be distributed and serv- 
iced through the worldwide Burroughs 
organization. 


Bell & Howell microfilm equipment, 
built to standards of precision and 
dependability that have made Bell & 
Howell the recognized leader in the 
field of photography, incorporates 
many important technical advances. 
And Burroughs, through the unmatched 
size, scope and training of its organi- 
zation, is uniquely equipped to help 
business take full advantage of this 
exceptional microfilming equipment. 


This new arrangement promises important 
benefits to business concerns 





For many years, Burroughs has worked 
closely with users of figuring, account- 
ing and statistical machines to achieve 
increasingly efficient mechanized sys- 
tems in the office. With this back- 
ground, Burroughs can now help busi- 
ness integrate modern and efficient 
microfilming into its systems and 
methods to save time, space and money 
in the reproduction of records for 
current use and for storage. 


Burroughs world-famed service organi- 
zation will provide not only efficient 
maintenance of microfilm equipment 
but also prompt service in the process- 
ing of films for microfilm users. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


Beli & Howell microfilm equipment is based upon a new 
principle of recording, which doubles the efficiency and 


halves the cost of microfilm for many business purposes. 
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— Because it’s an Edison Votcowriler... 
| t's the only disc-lype fice dictating tnstiument with 


Lar-luned dewel-Action 











THE DISC EDISON 
VOICEWRITER 


What does Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action 
mean? It means the dictator’s voice 
is “‘tailor-made”’ so that a secretary, 
when transcribing, hears every word, 
clearly, the first time. 

It means that your secretary can 
increase her speed and accuracy, 
organize her work better, be a real 
executive assistant. 

It means that you can dictate 
more rapidly, in your normal speak- 
ing voice, knowing that Ear-Tuned 
Jewel-Action makes even the hard- 
est-to-record syllables easy to hear 
and understand. 

It means that you have, in the 
Disc Edison Voicewriter, an office 


dictating instrument engineered to 
the same high quality standards as 
other famous Edison products. 

In all, the Disc Edison Voicewriter 
has 19 exclusive features . . . features 
which Edison has found, through 
half a century of research, to be es- 
sential for convenient, efficient dic- 
tation—full and complete enclosure 
of the instrument, speed control, 
simplicity of operation. 

But the important fact is that now, 
whichever method of dictation fits 
your office requirements best, Edison 
offers you Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action 
in your choice of cylinder-type or 
disc-type dictating instruments. 





Only the EDIPHONE MAN brings you the exclusive advantages of Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action. 





. 


QL Edwoon— 








Phone “EDIPHONE” in your city, or 
write Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, 
West Orange,New Jersey. In Canada: 
Thomas A. Edison of Canada, ltd., 
Toronto 1, Ontario 
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HEN photography moved 
into the premium accounting 
department of the Acacia 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 
management was sold on the fact 
this was the way to handle the prob- 
lem of premium account card con- 
trol. The company’s planning com- 
mittee had made a detailed study of 
the system then in use, and of the 
proposed photographic system. This 
investigation turned up a_ highly 
favorable score for the new proce- 
dure, and a trial installation led to 
approval by the executive committee. 


Proven Value 


It was almost three years ago that 
the Remington Rand Dexigraph sys- 
tem was installed and the manage- 
ment’s judgment of the results is 
summed up in these words: “Dur- 
ing the intervening years of actual 
operation, it has thoroughly proven 
its value.” 


Centralization of control, absolute 
accuracy of transcription, ease and 
speed in handling, and availability of 
complete policy data to all depart- 
ments at the same time are the main 
factors calling for the use of photog- 
raphy in the premium accounting 
department, because its premium 
account card is both a history and 
an accounting record. References by 
various departments to policies re- 
quire that more than 20,000 account 
cards be examined each month. Un- 
der the old system, this meant that 
more than 20,000 account cards had 
to be charged-out of the department 
each month. 


Previous Difficulties 


In recommending the change to a 
system that would make it possible 
to keep account cards in the premium 
accounting department at all times, 
the planning committee gave this 


Continued on the next page) 
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Helen Lawson of the premium accounting department pulls from the file cards which are 
to be photographed. 
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Margaret Whalen operates the camera with which she regularly sorts and photocopies 
1,200 cards a day. 











Making the prints 


fairly detailed list of objections to the 
then-existing methods: 

1) Lack of control by the depart- 
ment (premium accounting) respon- 
sible for these records. 

2) Account cards charged-out are 
not available when needed for: 

a. Posting payments received. 

b. Sending premium notices. 

c. Giving information to depart- 
ments requesting same. 

d. Making basic changes in ac- 
counting status. 

e. Other 
dends, etc. 

3) Not more than one department 
can use the card at the same time, 
which results in: 

a. Delay in issuing new insurance. 

b. Delay in answering correspond- 
ence, thus impairing service to pol- 
icvholders. 

c. Delay in getting accounting in- 
formation properly posted. 

d. Other delays, all in some man- 
ner affecting the efficiency of the 
home office staff. 

4) Unproductive expenditure of 
clerical time in locating charged-out 
account cards when they are re- 
quired by some department other 
than the one having the card. 

5) Impossibility of furnishing im- 
mediate information in emergency 
situations because the account card 
is charged-out and not easily located. 

6) Lack of available account card 
information where card is charged- 
out results in many instances in the 
holding of ‘‘application folders” from 
the general files longer than would 
ordinarily be necessary. 


reasons—audits, divi- 


Advantages of New System 


The new system selected by the 
planning committee was considered 
to have a number of significant ad- 
vantages among which are: a) the 
ability of the camera to copy both 
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sides of the account card on a single 
piece of duplex (two-sided) paper; 
b) the fact that photographing the 
cards and developing the copies are 
separate operations. (This last 
meant that the camera could be 
moved right into the department 
next to the card files, because it re- 
quires no tanks or plumbing at the 
point-of-use, only an electric socket ; 
the exposed photocopies could be de- 
veloped, washed and dried at another 
point. ) 








Washing 


the prints 


The present system of handling 
premium account cards follows this 
general. procedure : 

A department seeking information 
from an account card fills out a 
charge-out slip and sends it to the 
premium accounting department. 
Departments having the greatest 
number of occasions for references 
to premium account cards use code 
numbers instead of department or 
individual names (i.e., cashier’s de- 
partment is No. 1; policyholders’ 
service, No. 2; actuarial, No. 3, etc.) 

At the bottom of the charge-out 
slip there is a perforated tab on 
which is entered the policy number 
and department code identification. 
This tab is torn off by the premium 
accounting clerk receiving the slip; 
the account card is pulled and card 
and tab are handed to Miss Margaret 
Whalen, the Dexigraph operator. 


The slip, minus the tab, is filed jp 
place of the card while the latter jg 
being photocopied. 

When account cards are pulled fo, 
other purposes (premium postings 
etc.) a different color-coded slip js 
used, so that a clerk can tell at q 
glance just where in the departmen 
the card can be located. 

According to Department 

When a card is to be Deyi. 
graphed, Miss Whalen sorts accord- 
ing to requesting department, using 
the code number which appears op 
the tab. Next to the camera she has 
a half dozen or more small disks each 
bearing one of the departmental 
code numbers. Then, placing the 
disk within the camera image field, 
she photocopies all of the cards indi- 
cated for a particular department, 
This makes it a simple matter to 
sort and route the copies to the 
proper departments as soon as they 
have been developed and dried. 

Generally (unless there is a spe- 
cial rush for a card‘copy ) the opera- 
tor Dexigraphs the cards in large 
batches and the exposed 
photocopy paper in light-tight trans- 
fer boxes to the processing room in 
the basement. 

Because the camera is simplicity 
itself in its operation, it is not un- 
usual for Miss Whalen to sort and 
photocopy more than 1,200 cards a 
day, and she has sorted and copied 
as many as 1,500 of the two-sided 
cards in one ordinary working day 
(3,000 images on the duplex paper). 


sends 


Destroyed aiter Use 


In addition to the saving in han- 
dling time that is effected in the 
receiving departments because of the 
fact that they can destroy the copies 





Drying the prints. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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after they have served their pur- 

ses, another operation is elimi- 
nated. Under the former system, the 
departments using the cards had to 
keep a record, showing that the 
cards had been picked up by some 
other department or had been re- 
turned to premium accounting. This, 





of course, is no longer necessary, | 


not only because return of the copies 
js unnecessary, but also because 


there is no longer any occasion for 


card copies to go from one depart- 
ment to another since all requests 
for copies are handled at the pre- 
mium card file. 


All changes to be made on pre- 
mium account cards in posting and 
other data as a result of adjustments 
made by journal vouchers, policy 
changes, etc., are now made by the 
premium accounting department. 
The departments originating the 
changes authorize them on a special 
form, and hold a carbon copy until 
they have been notified by premium 
accounting that the changes have 
been made. 


The only time premium account 
cards leave the department now is in 
the event of dead and matured cases, 
and cancelled policies. 


Other Uses 


Although set up primarily for the 
handling of premium account cards, 
the system is used for other pur- 
poses, and additional advantages 
which have resulted include faster 
and more accurate copying of vari- 
ous documents, reduction in typing 
time, and elimination of proof-read- 
ing of copied material. 


When the system was first in- 
stalled, the management was anx- 
ious to insure favorable employee 
reaction. For this reason a release 
was sent to all departments explain- 
ing the procedure, the need for it, 


and the advantages expected from it. | 


On a fixed date all account cards 
were returned to premium account- 
ing, brought up-to-date in their post- 
ings, and refiled. The next morning 
the new system went into effect. 
From that point on, Acacia execu- 
tives agree, the new system has been 
Just about all on the plus side. 


Mr. Smart: "I'm afraid you are ignoring m 
“at : y 
efficiency system, Jones." . . 
¢ bs omebody has got to get the work 
» ov.” 








your 
business 
in an 


incinerator... 


.. Lf you trust 


Safe, efficient Mosier 

Record Containers come 

in a variety of durable 

finishes to harmonize 
your office. 


throwing 






ORDINARY METAL FILES 
to protect any vital records 
against FIRE! 


Records have been burned! . .. Businesses have been 
ruined! ... Will yours be next? 

Fire insurance cannot be collected without proof of 
loss records. More important, you could not keep 
your business operating without essential ledgers 
and papers. So, don’t trust ordinary metal files 
that cremate records instantly in a fire. 

4 out of 10 businesses that suffer a complete 
burn-out never reopen. Don’t let that happen to you! 





HERE’S POSITIVE PROTECTION .. . | 





Mosler Insulated Record Containers. They provide 
constant, on-the-spot protection of a one-hour 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Class C, tested and 
approved safe—plus the convenience of a modern, 
efficient filing system. Insulated receding door 
locks over file drawers. Fire just can’t get in... 
yet, you can have this invaluable protection at a 
surprisingly modest price. 

Why take chances? See your Mosler dealer now 
and be sure. Send for booklet ‘‘Mosler Insulated 
Record Containers.” 


ge Mosler Safec 


Main Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 


FILL OUT AND MAIL—TODAY! 


ES Il nc Bin sone Ren on on 
Dealers in principal cities 
Factories: Hamilton, O. 
Largest Builders of Safes and 
Vaults in the World 








e poe inant = 
Builders of the U. S. Gold Storage 
Vault Doors at Fort Knox, Ky. 


The Mosler Safe Co., Dept. BN 
320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
Please send me: 
The new free booklet ‘‘Mosler Insulated Record 
Containers.” 
The Name of my nearest Mosler Dealer. 
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Letter Writing—from page 57 


circular letter. Wrong interpreta- 
tions can build up a mountain of 
correspondence. While it is easy to 
recognize writing that is difficult to 
read, it is often hard for the writer 
to find the remedy. Sometimes a 
fresh viewpoint is needed. For this 
purpose, we have provided a writ- 
ers’ advisory service. 

The staff consists of persons who 
have had previous letter writing as- 
signments in the company and are 
well grounded in the course material. 
They have also been benefited by a 
course in practical writing that Dr. 
Rudolf Flesch gave to a small group 
of Prudential writers last year. Any 
one in the Company may submit ma- 
terial for review. The reading level 
of the material is checked and if there 
is a doubt that the text can be 
clearly understood from one reading, 
revisions are suggested. The revi- 
sions are, of course, subject to the 
approval of the person submitting the 
material. The revisions suggested 
are usually accepted as improve- 


ments on the original text. We be- 
lieve there is a real need for this 
service in any organization that has 
a large number of people originating 
circular letters, memoranda and 
other forms of written instruction. 
Tips for Fingertips 

Since a letter is a cooperative ef- 
fort between the dictator and the 
transcriber, the training of cylinder 
transcribers, stenographers and 
typists is a necessary part of cor- 
respondence improvement. This 
training is done in our transcription 
service division before new ap- 
pointees are assigned to production 
sections. Each trainee is given a 
copy of a manual entitled “Tips for 
Fingertips.” The text includes in- 
structions for arranging typed ma- 
terial, as well as suggestions for im- 
proving typing techniques. A special 
edition of the manual has been pre- 
pared for the transcribers in field 
offices. The use of this manual 
helps to standardize the appearance 
of our letters and improve the qual- 
ity of typing. 



















proven! 


THIS CHAIR can fay for Its 


IN 6 MONTHS! 


Yes, an employee seated in a SIKES chair can 
save at least 42 hour per day productive effori, 
enough to pay for the chair within 6 months * 


No more “late afternoon slump” with its 
loss of employee efficiency. The “Kradl-Tilt” 
back and patented “Fixed-Floating” seat 
which automatically assures proper posture, 
means a rested worker, a more productive 
worker. Simple hand adjustments custom-fit 
the Sikes X13114 Clerical Posture Chair for 
correct sitting position all through the day. 
No wonder we can make the statement “this 
chair pays you back”,—its economy has been 


Sikes Clerical Posture Chairs are of fin- 
est wood construction, finished to match 
any desk. Available in genuine leather 
or fabric also with famous KOOLCUSH- 
ION seat. 


coast. 


At over 500 dealers coast to 
Write us for name of nearest. 


*“Look Behind the Price Tag” folder. 
proving Sikes is the most economical 
chair you can buy, sent on request. 


The SIKES COMPANY, Inc. 
30 Churchill St. 


Buffalo 7, N. Y. 
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One of the first activities that was 
undertaken by the correspondenge 
improvement section when it was 
established in, 1939 was the suryey 
of correspondence practices in the 
various divisions. In general, a gor. 
respondence survey covers the prog. 
esses a letter goes through from the 
time it is received in a division unti] 
the reply is sent and the case is filed. 
This includes the method of reading 
and routing the incoming mail, the 
method of obtaining case informa. 
tion, the method of reply (that js 
form, model or dictated letters), the 
transcription and typing service pro- 
vided and the filing system used. Ip 
addition, a review is made of the 
work of the individual correspond- 
ents. 

Many improvements in_ practice 
have been developed during these 
surveys. Poorly worded form letters 
have been revised or discontinued. 
Inadequate acknowledgment systems 
have been remedied. In some cases 
the routing of incoming mail has 
been changed so that time is saved in 
getting the information needed for 
replies. However, aside from any 
specific benefits, the survey program 
is of great value in focusing the at- 
tention of both management and 
staff upon the problem of better let- 
ters and better service for our pol- 
icyholders. 


Letters of Complaint 


Our policyholders have also played 
a part in our correspondence im- 
provement program. They helped us 
by writing letters of complaint. #or 
24 months all complaints were re- 
viewed by the correspondence in- 
provement section. The mail readers 
who route incoming letters from pol- 
icyholders were instructed to tag all 
those that seemed to be complaints. 
The tag informed the manager of 
the division concerned that the en- 
tire case was to be sent to the cor- 
respondence improvement section for 
review after action had been com- 
pleted. During the review, we found 
that many complaints were caused 
by letters written at the home office. 
Sometimes the letters had given in- 
correct or incomplete information. 
Sometimes a form letter or model 
letter was used when it did not fit 
the situation. Perhaps you have 
heard the story about the unidentt- 
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Sanitary base. Equipped 


$24.95. 


$24.95. 


A 3001—Two letter size drawers, on 
with plastic 
hardware. 16” deep—total height 30%”. 


ON SALE AT YOUR LOCAL STATIONER—OFFICE FURNITURE 
DEALER AND DEPARTMENT STORES. 





c 10) 


A JUNIOR FILING SYSTEM 
FOR EVERY BUSINESS NEED. 


C 3046—Two letter size drawers on 
Sani base (3001) plus one double 
4x 6 (F3462) card cabinet. 16” deep 
—total height 36%”. $30.95. 


D 1600—Two door storage cabinet. 
equipped with lock. 24” wide—16” 
deep—36%” high. $28.60. 


B 3002—Combination of one letter size 
drawer and one storage compartment, 
on Sanitary base. Equipped with plastic 
hardware. 16” deep—total height 30%”. 








fed underwriter who sent out a 
form letter to an agent asking the 
present occupation of an applicant’s 
deceased husband. The answer came 
back, “The insured’s husband is 
either playing First Harp for St. 
Peter or is Captain of Ladder Truck 
No. 2 for Satan.” 

In brief, the complaint analysis 
furnished ample evidence that we 
needed a training course for our 
letter writers. It was valuable in 
other ways, too. It showed us where 
delays in service were occurring. It 
told us what company practices were 
likely to cause complaints. For ex- 
ample, one letter suggested that we 
comply with a prospective insured’s 
request when he states he does not 
want an agent to call, but merely 
wishes descriptive literature. Our 
practice was changed accordingly. 
We also found that, under certain 
circumstances, the mailing of weekly 
premium lapse notices should be 
postponed in order to prevent a no- 
tice being received by the insured 
after the policy was reinstated. In 
addition to reducing the number of 
complaints, this change in practice 
saved 40 clerical hours weekly. Dis- 
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gruntled customers can sometimes 
be very helpful. 

Now that I have mentioned the 
main phases of our correspondence 
improvement program, you are 
probably wondering how we measure 
the results. They must be measured 
in terms of good will toward the 
company. Occasionally, they are re- 
flected in letters from policyholders. 
Let me read you an excerpt from a 
letter recently received: 

“T have your letter of August 16 
and wish to express my sincere ap- 
preciation for the trouble you took 
to explain the delay in the handling 
of the above policy. Your letter is 
just about the most tactful and 








NEW “FUTURA GRAY” 





Prices Higher on West Coast 


rert Steel Sales Corp 


Stil ile 


MATCH THEM 
BUILD-UP YOUR 
OWN UNITS 


IDEAL FOR 
BRANCH OFFICES 
SMALL OFFICES 
FIELD OFFICES 
SOLICITORS—SALESMEN 
HOME FILING 
INTER-DEPT. FILING 






































170 W. 233rd St. 
N. Y. 63, N. Y. 








friendly communication I ever re- 
ceived from the Prudential home of- 
fice. Thank you for your courtesy 
and please overlook my impatience.” 


Of course, in most cases, people 
don’t tell us about our good letters. 
But we know they are good adver- 
tising. The Wall Street Journal re- 
ports that about half a billion dollars 
a year is spent on direct mail adver- 
tising—more than one-quarter of 
every advertising dollar spent. That 
money is spent on circular letters, 98 
per cent of which end up in the 
circular file—the wastebasket. The 
letters we are interested in improv- 
ing are the personalized replies that 
are going to be read carefully—the 
ones that can save a company from 
getting in many a serious difficulty 
or from losing many a friend. We 
are, therefore, convinced that a cor- 
respondence improvement program 
pays dividends even if you can’t make 
a dollars and cents estimate of the 
value of the benefits. Good letters 
may not be the machinery of busi- 
ness, but they are certainly the oil 
that makes it run smoothly. 





From an address before the Life Office Man- 


agement Association. 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


* Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. * 





FILING CABINETS 
Card File 
Fibre Board 
Insulated 
Metal 
Micro 
Portable 
Rotary 
Stencil 
Visible 
Wooden 


SOP MP MS wes 


FILING SUPPLIES 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 

. Sorters 

. Time Stamp 





To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 








Firm Name 





Attention of ______- 





Position 
Firm Address —-- 
City 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 


25. Composing 

26. Direct Copying 

27. Duplicating 

28. Micro-filming 

29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


32. Addressing 

33. Checkwriting 

34. Dictating 

35. Intercommunication 
36. Stapling 

37. Paper Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 

44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 

47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 

52. Cabinets 

53. Chairs 

54. Desks 

55. Fluorescent Lighting 
. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 

57. Safes 

58. Stools 

59. Tables 

60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 


119. 
120. 


Card Index 
Duplicator 


70. Envelopes 
121. Letterhead 
122. 
123. 
124. 


Policy 
Ledger 
Thin (Copy) 





SERVICES 


62. 
127. 
63. 
111. 


Accounting System 
Filing Systems 
Fire Protection 
Floor Maintenance 
(Non-Slip) 


. Office Planning 

. Photocopying 

. Record System 

. Sales Incentives 

. Salvage Services 

. Truck Alarm Systems 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


68. 
69. 
71. 
112. 
72. 


Business Forms 

Duplicating Supplies 

Erasers (Specialized) 

Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 

Loose Leaf Books & 
Systems 


. Marking Devices 
. Paper Perforators 
. Pens 

. Pencils 

. Pencil Sharpeners 


Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


89. 


. Cleaning Material 
. Copyholders 

. Eradicable Ribbon 
. Justifier 

. Line Indicator 

. Pads 

. Ribbons & Carbons 


Stands 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 
91. 
92. 
94. 
95. 


Cord Cover 
Holder 
Index 
Silencer 
Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 


116. 
103. 
117. 

vF. 

98. 
104. 

99. 
126. 
114. 
100. 
107. 
101. 


102. 








Advertising Specialties 
Birthday Cards 
Display Material 
Fire Extinguishers 
First Aid Kits 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 
Percentage Calculators 
Policy Wallets 
Promotional Gifts 
Recording Door Lock 
Silencer for Dictating 
Machines 
Visual Policy Jackets 
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a JANUARY 1,1949 [BRU vty ect: M7 eee Ue 
@ Statement at the close of business December 31, 1948, as reported to the Department of Insurance, State of Illinois 
(All bonds amortized. Stocks at book value, which is less than market value. 
If all securities were valued at market, assets and surplus each would be increased $613,130.08.) 
} a ASSETS 
a i wh el $ 5,857,854.26 
U. S. Government notes and certificates................00. 48,722,816.68 
a cot I a a bel ede «ohne sw 16,984,345.07 
ER Gee OR eR te Pe REE MET eS er 1,067,837.91 
Public utility and other bonds.....................000 sees 3,977,693.86 
ESE Ree Cs Se ee SF: 4,972,439.71 
nr Bh-oa First mortgage Joans on real estate............... 0.0. e eee 521,347.50 
ee eee tel ta evnbimacontwesedeees 7,227,365.20 
ee Pe 3,715,981.33 
;. So Accrued interest and other assets..................0-20e0e0e 534,237.63 
1) 
lip) Total admitted assets.......seeecceesscccceceseeees $93,581,919.15 
Ps] 
LIABILITIES 
agy Reserve for losses and adjusting expenses................... $41,552,386.21 
a Reserve for unearned premiums... ...... 2... cece eee eees 23,474,615.00 
Reserve for tames Od CUPOMEES. .. 2... eee e vee 4,785,928.68 
Reserve for dividends to policyholders....................4. 8,768,989. 26 
Reserve for portfolio fluctuation........ on date eesti. aha 2,000,000.00 
Rees Reserve for Comtingemcte$...cccccccccsccccsccccccscccces -. 1,000,000.00 
Total Mabilieies amd SOS0TWeS.. «0. occ ences cae wecscces $81,581,919.15 
Go PEGE PEN sooo coc sccccsssdecccesnesceensss (eewienss coos 12,000,000.00 
We iicccatccdandbeticcnsenentansebeen secvececescteeeenas 
Paid for losses and returned to policyholders in cash dividends since 
organization over three hundred thirty-five million dollars 
Securities carried at $6,082,185.74 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 
‘ies 
Lumbermens 
JAMES S. KEMPER 
chairman W/Z Md kd UM ll 
H. G. KEMPER ei | Site aS 
- president MUTUAL INSURANCE BUILDING, CHICAGO 4 
k Operating in New York state as (American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company of Illinois 
) 
9 BRANCH OFFICES ® Atlanta (3), Ga.: Kemper Insurance Building ® Boston (16): 260 Tremont Street ® 
ts Los Angeles (5): Kemper Companies Building © New Orleans (12): Hibernia Bank Building ® New York (17): 


342 Madison Avenue ® Philadelphia (7): Philadelphia Savings Fund Building ® San Francisco (4): Russ Building 
Seattle 4: Dexter-Horton Bldg. ® Syracuse (2): Syracuse-Kemper Insurance Bidg. ® Toronto (1) Concourse Bidg. 
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Roeber's Report—from page 30 


At the meeting of the commission- 
ers held in December 1948, the 
Workmen's Compensation Commit- 
tee presented a report which incorpo- 
rated the following : 

1. Because the plan excludes the 
experience of risks in states 
which have not approved of 
interstate rating, risks having 
such experience are not af- 
forded the same treatment as 
risks having experience only in 
states which have approved the 
plan. This points out the need 
for the treatment of the prob- 
lems of interstate rating as a 
countrywide problem if the 
plan is to be fully effective in 
its operation. It was urged that 
a study be made to investigate 
the practicability of revising 
the plan to provide for the use 
of all of the risk’s experience 
in determining the modification 
which would then be applied 
only in those states approving 
the plan. 


2. It was suggested that the Na- 
tional Council give considera- 
tion to a revision of the plan 
to provide for separate modi- 
fications where coverage is pro- 
vided by more than one carrier 
so as to reflect more nearly the 
experience of the separate por- 
tions of the coverage provided 
by the respective carriers. 

In accordance with the recom- 
mendations, National Council Com- 
mittees are studying these phases of 
interstate rating and as soon as the 
studies have been completed, it is 
probable that an even more active 
campaign will be inaugurated to ob- 
tain the approval of the interstate 
experience rating principle in ad- 
ditional states. 


Retrospective Rating 


In my last report reference was 
made to the adoption by the Na- 
tional Council of Retrospective Rat- 
ing Plan D, the principal features 
of which are (1) the optional com- 
bination of workmen’s compensation 





“A journey of a thousand miles 


starts with a single step.” 
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— Old Chinese Proverb 








. and there’s no telling how far you 


could go with Provident's complete 


line 


of PERSONAL PROTECTION plans 


LIFE e 


ACCIDENT e 


SICKNESS 


HOSPITAL-SURGICAL 


All written on Individual, Franchise and 


“tailored-to-fit” Group plans. 
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special policies for Railroad Employees. 
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with other third party liability lines 
and (2) the permissive advance ge. 
lection of maximum and minimym 
values by the assured and the car. 
rier to meet the peculiar require. 
ments of the risk. Plan D to date 
is applicable, as respects workmen’s 
compensation insurance, in the fol- 
lowing jurisdictions: 

Arkansas, Connecticut, Dist. of 
Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maine, Maryland, Mississippi, Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, New York, North Carolina, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Vermont. 

Although only comparatively few 
risks have been written under Plan 
D during the past year, it is to be 
expected that the approval of the 
plan in New York effective Decem- 
ber 31, 1948 and the authorization 
to include Illinois and Rhode Island 
as of November 1, 1948 will have 
a decided effect on the number of 
risks seeking coverage under the 
plan. 

During the past year the operation 
of plans A, B, and C has been con- 
tinued along lines previously well 
established. The number of risks 
electing retrospective rating con- 
tinues to increase gradually and the 
number of risks having operations 
in one or more states, under the ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction of the Na- 
tional Council, which have elected 
retrospective rating totaled 1,383 in 
1948. 

Of the risks electing retrospective 
rating during 1948 approximately 
39% were written under Plan A, 
49% under Plan B, 4% under Plan 
C and 3% under Plan D. The re- 
maining 5% were covered by the 


1946 plan. 
Occupational Diseases 


When the current ratemaking pro- 
cedure for dust disease classifications 
was adopted several years ago, it 
was expected that gradual rate de- 
creases would result. This purpose 
was accomplished on introduction. 
However, it did not continue because 
the increase in the average cost of 
death and permanent total cases en- 
tering into the formula offset the 
decreases which, otherwise, would 
have appeared. To correct this con- 
dition, action was taken during the 
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year to adjust the present ratemak- 
ing procedure so as to provide re- 
ductions in existing specific loadings 
of 15%. This action applied in states 
where dust diseases are included in 
a Workmen’s Compensation or Oc- 
cupational Disease Act. It is being 
made effective in conjunction with 
each state revision beginning with 
the cycle of rate revisions commenc- 
ing in the fall of 1948. This new 
procedure is a temporary measure 
pending the outcome of the study of 
occupational disease ratemaking now 
being undertaken by the Actuarial 
Committee. 


Assigned Risk Plans 


Voluntary workmen’s compensa- 
tion assigned risk plans have been 
filed with the respective state au- 
thorities for approval with the un- 
derstanding that all carriers, whether 
members or subscribers of the Na- 
tional Council or not, shall agree to 
accept assignments in accordance 
with the provisions of the plans. 

The estimated premium on such 
risks approximates 50% over the 
figures reported last year. A review 
of the figures by states indicates that 
the increased activity is quite gen- 
eral and is not confined to indi- 
vidual states. 


Basic Manual Amendments 


The following Basic Manual 
amendments introduced since the 
last annual report warrant comment : 

Short rate cancellation procedure: 

In view of the lack of uniformity 

which existed in the short rate 

procedures applicable in the vari- 
ous lines of insurance and the 
various parts of the country, joint 
action was taken by representa- 
tives of casualty, fire and inland 
marine organizations to introduce 

a uniform short rate table and 

rules applicable to all lines of in- 

surance. 

Extra legal medical coverage: 

Because of the increasingly high 

cost of medical cases a procedure 

was introduced, in states where 
medical coverage is limited by the 

Compensation Act, to limit the 

carrier’s extra legal medical lia- 

bility to $10,000 for each injured 
person. Provision is made for one 
higher limit of liability of $100,- 
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000 at a rate of 1.50 above the 
standard $10,000 limit cost. Limits 
above $100,000 extra legal medical 
may be provided at a premium 
to be agreed upon by the carrier 
and the assured subject to ap- 
proval by the Board or Bureau 
having jurisdiction. 
Risk combinations or changes of 
status: 
With the introduction of interstate 
experience rating, uniformity of 
rules relating to risk combinations 
and changes of status became 
highly desirable. A study of the 
various then existing rules was 
undertaken in an effort to develop 
a single set of rules which would 
be acceptable to all jurisdictions. 
The revised rules resulting from 
this study have been filed and 
made effective in most states. 
Retrospective rating Plan D: 
An amendment to Plan D was in- 
troduced, which permits a com- 
bined rating where two or more 
carriers are furnishing coverage 
for a single risk. 
Minimum premium rule: 
This rule was amended to give 
relief to the small office type risk 
such as lawyers, doctors, insur- 
ance agents, etc. where, in addi- 
tion to clerical employees, jani- 


torial service is employed. Under 
the former procedure the mini- 
mum premium for Code 9015 was 
applied which, in many cases, was 
excessive. The amendment per- 
mits operations which normally 
would be contemplated as a gen- 
eral inclusion to be disregarded 
in the determination of the mini- 
mum premium so that the mini- 
mum premium for the standard 
exception classification carrying 
the largest amount of payroll pre- 
vails. 

As of December 31, 1948 the Na- 
tional Council membership totaled 
155 carriers. Of these 102 were 
stock carriers, 41 were mutual car- 
riers, 6 were State Funds, 5 were 
reciprocals and 1 was a Lloyds or- 
ganization. In addition, there were 
18 subscribers. Eleven of these sub- 
scribers were stock carriers, 3 for 
1 jurisdiction, 2 for 3 jurisdictions, 
2 for 4 jurisdictions, 1 for 15 juris- 
dictions, 1 for 34 jurisdictions, 1 
for 38 jurisdictions and 1 for all 
jurisdictions. Four of the subscrib- 
ers were mutual carriers, 1 for 1 
jurisdiction, 1 for 2 jurisdictions, 1 
for 3 jurisdictions and 1 for 11 juris- 
dictions. Three of the subscribers 
were reciprocals, each for 1 juris- 
diction. 
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Sayer's Report—from page 28 


dustries. More than twenty years 
ago the introduction and use of a 
wage factor had been discussed. Its 
use had been found to be imprac- 
ticable and it was abandoned. Be- 
cause of the rapidly mounting wage 
scales in many industries following 
the end of hostilities in 1945, the 
suggestion was made by the depart- 
ment for the use of a wage factor, to 
temper the effect on collected pre- 
miums of the abnormally high wages. 
It was assumed that the increase in 
wages was not entirely reflected in 
increased compensation _ benefits. 
The absence of such a wage factor 
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was one of the elements that was 
criticized in our rate filing of 1947. 
That filing was rejected by the su- 
perintendent. 

The subject of introducing a wage 
factor in the rate formula was also 
made the basis of discussions with 
the members of the committee on 
compensation insurance of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners by a special commit- 
tee of the National Council. The 
council committee brought forward, 
after lengthy consideration, and rec- 
ommended to the commissioners a 
rate level adjustment factor to be 
applied in the calculation of the rate 
level. The formula for the calcula- 



































tion of the rate level adjustment fae. 
tor takes into account a number of 
elements and is designed, among 
other things, to reflect more cyr. 
rently than would otherwise be the 
case any significant trends in wage 
levels. Such a factor was introduced 
into our rate structure with the rate 
filing effective on July 1, 1948. Un- 
der the formula this factor in the 
current rates was calculated at zero 
It should, however, in future rate- 
making have an effect in keeping 
rate levels more responsive to cur- 
rent changes in wage level and in 
experience. 


Interstate Experience Rating 


Late in 1947 there was filed with 
the board a proposal to extend our 
experience rating plan on an inter- 
state basis. Our experience rating, 
which unlike optional retrospective 
rating, is on a mandatory basis for 
all risks that meet the qualifications 
of the plan, applies on an intrastate 
basis, and the only experience that 
enters into the rating is that de- 
veloped on New York State cover- 
age and exposures. In essence, the 
Interstate Experience Rating Plan 
takes account of all experience in 
states accepting the plan, regardless 
of the state in which the experience 
is developed. The experience modi- 
fication so developed would be ap- 
plied in New York to all premium 
under New York coverage. Sucha 
plan would necessitate procedure for 
assembling all experience of a risk 
in a single rating organization, and 
the experience modification promul- 
gated by the sponsoring organiza- 
tion would be applied by each rating 
organization concerned to the pre- 
mium under its jurisdiction. It was 
urged in behalf of the proposal that 
a risk should be regarded as a unit 
for experience rating even though 
its operations may extend into more 
than one state, and the average of 
its experience should be applied 
throughout. 

This proposal was presented to 
our governing committee and was 
debated. By a divided vote the prin- 
ciples underlying the proposal were 
adopted, and the plan was referred 
to the technical committees of the 
board for consideration of the de- 
tails, with power to adopt a plan for 
filing. Such a plan was developed 
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and was filed with the Insurance 
Department on March 29, 1948. 

Meanwhile the subject of inter- 
state experience rating was con- 
sidered by the compensation commit- 
tee of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners and was 
referred to a subcommittee for study. 
Consideration of the filing made by 
our board was deferred but con- 
tinues pending before the depart- 
ment. 


Retrospective Rating—Plan D 


A plan of retrospective rating, 
commonly known as Plan D, was 
filed with our board as a proposal 
for adoption in New York sub- 
stantially in the form in which it 
had been approved in various other 
states. 

Retrospective rating in its simplest 
form was adopted and approved in 
New York in 1937. That plan re- 
lated solely to workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance, on a_ voluntary, 
elective basis. 

Various refinements of the retro- 
spective rating plan were devised 
and a new program, involving the 
principles of the existing plan in 
New York, and certain variations 
therefrom relating chiefly to the se- 
lection of maximum and minimum 
retrospective premiums, was devel- 
oped and proposed in New York in 
1943. This program consisted of 
three plans known generally as Plans 
A, B and C, which, applied upon 
selection, permitted a range of final 
premium determined by the limits 
described in each plan for maximum 
and ninimum premiums. 

This program was not adopted by 
the board, but New York has con- 
tinued to permit the use only of the 
1937 Retrospective Rating Plan. 
Plans A, B and C, however, were 
adopted in a number of other states. 
The present Plan D was developed 
as an enlargement of Plans A, B and 
C and was filed in New York as a 
substitute for the 1937 Retrospective 
Plan. It goes far beyond the 1937 
Retrospective Rating Plan, however. 

The principles underlying the plan 
were approved by our governing 
committee by a divided vote, and the 
proposal was referred to our actu- 
arial and our classification and rating 
committees for development of tech- 
nical details. The plan was filed on 
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Today's marine policy has been changed 
in only three places since the days of Charles 
II of England. Quaint phrases applying to armed 
ships carrying only one boat remain in the policy 
which protects today’s luxury liners. Perils such as 
Pirates, Hostile States, Detainments of Kings and 
Princes, continue to be listed. When in the middle of the 
19th century the opening words, “In the name of God, 
Amen”, were changed to “Be it Known”, it was explained 
that the change had been made from a sense of propriety 
irreverence. This serviceable instrument 
represents centuries of growth among many kinds of 
people and according to Sir Douglas Owen has “gen- 
erations of legal interpretations hanging almost to 
every word and almost certainly to every sentence”. 
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The National Union and Birmingham Fire In- 
surance Companies continue to have great 
respect for those employees and trade 
instruments that have proven to be 
unchangingly serviceable to 


the public. me, 


PENNSYLVANIA 








November 29, 1948 and the decision 
of the superintendent was rendered 
December 22, 1948 approving it. 

It is not my purpose to go into 
the technical details of the plan. 
However, I do wish to refer briefly 
to its outstanding features. 


Outstanding Features 


Plan D, as presently developed, 
permits retrospective determination 
of the final premium, either for com- 
pensation insurance alone or in com- 


bination with other third party lia- 
bility insurance, such as automobile 
insurance or public liability insur- 
ance, on operations exclusively in 
this state or in combination with 
such insurance in other states. The 
assured and the carrier may agree 
in advance upon the maximum and 
minimum premiums. 

There is then provided a method 
of insurance, to be applied on elec- 
tion, whereby an assured may secure 
under a single rating his entire re- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Sayer's Report—Continued 


quirements for compensation and 
third party liability insurance de- 
termined by his over-all and coun- 
trywide experience. The plan em- 
bodies a graduation of the expense 
element by size of risk. 

As approved, the plan is applicable 
on policies issued on and after De- 
cember 31, 1948. Outstanding pol- 
icies issued under the old retrospec- 
tive rating plan or on a guaranteed 
cost basis may be cancelled and re- 
written under the new plan at any 
time on or after that date. 

Within the flexible provisions of 
Plan D tabular values in the form 
of Plans A, B and C of the national 
program may be used. The board 
is presently engaged in the calcula- 
tion of such tables, which will be 
published to our members for their 
use. 


Cooperation Necessary 


The administrative features of 
Plan D will call for cooperation be- 
tween various rating organizations. 
In the first place, no one organiza- 
tion can have complete jurisdiction 
over this plan on any risk that in- 
cludes coverage for more than work- 
men’s compensation in this state. 
Jurisdiction over the liability cover- 
ages is in the appropriate board or 
bureau, either for the stock compa- 
nies or the mutual companies, while 
jurisdiction over the compensation 
coverage will be in the appropriate 
compensation rating organization 
having jurisdiction over the particu- 
lar state or states. The organization 
having jurisdiction over the greatest 
amount of compensation coverage 
will generally be the sponsoring 
state. The other states involved will 
report the experience under their 
jurisdiction to the sponsoring or- 
ganization which will then clear with 
the appropriate liability organiza- 
tion, and will promulgate the final 
adjusted premium. 

While simplicity is not an out- 
standing characteristic of this new 
plan, it none the.less seems to pre- 
sent a method of insuring compen- 
sation on an interstate basis, having 
regard for the various liability cov- 
erages needed that should prove dis- 
tinctly in the interest of employers 
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who have long demanded from in- 
surance a more realistic approach 
to such coverages at a cost that is 
not unreasonable or in excess of the 
cost of the risk’s requirements. 


Premium Discount 


While our 1937 Retrospective 
Plan was interstate in its nature, and 
employed an expense graduation that 
was predicated on an over-all ex- 
pense allowance, our Premium Dis- 
count Plan employed an expense 
graduation that was based upon New 
York expense allowances only. The 
insurance department called this to 
the attention of the board and 
pointed out that in the new filing of 
Plan D we employed graduations 
that were inconsistent with our out- 
standing discount plan. Accordingly 
it was found desirable to review and 
revise our premium discount rules 
to provide that the percentage of dis- 
count of premium shall be deter- 
mined on the basis of the entire pol- 
icy premium for all states, to further 
provide that policies issued by the 
same carrier may be combined for 
this purpose, and to employ the same 
graduations of expenses as are in- 
corporated in Plan D. Accordingly, 
we filed with the department, coinci- 
dent with the filing of Plan D, a new 
Premium Discount Plan, which has 
been approved to be effective on 
policies issued on or after December 
31, 1948. 


From a report to the Compensation Insurance 
Rating Board of New York. 
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FIRE RATE REDUCTIONS 


LL dwelling risk fire rates in 
Vermont were reduced 5 per 
cent effective April 1 under a com- 
pletely new schedule of minimum 
rates filed by New England Fire In- 
surance Rating Organization. Al- 
tered rating methods for apartment 
buildings with five or more units 
will produce savings of 25 per cent 
or more. Such structures or “row” 
building, under revised schedules 
containing many refinements in hab- 
itational risks rating procedures, 
may now be also written subject to 
80 per cent coinsurance at a rate 
saving of approximately 20 per cent. 
Fire rate reduction initiated in 
Alabama apply to all dwellings in 
unprotected areas and farm prop- 
erty. Rates for farm dwellings and 
contents were cut from 9 to 20 per 
cent to lower the estimated annual 
insurance cost by about $150,000. 
Additional savings of around $235,- 
000 are provided by reductions up 
to 15 per cent on dwellings in un- 
protected towns and villages. 


FIRE RATES CUT 


ASED upon findings of Commis- 

sioner of Insurance George A. 
Bowles, fire insurance rates in Vir- 
ginia were reduced effective Febru- 
ary 21 in an amount which will re- 
sult in an estimated annual savings 
of $752,000 in 1949. The rate re- 
duction order was issued by the Vir- 
ginia Corporation Commission. Es- 
tablishment of the present Valley 
zone rate level for all farm and 
county property in the state pro- 
duces the biggest saving, $376,188. 
Other classes of insurance affected 
by the order and the amounts of 
estimated reduction include: unpro- 
tected dwellings, $85,943; protected 
dwellings, $74,177; multiple-family 
residential property, $76,178; mer- 
cantile contents—brick, towns of 
first and second class fire protection, 
$123,848; and public garages, $15,- 
692. 

Reduced fire insurance rates on 
habitational risks in Georgia have 
been in effect since March 15. Farm 
dwellings and contents were cut from 
nine to twenty percent. New rates 
for the same type of lines in towns 
and villages represent an average re- 
duction of fifteen percent. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1948 
ASSETS: 
Cash in Banks and Office $ 5,769,867.45 
Bonds: 
United States Government $13,585,517.63 
Canadian Government 89,000.00 
State, County and Municipal 1,338,955.44 
Pee OY ov cic weccce 151,999.39 
15,165,472.46 
Stocks: 
Public Utilities Preferred .. $ 1,932,027.00 
Public Utilities Common . 1,003,920.00 
Banks and Trust Companies .. 359,256.00 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Preferred 2, 151,304.00 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Common 3,795,934.00 
9,242,441.00 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate ..... 14,210.28 
Premiums in Course of Collection (Not Overdue) ‘ 5,669,592.07 
Due from Reinsuring Companies ee ie eas, 64,919.30 
Interest Accrued ............ Ee pe he et en ee ee 75,299.10 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS $36,001 ,801.66 
LIABILITIES: 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Expense — $12,996,217.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums .. oe 10,107,576.47 
Reserve for Commissions ............ sant, Skeets 1,004,859.23 
ee ; ‘ : 614,864.00 
Reserve for Policyholders' Dividends .. 981,989.50 
Reserve for Stockholders’ Dividends . 90,000.00 
Other Liabilities .... neat 293,523.08 
.. ea ; $ 1,500,000.00 
WE icciea ix wee ey en ae Cen 8,412,772.38 
Surplus to Policyholders . ; SAD [eae rad 9,912,772.38 
ae ee PE _- $36,001,801.66 





Bonds in the amount of $5,936,081.84 amortized value are deposited for purposes required by law. 
As prescribed by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners, all bonds eligible for amortization are so 
valued in this statement; bonds not eligible for amortization and all stocks are carried at December |, 1948 market 


value. 


On the basis of December 31, 1948 market quotations for all securities, total admitted assets would be $36,062,425.- 
08, and surplus to policyholders would be $9,973,395.80. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMENT—from page 13 


tivity, wages and corporate earnings were higher, there 
was a conspicuous lack of movement in stocks... 
seemingly everything boomed except stock prices and 
it is doubtful if in any previous period price-earnings 
ratios have been so low. 

A substantial underwriting profit has been realized 
this past year, which, after deducting income tax lia- 
bility, is transferred to the surplus account and becomes 
a prudent and desirable bulwark against unfavorable 
years’ operations if and when experienced. Such addi- 
tions to surplus also provide your association with essen- 
tial capital to finance expansion of premium writings and 
also, of course, to increase investment earnings. This 
plow-back of underwriting earnings in favorable years 
creates stability of dividend rate during lean periods 
when other business corporations often drastically re- 
duce or eliminate such distribution. 

There seems to be almost general agreement that the 
post-war boom is approaching its end, but the situation 
is far too clouded to venture an opinion regarding the 
prospects for 1949. We fully maintain faith in our 
people to steer the right course and are confident that 
our business and our country will continue to show 
healthy growth.—Barry Truscott, president, Camden 
Fire Insurance Association. 


xk * 
HE year 1948 was another eventful one in the history 


of our company. Income from premiums written 
reached an all-time high. Over-all results from under- 


injury, showed an underwriting loss. Our investment 
income increased and net earnings were better than 
they have been for some time. 

The growth in premiums written reflects primarily 
the high level of prices and values under our inflated 
economy. As the spiral moved upward, property owners 
recognized the need of adequate protection against finan- 
cial loss and the insurance business benefited materially. 
Our accelerated intake of business results also from the 
sizeable increase in population, the construction of new 
homes, stores and factories and industrial progress 
throughout the country. We have extended our opera- 
tions into new areas and the writing of new classes or 
kinds of insurance not heretofore undertaken. We have 
endeavored to put our resources and our organization 
to work to meet the increasing demands made upon us 
and to better serve old and new policyholders. 

Though the year 1948 was free of major disasters, 
fire losses in the United States were at the highest level 
in history. The sharp upturn in losses since 1945 can 
be attributed to inflated property values, greater con- 
gestion and concentration of values, and the fact that 
replacement of damaged property requires more dollars. 

The appearance of several million new automobiles, 
trucks and buses on the nation’s streets and highways 
in 1948, combined with a substantial yet warranted in- 
crease in rates, produced a new high in automobile 
premium writings. While there was no marked im- 
provement in accident frequency, greater public con- 
sciousness of the necessity for safer driving has been 
helpful despite the increased number of vehicles on the 
road. Our loss experience on automobile physical dam- 
age business produced an underwriting profit for the 
first time since 1943. Bodily injury and property dam- 





writing were satisfactory; only one major class, bodily 
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Pear] Assurance Company, Ltd. 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
19 Rector Street, New York 6, New York 





ASSETS 
*Bonds 
Government ..... ; $7,350,474.65 
RN Eek gc ie D5. a 0s 265,434.93 
Public Utilities ... ; 230,750.00 
Industrial and Miscella- 


EE ree 156,910.73 $8,003,570.31 
*Stocks 
ES eee $ 191,191.00 
Public Utilities .......... 1,163, 166.00 
Bank and Insurance ...... 2, 183,201.65 


Industrial and Miscella- 





PE 6 eutwdee sedan es 862,918.08 4,400,476.73 
ie careers a gt oa ea ig aa a ee 1,350,169.75 
Premiums in course of collection not over 

ninety days due, less reinsurance premiums 

due to other companies . aerate 238,553.81 
eer et 4,533.98 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses due 

from other companies ...... vee 941,027.24 
Deposits with Underwriters’ Boards and/or 

Associations ............. ee 6,048.30 
Accrued interest on Bonds and Bank Balances 50,312.98 

Admitted Assets .. $14,994,693.10** 








FINANCIAL STATEMENT — December 31, 1948 


LIABILITIES 

Unearned Premium Reserve $7,261,796.14 
Losses in process of adjustment . 1,042,862.00 
Reserve for Taxes, Expenses and other 

RS ola cds bees cass ren Seon 379,832.44 
Unearned Premiums and Losses Recoverable 

on reinsurance in companies not admitted 

to transact business in New York State 228,278.99 
Statutory Deposit ........ $ 500,000.00 
DOE: once y easing 00% 5,581 ,923.53 


Surplus to Policyholders ........ 6,081,923.53** 





$14,994,693.10 


* Valuations on basis approved by National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. Securities carried at $610,000.00 are deposited as 
required by law. 


** On basis of December 31, 1948 market quotations for all quoted 
bonds and stocks owned, this company's total admitted Assets 
and Surplus to Policyholders would be increased $15,610.24. 
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age writings continued to be unsatisfactory. A substan- 
tial part of the underwriting loss on these classes was 
occasioned by increasing loss reserves and the setting 
up of a contingency loss reserve in recognition of ex- 
perience and the tendency cof juries to render verdicts 
far in excess of those anticipated at the time the ac- 
cidents occurred or when the rates were established. 

Ocean marine writings were adversely affected by 
maritime strikes, particularly the one on the Pacific 
Coast which seriously disrupted all movement of cargo 
in the last quarter of the year. In addition, a ruling of 
the Economic Cooperation Administration had the ef- 
fect of diverting an important volume of ocean marine 
premiums to foreign insurance markets under Marshall 
Plan shipments. Both ocean and inland business con- 
tinued to produce satisfactory underwriting profits. 

Operations in casualty and surety classes included ac- 
cident and health, workmen’s compensation, burglary 
and theft, plate glass, fidelity and surety, and bodily in- 
jury and property damage other than automobile. Pre- 
miums advanced in all classes and an over-all profit to 
premiums earned was recorded except as to bodily in- 
jury and property damage. 

Insurance is essential to the security of the individual, 
the progress of business and the national economy as 
a whole. Standards and operating practices of the 
industry have been formulated to meet and be equal 
to this responsibility. A degree of federal and state 
regulation has been accepted by the insurance industry 
as an aid to the maintenance of these standards and 
practices. We are lighting a new pathway which all 
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who believe in the free or private enterprise system 
should watch with interest. It is clearly indicated that 
the surest way to eliminate wholesome competition and 
to undermine the soundness of underwriting practices 
is to increase the degree of regulation beyond that which 
is reasonable or necessary.—James M. Crafts, president, 
Fireman’s Fund Group. 
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URING 1948 the company accomplished what is 

regarded as perhaps the most outstanding and sig- 
nificant development that has occurred in the fire insur- 
ance business in recent years. This was the merger into 
The Home of its ten former affiliated companies. 

In the gains from underwriting and investment in- 
come, the results of 1948 reach new high records. As 
the mergers of the affiliated companies took place around 
the mid-year, direct comparisons with 1947 operations 
are not comparable. 

For the seventh consecutive year, there was an in- 
crease in the destruction of property and resources in 
1948, the total being greater than in any single year in 
the history of the nation. Not all losses, however, were 
covered by adequate insurance. In some cases no insur- 
ance was carried. Many of the fires were caused by 
carelessness and the misuse of heating and lightinz 
equipment. A very large proportion would never have 
occurred if reasonable care were constantly used. Con- 
tributing to this record total of losses are the factors of 

(Continued on the next page) 
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EXECUTIVE COMMENT-—Continued 


high property values and replacement costs, the inflated 
price levels of nearly all inventories and items of per- 
sonal property, and the higher occupancy of buildings, 

As indicated in the annual report for 1947, the rather 
general revisions in fire insurance rates which were 
made during 1946—47 affected an increasing proportion 
of our fire insurance policies, with beneficial results upon 
our operations. Similar adjustments were made in auto- 
mobile insurance rates, and changes in various lines and 
in several states continued during 1948. 

The year 1948 may prove to have been the peak of 
the post-war inflation, measured not only in the leveling 
of commodity prices but also in the more attractive yields 
procurable upon funds invested. A return to a more 
stable economy may be expected to engender more satis- 
factory conditions for the insurers of property risks, — 
Harold V. Smith, Home Insurance Company. 


x * * 


NOTHER year has rolled by and once more we 

take a look at what has happened. Nineteen forty- 
eight did not show anything like the growth in business 
that was experienced in 1947. However, it is hard to 
imagine another year showing the increase that occurred 
during 1947. The over-all increase for 1948 is still a 
very substantial figure. We hardly know what normal 
times are any more, but in what we used to regard as 
normal times this would have been an unbelievable in- 
crease. This slight slowing up in the rate of increase 
has given us a chance to handle the business more care- 
fully and get it assimilated. There is no longer the 
great demand for additional help, and, barring a few 
technical spots, we now have all that we need. This 
should mean that in 1949 we can again concentrate on 
efficiency, and this will mean much to our future. 

The big feature of 1948 is the very substantial de- 
crease in loss ratios in practically every class written. 
As long as we are in the insurance business, ability to 
do a good job of underwriting is our first responsibility. 
It is, therefore, extremely gratifying to see these loss 
trends, and of course this is the explanation for the very 
substantial earnings shown last year. 

One of the most interesting activities of the year was 
the study of our accounting and statistical procedures— 
this led to the appointment of a new chief accountant, 
who will head up all of this work, and also to the adop- 
tion of an ultimate goal of uniform accounting through- 
out all of our departments.—A. B. Jackson, president, 
St. Paul Group. 


x *k * 


HARACTERISTICALLY, 1948 was a continu- 

ation of the transition from war to peace economy. 
The inflationary spiral continued upward increasing the 
dollar value of properties destroyed or damaged by 
fire. Despite these conditions, your company progressed, 
which is best evidenced by the increase in our surplus 
account. Both the underwriting and investment opefa- 
tions contributed to these results. 
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Our investment policy is one of utmost conservatism. 
At the year end our combined holdings of cash and 
United States government obligations are 148% of all 
our liabilities, including reserve for unearned premiums. 
This compares with a ratio of 135% as of last year end. 
The year 1948 saw the completion of our policy of 
reducing our investment in equity securities, resulting 
in the final liquidations of all our stock holdings prior 
to November Ist, 1948.—Robert E. O’Rourke, executive 
vice president, Dubuque Fire & Marine Insurance Com- 
pany. 
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OR the past several years the rising curve of losses 

has for the trade as a whole offset the mounting pre- 
mium income. But in 1948 the cumulative effect of ex- 
panding premium volume, partially induced by rate in- 
creases, turned the balance and resulted in the first truly 
satisfactory underwriting year in over a decade. 

The modest betterment in ratio reflects management’s 
efforts toward economy, but results in large measure 
from expanded premium volume and it not to be con- 
strued as a lowering of the cost of doing business. Dollar- 
wise expenses increased 8% and resulted in the largest 
expense burden in the company’s history. Equitable 
salary increases, necessary expansion of staff, rising 
cost of supplies, and greater statistical detail required 
by regulatory bodies has made this growing expense 
burden inevitable. The increment appears to be modest 
in the circumstances and all means to limit further ex- 
pense rise are under constant scrutiny. 

For the third successive year, the trend of securities 
prices has prevented any substantial gains to surplus 
from investment operations. Commencing in 1946, but 
happily with diminishing effect, national economic con- 
ditions have operated to reduce investment portfolio 
values—Frank H. Thomas, president, Fire Association 
of Philadelphia. 


x *&* * 


— year 1948, I am happy to report, is one that 
brought some measure of relief to the property in- 
surance companies which had been severely hard 
pressed during the post-war years. Only a year ago, 
and later, agents and brokers were searching the in- 
surance market for sufficient capacity while companies 
themselves were in the same position—most of them— 
all trying to keep pace with the inflationary trend that 
continued to exist. 

As the year wore on it became noticeable, however, 
that the upward trend was subsiding somewhat and the 
insurance and reinsurance markets were gradually 
opening up and better able to absorb the business. 
Premium volume continued to increase, but at a slower 
tempo. Fire losses, too, continued to climb to new 
heights during 1948 but, like premiums, at a much 
slower pace. The moderate deflationary trend which 
now is in evidence since our national elections last 
November may well help to stem the rising tide of 
property loss during the current year. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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There's a Special Reason... 
Consult Our Bonding Specialists 


The EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 


Insurance Companies 
110 MILK STREET, BOSTON 7, MASS. 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. + The Employers’ Fire Insurance Co. 
American Employers’ Insurance Co. 
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automobile and surety 


reinsurance 


catastrophe 
excess of loss 


treaty and specific 
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aggregate excess 


EXCESS UNDERWRITERS inc. 


90 John St., New York 
Chicago office ¢ Insurance Exchange Bidg. 
los Angeles office ¢ 510 South Spring St. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMENT—Continued 


In the field of automobile physical damage insurance 
the continued rise in premiums is far more pronounced 
than in the fire and allied class, and it is estimated that 
during 1948 total premiums for this coverage may have 
been 50% or more ahead of 1947 when they were more 
than 60% ahead of 1946. With the production of new 
automobiles nearly back to pre-war normalcy, and with 
about 41,000,000 automobiles in use at the present time, 
it is small wonder that there has been such a substantial 
increase in this class of insurance. It appears that the 
claim experience on automobile business continued to 
show a further improvement during 1948, due largely 
to rate increases more than to any other one factor. It 
is fortunate that the past year, except for relatively 
minor windstorms in certain localities, was fairly free 
of any devastating conflagrations or other major 
catastrophes. This helped to reduce the over-all loss 
ratio on the classes of business written by property 
insurance companies in general. 

Having passed through the trying war years and the 
even more difficult years of the post-war inflationary 
period, we are hopeful that 1949 and the coming years 
will see a return to a more normal era. It appears that 
we may be on the threshold of such a period. That 
it will bring with it certain problems of a different 
nature is to be expected. The lush days of the forties 
may well gradually fade into a downward trend. Collec- 
tions must be watched very closely in order to prevent 
the unfortunate experiences of the early thirties. Ex- 
penses must be held in check where at all possible. 


Underwriting scrutiny on the part of agents and com- 
panies will become more and more necessary if we 
move into a sustained deflationary period. All of this 
will call for the utmost vigilance on the part of every- 
one in the insurance business. These are not intended 
as pessimistic forebodings, but merely as cautionary 
reminders that we must do everything to keep our 
houses in order. 

As the world enters the fiftieth year of the twentieth 
century, so does the Excelsior enter its twenty-fifth 
year. Already your company has weathered the ex- 
treme vicissitudes of the abundant late twenties, the 
acutely barren years of the early thirties, the faltering 
recovery of the later thirties, the tragedy of the greatest 
war of all during the early forties, and the unprecedented 
inflationary period that followed—and through it all, 
despite the stress and strain that severely tried and 
tested even the largest and oldest companies in prac- 
tically every kind of business, this, your company, has 
emerged with flying colors—Forrest H. Witmeyer, 
president, Excelsior Insurance Company. 

x k * 


T IS axiomatic in the business of insurance that under- 

writing conditions are never as good or as bad as they 
seem. In the report to stockholders as of December 
31, 1947, in which we outlined the unsatisfactory 
statutory underwriting experience in all lines of busi- 
ness, we commented on the improvement in the loss 
ratios from the end of April to the end of the year. We 
hoped, but were not sure, that we were again facing 
a cycle of profitable years in contrast to those just past. 

















General Speeds Your Sales... 


—BROAD COVERAGES 
WIN NEW CUSTOMERS 


News of General’s modern, multi-coverage policies has 
spread throughout the land. Alert agents everywhere are 
turning this public interest and confidence into profit. 
They like General’s all-out backing of agents, too. And 
you'll like its “‘years ahead” agency plan. It’s good for 


the agent—good for the insured. Ask for details today. 






GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
First NATIONAL INSURANCE Co. of AMERICA 
GenerRAL CASUALTY CoMPANY OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICES —SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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Home Office * Chicago 


COMPLETE 


AUTOMOBILE COVERAGE 





Fortunately, as the year 1948 moved along, it became 
quite evident that good results could be expected, and 
we are now pleased to report that 1948 was the best in 
the history of the North America Companies. We are 
happy to say that every major department had satis- 
factory loss and expense ratios last year. The premium 
volume written was the largest in history. 

The satisfactory results achieved in 1948 were oc- 
casioned in part by greatly needed rate adjustments in 
several classes of business, the fact that insured values 
have been steadily increased with relation to current 
replacement values, and a lessening of the severity of 
clams. A marked improvement in the expense ratio 
also contributed to the underwriting profit. The re- 
duction in the ratio of expenses incurred to the premi- 
ums written is traceable to economies effected in han- 
dling the business of the companies, and to their ability 
to handle a larger volume of business without a pro- 
portionate increase in expense. 

The most striking development of the past year 
affecting the fire insurance industry is what appears 
to be a leveling off of the upward trend in the estimate 
of fire damage in the United States. Additionally, 
property values have become more stabilized, and 
there are signs of greater fire prevention consciousness 
on the part of labor and industry, as well as the public 
in general. These factors give rise to a belief that the 
aggregate of fire damage in the United States may, in 
fact, level off and begin a downward trend. It is 
worthy of note that 1948 brought relatively few 
catastrophes as compared with 1947. 


For April, 1949 


The combination of more equitable rates and premi- 
ums, the application of suitable underwriting refine- 
ments and the consistent production of new cars in 
quantity, contributed materially to the satisfactory un- 
derwriting results on automobile business underwritten 
by the fire companies. However, a further sustained 
improvement in loss frequency is imperative to offset 
the rise in costs per loss. 

The underwriting result on the bodily injury busi- 
ness improved steadily during the year and substan- 
tially reduced the loss of the previous year. In the 
automobile field a series of rate increases and the ap- 
plication of a firmer underwriting policy brought pre- 
miums into closer relationship to losses. Last year’s 
automobile bodily injury record was better than at any 
time since the war. The property damage liability 
results were mixed. The automobile property damage 
liability loss ratio dropped eleven points but, despite 
that improvement, the business remains unprofitable. 
Still higher rates are needed to match current wage and 
material costs involved in the repair of damaged prop- 
erty. 

The loss record on workmen’s compensation business 
was the best in many years and a good underwriting 
profit was realized. Since the benefits payable under 
workmen’s compensation policies are stipulated in the 
laws of the several states, they were not affected by 
cost inflation to the same extent as claims under lia- 
bility policies. Maintenance of full employment and high 
wage rates produced a profitable premium income and 

(Continued on the next page) 
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ATLANTIC CITY’S 
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Devoted to the wishes of a discriminating clien- 
tele and catering to their every want and embrac- 
ing all the advantages of a delightful boardwalk 
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— Open and inclosed Solaria—Salt Water Baths in 
rooms—Garage on premises. Courteous atmos- 
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OPEN ALL YEAR 
Under Ownership Management 
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EXECUTIVE COMMENT-—Continued 


also. kept down ronmeritorious claims caused by 
malingering. 

Ocean marine underwriting results were highly satis. 
factory, though 1948 was not a year of expansion, 
Factors contributing to the underwriting profit were a 
marked improvement in the hull account, an excellent 
experience on war risk, and far fewer serious claims 
from fires, collisions and sinkings than were incurred 
in 1947. The great disappointment of the year was 
the policy established by the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, by which Marshall Plan shipments are 
so financed as to almost eliminate American insurance 
companies from competing for any share of the marine 
insurance. 

Those lines or classifications of insurance commonly 
referred to as inland developed no increase in premium 
writings in 1948, but the underwriting experience was 
highly satisfactory. Inland marine business was con- 
ducted for the first year under general state regula- 
tion as to policy forms and rates, applicable to less than 
50% of the total premiums. By reason of self-regula- 
tion in the past, the change resulted in a minimum of 
disturbance to previously accepted methods of doing 
business and to relations with policyholders and agents, 
Any major change in general economic conditions will 
affect premium volume, but increased public demand 
for the multiple risk coverage provided by inland marine 
insurance has heretofore accounted for a steady growth 
which should offset any minor business recession. 
Despite some signs of reduction in the price of luxury 
articles, amounts of insurance are still generally below 
present-day values. 

Of the many kinds of burglary insurance written, the 
residence business alone continues unprofitable. This 
is due in the main to the inflated cost of replacements, 
to losses from unattended automobiles, and a high fre- 
quency of claims, mostly of a nuisance character, re- 
ported under the mysterious disappearance clause of the 
policy. This situation is being corrected by proper 
amendment of policy forms and by encouraging adequate 
insurance to value. 

The company’s bonding business consists of two 
major divisions—fidelity and surety. Both divisions 
produced a substantial profit. The volume of fidelity 
business increased substantially last year. This increase 
was due in part to the renewal of three-year policies 
first written in 1945. Premium income in the surety 
lines was the largest in the company’s history, sur- 
passing by a substantial amount the record production 
of 1947. High construction costs caused some curtail- 
ment in private building but public contract awards 
continue in increasing numbers and amounts. 

The accident and health business in 1948 was satis- 
factory from the standpoint of premium income and 
profit. 

It is indeed difficult to forecast results for 1949. If 
business generally levels off, increases in premium 
volume will be maintained only by constant pressure 
which we propose to exert. The underwriting pro- 
gram will continue to be conservative, but progressive, 
with policyholder interest paramount.—John A. Die- 
mand, president, Insurance Co. of North America 
Companies. 
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ACCIDENT AND CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF WINTERTHUR, SWITZERLAND 





UNITED STATES BRANCH 
December 31, 1948 


BGinanciadld Statement 





ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cash and U. S. Government Securities . . . . . . . $4,081,967.45 

COter eses, ks eS Nee Ea eA ser Bae 

TE ee ae ew we OR ee & oe GOS GOR eee 

a ee sar 

DOG « «2s eee «Sm we 0 « s « 99,792, 0/135 
LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Claums....<..%8%526s22s. « S$3481,1550:80) 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums. ....... . .  2,767,992.92 

Reserve for Other Liabilities. . . ......2.2.~. 483,554.60 

Voluntary Contingency Reserve $ 560,008.83 

Statutory Deposit with New York . . 850,000.00 

Surplus over Deposit. . . . . . . .  1,650,000.00 

Policyholders’ Surplus. . ............ + 3,060,008.83 
TOG Glee oe ee 2 SS SS os Bee 


Bonds and Stocks owned are valued in accordance with requirements of New York State Insurance 
Department and National Association of Insurance Commissioners. Securities carried in the above 
statement at $1,640,000.00 are deposited as required by law. All assets in this Statement are held 
in their entirety, for protection of United States Branch of the Company and its Policyholders 
and Creditors. 


OGDEN DAVIDSON 
United States Manager 








CHARLES A. BARKIE ARTHUR F. McCARTHY 
United States Assistant Manager United States Assistant Manager 
111 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


























GOVERNMENT CONTRACT 
BONDS 


URETY companies have a re- 

sponsibility to the government 
when they write a bond on a gov- 
ernment contract. We are more or 
less required to accept any bid of- 
fered so we depend on them to in- 
vestigate the contractors that they 
bond. If a contractor can get a bond, 
we take his bid. Yet a case recently 
came to my attention where a bid 
bond had been written for $86,000 
on a painting contract. When the 
low bidder discovered the second low 
bid was $60,000 higher than his $86,- 
000 bid, he refused to accept the 
award. The bonding company then 
discovered that the low bidder was 
a journeyman painter who had never 
grossed more than $8,000 per year. 
He was 69 years old and had no 
assets. He would be thrown into 
bankruptcy if any sort of a claim 
were enforced. He had only once 
before bid a public job and didn’t 
know how to read specifications. He 
had omitted many obvious items 
from his bid. The surety did not 


check up before writing a bid bond. 
Now I realize a $5 bid bond does 
not warrant an extensive investiga- 
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ANSAS CIT 


For enjoyment of living at its best; all 
rooms outstandingly gay and attractive. 
Guests enjoy all club facilities, including 
the swimming pool, Turkish baths and 
Swedish massage. R. E. McEachin, man- 
aging director. Direction SOUTHWEST 
HOTELS, INC.; H. G. Manning, founder. 


RATES from $3 
1, PENGUIN ROOM 
2. SKY-HY ROOF 
3. OMAR COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
4. THE NEW COFFEE SHOP 
ELEVENTH 

AT BALTIMORE 









HoTeL CONTINENTAL 


tion. But we pay for good service. 
Last year the government paid more 
than $500,000 in bid and perform- 
ance bond premiums on its con- 
tracts. We have a right to expect 
that bonds will not be issued to con- 
tractors that are not well known un- 
less they are investigated thoroughly. 
I find that we seldom collect on a 
bid bond—-but one of these days the 
surety company will be burned if its 
agents do not exercise more care. 


Captain J, F. Jelley, U.S.N., Deputy Chief, 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department. 





MULTIPLE-LINE 
DEVELOPMENTS 


BILL to authorize insurance 
companies, other than life and 
title, to do multiple-line underwrit- 
ing was introduced recently in the 
Pennsylvania General Assembly. 
The Insurance Committee of IIl- 
nois’ House of Representatives has 
favorably reported out of committee 
a multiple-line underwriting bill. 
The Mitchell bill, the New York 
State bill to permit multiple line un- 
derwriting by fire and casualty in- 
surance companies, has been passed 
by the Assembly and sent to the 


AGENTS 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
GRADED scale of agency 
based on 


com- 
missions Services 


performed was advocated at the 


Eastern Territorial Conference of 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents by Russell M. L. Car- 
son, State National Director of the 
New York State agents association. 
Also recommended were uniform 


territorial designations for automo- 
bile liability and property damage 
insurance by the rating bureaus and 
the consolidation of manuals of the 
National Automobile Underwriters 
Association and the National Bureay 
of Casualty Underwriters. Opposi- 
tion was recorded to self-insurance 
of fidelity risks by the federal goy- 
ernment as proposed by the Hoover 
commission and to a federal pro- 
gram of socialized medicine 


ADJUSTERS TO MEET 


HE twelfth annual convention of 

the National Association of In- 
dependent Insurance Adjusters is 
scheduled for Detroit, Michigan, on 
June 23, 24 and 25. Registration 
begins on the morning of Wednes- 
day, June 23. 





State Senate. 
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YOUR INSURANCE GUIDE 


—and protection is 
BEST’S INSURANCE 
GUIDE WITH KEY RAT- 
INGS. Shows, at a 
glance, policyholders 
and financial ratings 
(based on latest finan- 
cial statement), five- 
year financial and 
underwriting exhibit, 
five-year comparative 
distribution of assets, 
lines written and where 
written, and much other 
vital data on_ stock, 
mutual, reciprocal and 
Lloyds fire, casualty, 
surety and marine do- 
mestic and foreign in- 
surance companies op- 
erating in the U. S. 


Cost—only $6.08 acopy. 


ALFRED M. BEST CO., 
INC. 
75 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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EMPLOYERS 
REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


j. B. RoBperTsoN—PRESIDENT 


The perennial crop of new 
hazards requires Insurance 
Underwriters to be inventive 
geniuses. Behind them, Re- 
insurance expands capacity 
and affords security. Thus 
essential service is provided 
for Business. 





KANSAS CITY 


Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


NEW YORK 


107 William Street 


CHICAGO 


175 West Jackson 


SAN FRANCISCO 


114 Sansome Street 


LOS ANGELES 


606 South Hill Street 
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. 
AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31, 1948 
* 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash in Banks & Office . $1,237,042.21 Reserve for Losses . $3,429,312.40 
U. S. Government Bonds 5,896,766.91 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 1,530,115.59 
Reliveed cad Other Beads 41.500.00 Reserve for Taxes, Expenses, etc. . 100,969.29 | 
‘ 9 . 
. as Reserve for Fluctuation of 
OD i, i ta a 515,947.95 Security Values... . . . 303,319.16 -| 
Premiums not over 90 days due 126,276.30 Reserve forContingencies $ 200,000.00 
Accrued interest . 39,772.06 Capital—Paid In 1,000,000.00 
. . a 
Reinsurance Recoverable . . . 6,411.01 Net Surplus. 1,000.000.00 : 
Surplus to Policyholders 2.200,000.00 f 
Total Admitted Assets $7,863.,716.44 Total Liabilities . $7.863.716. 44 J 
0 
/ \ 
ANéte: Securities carried at $525,542.71 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. Eligible . 
bonds amortized. Other bonds and stocks at convention market value. t 
I( 
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templating entering the insur- 

ance business posed a question 
as to the advisability of becoming 
an accident and health specialist. A 
friend of his, it seems, was doing 
just that, concentrating on the sale 
of accident and health exclusively. 
We advised against such specializa- 
tion because it didn’t seem logical 
for a potential salesman to limit the 
scope of his activities to a single 
line; and, therefore, eliminate the 
possibility of the additional income 
represented in the other forms of 
insurance. Such a situation seemed 
analogous to finding a barrel of 
money and only spending the five 
dollar bills; throwing the ones and 
tens away. 


T= other day a young man con- 


Why So Many Specialists? 


The question, however, made me 
wonder why there are so many ac- 
cident insurance specialists. The use 
of the name specialist would seem 
to indicate that it is a complex sub- 
ject and one requiring advanced 
study. There is nothing complex 
about accident insurance. A policy 
is merely the selection of from three 
to seven insuring clauses, such as 
death and dismemberment, total dis- 
ability, partial disability, medical 
payment benefits, etc., taken from 
a list of not more than ten or twelve 
available clauses and combined to 
form a contract. A little study sind 
tamiliarity with the company’s rate 
manual to develop “quotation dex- 
terity” and the man qualifies as a 
“specialist.” 


_ 
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EDWARD W. ELLISON 
Supt. of Agents, Pittsburgh Office 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Company 


It is obvious that this group of 
“specialists” has evolved because 
they are intelligent opportunists. Ac- 
cident insurance represents a highly 
marketable commodity that has been 
undersold by the all-line insurance 
agent ; hence, the accident and health 
salesman. 

It is a condition which should not 
exist because accident and health is 
one of the most important lines that 
an agent should solicit. Let us take 
a look at the advantages which it 
presents. 

1. It is logical insurance. The per- 
son who works for a living has no 
greater material asset than his abil- 
ity to earn money. What is more 
logical than to insure that ability? 
From his income he pays all his 
bills, including his other insurance 
premiums, so it certainly would seem 
to indicate that income protection 
should be fundamental and the 
foundation upon which his entire in- 
surance program is built. Practically 
every other form of insurance, ex- 
cept liability, protects only a limited 
portion of the income that has al- 
ready been earned. Burglary, fire, 
personal property floater—all repre- 
sent coverage for material objects 
bought and paid for, which, if lost, 
would represent a small portion of 
the man’s income. Now how about 
the future and all those things that 
will be bought out of the future in- 
come? Accident and health is the 
answer. 





Why Leave It to a Specialist? 


A young fellow gets married, buys 
$2000 worth of furniture or a new 
car for $2000, and every agent will 
hasten to provide household fire in- 
surance or comprehensive material 
damage and collision for that car; 
but what about the possibility of the 
man himself ending up in the hospital 
in the event that the collision policy 
is necessary. Strangely enough the 
young man will readily purchase that 
fire policy or the material damage 
coverage because he is psychologic- 
ally willing to visualize the destruc- 
tion of his car or furniture, but 
mentally he refuses to picture him- 
self as injured. Accidents always 
happen to the other guy. The net 
result is he has to be sold accident 
insurance, which leads to tlie second 
reason for such solicitation. 

2. Because accident and health 
insurance requires salesmanship, the 
return to the salesman is higher than 
for order taking. I have never heard 
complaints from agents concerning 
the scale of commissions paid on 
this form of business. In addition 
the average life of an accident policy 
on an agent’s books is eleven years. 
This means that each sale actually 
represents roughly 300% commis- 
sion; an item worth serious con- 
sideration. 


The Life Blood 


3. The life blood of every agency 
is new business. There is no better 
lead line than accident and health. 
This is proved by the activities of the 
previously mentioned specialists. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Specialist ?—Continued 


Their calls are all on new customers. 
They crack the account with accident 
and health, and then push on to the 
next prospect. If they can do it, so 
can the all-line man and, since it is 
obvious that it is easier to sell to 
someone already on your books, the 
door is open to solicit the balance of 
the account. Never forget that the 
failure to protect present customers 
leaves the gate wide open for others 


to snipe at the business you now 
have. 

4. There vast 
of prospects among those who have 
already purchased protection. That 
protection is in the same category 
as fire insurance was several years 
ago. Inflation has forced up values 
to the point that most accident and 
health held are 
grossly inadequate to meet current 
needs. Increase that $25 weekly 
contract to $50; the $50 to $100. 


remains a source 


coverages now 


FIREMAN’S FUND 
Basie Accident & Heatth 
program makes A& H 


as simple as... 


“C'URE my clients need A & H, but 
look what you have to wade 
through to sell it,” said one Producer 
referring to the multitude of forms 
and their confusing terms. Of course 
he hadn’t seen the Fireman’s Fund 
Basic Equity program which makes 
A & H as simple as A, B, C. 

With its terms simplified, its pro- 
visions liberalized, and its basic and 
optional coverages clearly outlined 
and graphically portrayed, the job of 


writing “tailor-made” 


made easy. Profitable, too—analysis of 
Fireman’s Fund renewals shows an 


protection is 





average persistency of 10 years. Send 


for four new illustrated brochures 
that tell the whole story or ask the 


Fireman’s Fund fieldman. 


DEPENDABLE 


INSURANCE 


STRENGTH 
PERMANENCE 
STABILITY 


SINCE 1863 


Fire » Automobile . Warine . Casually . Fidelity » Surety 


In addition, the group that fy 
the greatest need for accident egy. § 
erage has been widely neglecte 
The wage earner, the mill and plant 
worker, whose income ceases thie 
moment he fails to punch the ting 
clock, needs non-occupational ace. 
dent insurance to supplement com. 
pensation benefits available for jp. 
occupational accidents. The nop. 
occupational feature brings the coy 
down to a level he can now afford 
The least you can do is tell the, 
about it and give them a chance t 
vote on it. 

To summarize briefly, the sale of 
accident insurance is like a bad ¢ol| 

expose yourself to it and you get 


Insurance Clul 


REPORT ON NEW JERSEY'S 
T.D.B. 


REPORT on coverage under 


New Jersey’s temporary dis. 











ability benefits law shows that nearh 
half of the eligible workers are cov 
ered under private plans. An over- 
whelming majority of these plans 

insurance contracts 
with a scattering of self-insurance 
plans, employer-employee _ agree- 
ments and plans in effect before the 
state program was adopted. 


are company 


COMPULSORY HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


rag magazine’s cover story for 
the March 21 was of 
Britain's Health Minister Bevin and 
included comment on the operation 
of the British socialized health ex- 
periment and socialized medicine. 
The British government now takes, 
in taxes, almost one-third of the i- 
come of the nation, a full quarterd 
the take going to social service. Te 
day more than forty nations have 
some form of public health insurance 
This state assumption of respons 
bility has been interpreted by some 


issue 


Frremans Foro Group 


FIREMAN’S END INSURANCE COMPANY as. far-sighted statesmanship, by 
’ e m4 
pin centoprnnaron cbr others as the embryo of the totalr 


IMDESAICTY CDIPANY 
“aaa tarian state. Russia with the ult 
mate in state health insurance has 
one dentist for 14,000 people; the 
United States one for 1,885 people 


HOME FIRE & MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
WESTERN NATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 








SAN FRANCISCO « NEW YORK * CHICAGO « BOSTON « ATLANTA « LOS ANGELES 
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View of parlor. Note “sausage pillow"’ mentione 


Me HE FIRST golden egg of the ugly 
wrote Louisa May Alcott 
after the publication of “Little Women” 
which brought fame and prosperity atter 
lean years of believing herself a failure. Yet 
the publisher was disappointed in the manu- 
script and inclined to reject it. Fortunately, 
he sought the opinions of some young friends 
and their enthusiastic reaction convinced 
him of its appeal. 
As every reader knows, “Little Women” 
is based on the early home life of the four 
Alcott sisters and through the tomboy Jo, 
Louisa herself is revealed. Though the au- 
thor spared no unflattering details, Jo with 
ali her faults emerges as the strongest and 
most endearing character. 
Louisa, the second of the four daughters, 





d in “Little Women” 


i + 
Orchard House 


Home of the Author 
of ‘Little Women” 


> > 





was born in 1832 in Germantown, 
Pennsylvania, where her father 
conducted a school. A man of cul- 
ture and advanced educational 
ideas, Bronson Alcott was never- 
theless an unpractical dreamer 
who had difficulty making an ade- 
quate living. 

After many moves, in 1857 the Alcotts 
bought Orchard House in Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, which remained their home for 
twenty-five years. Built about 1650 and one 
of the oldest in Concord, the house was 
so dilapidated that its former owner had 
thought it fit only for firewood. But he did 
not know the resourceful Alcotts who ener- 
getically set to work and made the old 
wreck habitable. Some of the decorations 
made by May (Amy in “Little 
Women’) still remain. 

Under the spur of necessity the 
ambitious Louisa began writing 
at an early age, but her stories 
netted very little and failed to 
meet her own critical standards. 
With “Little Women,” which was 
written at Orchard House and 
published when she was 36, she 
not only became successful in the 
eyes of the public but had the 
satisfaction of feeling that she 
had hit her stride. Characteris- 
tically, she rejoiced most in being 
able at last to install a furnace 





es, 


Semoud Ancritin Somes 







The library in Orchard House 





in Orchard House and provide her family 
with many other necessities and comforts. 
Her dominant love and protective instinct 
were constantly directed toward her family. 
This single-minded devotion was probably 
why she never married. 

Orchard House is now maintained by the 
Louisa M. Alcott Memorial Association. 
Through the help of relatives and friends it 
has the same appearance and much of the 
same furniture as in the days when the 
Alcott family made it their home 
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The Home, through its 
America's 


agents and 
leading insurance 
protector of Homes and the 
Homes of American Industry. 


* THE HOME « 
Srsurance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8,N.Y. 
FIRE ° AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 


brokers, is 
American 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, 
writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity & Surety Bonds 














Globe and Rutgers Hire Insurance Company 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1948 


ADMITTED ASSETS 






i i seta id orbebe heated ads’ AeManneheeh deen eee eb ew ewe een eseae~ $ 4,001,219.65 
RGR CEE ESSER ne eee ne ae er eer 2,224,128.18 
*Stocks (Include Subsidiary Companies at $3,414,924.93) ‘4 7,026,564.93 
i NE OUD IN oo v0.0.5 00.00.0006. 00cecesvcce 2,780,924.99 
Premium Balances (Less Ceded Reinsurance Balances) . . Jusebiseesineieeiins cond cekas xe 804,155.69 
rr eee a Sania ase Sa sasha nies COS abeRE CREWE ESOhONES SE O6.00 0 49,433.28 
Funds held by American Marine Hull Insurance Syndicate ..........0 00 c cc cee cece ce ceeeececees 48,624.44 
ee ee I OR oa Gas 656s did ke Ch ORRECIN ENON Sb S0S Te ON etete ee weAwS pibebtielesee 194,777.21 
$17,129,828.37 
LIABILITIES 
ns NN os ool ds dena e gus Sewwed bese vetsoessaewakeeenewe $ 1,947,473.66 
NN EE OO TTT ee 6,481,304.13 
Reserve for Expenses, Taxes (Including $31,199.09 Federal Income Taxes) and Contingent Com- 
eas a lds See hioe e Rbied Se SONOS shee a6 Ole 6EeSenee 394,443.38 
Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties ............0.00eeeeeeeeee . 544,913.59 
Reserve for Retirement of Preferred Stock 218,337.91 
Reserve for all other Liabilities and Items 199,450.60 





$ 9,785,923.27 
Capital Stock: 
**34.00 Cumulative First Preferred Stock (9,250 shares $15.00 


IN 5. kid a a 6p: yi5 bates ae alae ieee abela eo $ 138,750.00 
**35.00 Cumulative Second Preferred Stock (33,420 shares $15.00 
Fee rer reer etree 501,300.00 
**35.00 Cumulative Junior Preferred Stock (5,000 shares $15.00 
PP WIND 9 0:0:6:0:0.0.00 6:0. 006.0.90.060040000088066600000 75,000.00 
Common Stock (80,000 shares $15.00 Par Value) ............ 1,200,000.00 $1,915,050.00 
ID 6. 6.6.0:6 1a. 0:00:50. 0:6 0.010665 :00.45:044 00 0:5.05:65000045464.00b00600860 00000006600 5,428,855.10 7,343,905.10 





$17,129,828.37 





POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS $7,343,905.10 


* Bonds and stocks are carried on the basis prescribed by the Insurance Department of the Stzte of New York. If 
actual December 31, 1948 market quotations for all except insurance stocks had been used (such insurance stocks 
being taken at statutory values as at December 31, 1948, with portfolios adjusted to market) the Policyholders’ 
Surplus would be $7,378,001.59. There has been deducted an amount of $144,479.44 representing interest in our 
own stock through ownership of stocks of other insurance companies. Securities carried herein at $210,400.56 are 
deposited with State Departments as required by law. 


** Entitled on voluntary or involuntary liquidation to $100.00 per share and accrued dividends. 


HOME OFFICE, 111 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 








American Home Fire Assurance Company 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1948 
ADMITTED ASSETS 








ee II 5.05.5: b.6b 50h cae dean’ Cheb madenau dws Heese we abdhewedaces $ 927,072.91 
IE OREO a) eee e a tees So. d.vheiny sadloimmtesa cei ecceaoen 879,788.95 
REE ae ey heh as heb 0-we 10604000005 UC0S.50 OOS OeEROE NESS ENC EeDECRS 1,558,315.48 
OUND, CN 0.5 ss cicin seer ends edesocees ones 712,227.47 
Premium Balances (Less Ceded Reinsurance Balances) 331,811.90 
ie clans Sag wee TRAN E64 LS 0 eed nd AURA SAAN OKHOKN KS RmeAgeauenes 13,770.00 
A aT a ia le i a Ae OOO aE oak Oo an kes del mada wealasene 19,420.54 
$4,442,407.25 
LIABILITIES 

i ED. 3... 6 se enckadd be emmennevedebes due deatns wees deeeaseds $ 195,672.62 
Fig aA bal 5 ab aA ARO RAAT RRA RROD ORA RED ewes weweeKees 1,432,920.94 

Reserve for Expenses, Taxes (Including $11,459.10 Federal Income Taxes) and Contingent Com- 
re cnn ee Ti abon ce 1905 hae meee sr eee Na easaetinestanieebab ene eeetae-s 114,961.22 
i TE san abe seis eas beeeeeneeehalheeenEe se eebeaeeseee cee 26,743.32 
ee eer ee ee ES ED ides ose cccnwessenennseeeedehes’etasnces'ss 6oase 9,877.72 
$1,780,175.82 

Capital Stock (100,000 shares $10.00 Par Value) ...........0cccecccccccccucces $1,000,000.00 
OT ce ae ore Seas oaece Brea Lait ea pains ie cov oueaunn cokecleeeunn 1,662,231.43  2,662,231.43 
$4,442,407.25 


POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS $2,662,231.43 


* Bonds and Stocks are carried on the basis prescribed by the Insurance Department of the State of New York. If 
actual December 31, 1948 market quotations for all except insurance stocks had been used (such insurance stocks 
being taken at statutory values) the Policyholders’ Surplus would be $2,669,846.71. There has been deducted an 
amount of $31,704.52 representing interest in our own stock through ownership of Second Preferred Stock of the 
Globe and Rutgers Fire Insurance Company. Securities carried herein at $388,466.26 are deposited with Governments 
and State Departments as required by law. 


HOME OFFICE, 111 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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THE ONE EXCEPTION 


HE gramophone is the only thing 
on earth that seems to be able 
to attain any real honest-to-goodness 
success with a record that isn't 


square. 
—Ten/Test News 


YOUR HEAD—HIS HEART 


11@HE heart has many reasons 
which reason never knows.” 
When Pascal wrote those words 


| many years ago he wrote one of the 


ten commandments of merchandis- 
ing. If you’re aiming for a man’s 
pocketbook—start at the heart—not 
at the head. Don’t start at his head 
when you can start nine inches 


nearer to his pocket. 
—Gavrin Press Bulletin 


WRITE YOUR CUSTOMERS 


~ COSTS less to keep a cus- 
tomer than to get a new one.” 
Another favorite saying, and just 
as true: “Your customer is the other 
fellow’s prospect.” Depend on it 
that there isn’t a customer who isn’t 
being peppered all the time with 
advertising missiles from one or 
more of your competitors. 

Admit then that an important part 
of your selling effort should be di- 
rected toward cementing relations 
with present customers. 


What kind of letter should go to 
them? This is hard to tell without 
knowing what kind of business is 
concerned, but these points hold true 
in any event : 


™ For April, 1949 
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1. Letters should be fairly per- 
sonal. Certainly you can afford to 
be personal with someone who buys 
from you. 

2. They should go out at regular 
intervals and they should keep going 
out indefinitely. You can’t ever 
stop working on customers to keep 
them customers. 

3. They should do a selling job, 
strengthening your customers’ con- 
fidence in you and in your product 
or service. 

4. They should be informative, 
educational or helpful, if possible, 


in order to justify reading. 
—Edison Voice Writing 


A FIVE-POINT MAN 


ALES and merchandising are 

the number one worry of every 
executive, no matter what his job. 
When it comes to selling, it might 
be well to be reminded that the mod- 
ern creative salesman must really be 
a five-point man: (lst) A good 
salesman ; (2nd) a good advertising 
and sales promotion man; (3rd) a 
good public relations man; (4th) a 
good merchandising man; and (5th) 
a continuing student of modern busi- 


ness affairs. 
—Remington-Rand Systems 


BE THEIR CHOICE 


OUR market has a free choice, 
and only by supplying what the 
market wants, and not by your ef- 
forts to impose your merchandise, 
will you get your maximum share 


of the market’s potential. 
—Walter H. Lowy 


other fields 







KEEP JUMPING 


YOUNG man of burning ambi- 

tion approached a great mer- 
chant and begged of him the secret 
of success. ““There is no easy secret,” 
said the merchant. “You just must 
jump at your opportunity.” 

“But, sir, how can I tell when 
my opportunity comes ?” 

“You can’t,” replied the merchant, 
“you've just got to keep on jump- 
ing.” 

~—Workman Call 


SCHEDULE YOUR CALLS 


R. H. C. NOLEN, vice presi- 

dent of McKesson & Robbins, 
Inc., has reported on a “stop watch” 
time study made for the National 
Wholesale Druggists Association. 
This study covered 12,000 sales 
made by 72 salesmen over a 16 
months’ period, and measured, in 
terms of time and sales effectiveness, 
the routine of contacting, conversa- 
tion, selling, dealer assistance, and 
methods of obtaining orders. 

The results are interesting: (1) 
the poorest salesmen spent four 
months a year—33% per cent of 
their selling time—unproductively 
in waiting to see customers; (2) the 
best salesmen spent two months of 
the time—1/6 of a year—in this 
same activity; (3) salesmen who 
spent less than five minutes on a call 
obtained only $13 in sales while 
those who spent thirty minutes with 
a customer got an average order of 


$100. 
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INSURANCE GENERAL AGENTS 


CALIFORNIA 


NEW YORK 





SPEAR AND COMPANY, INC. 
Organized 1921 
GENERAL AGENTS 
Buftalo Insurance Co. 
Ohio Farmers Insurance Co. 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity Co. 
San Francisco Loe Angeles 
California 


Onkland 


Hogy, Exvuison & Frost, Inc. 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
118 William Street, New York 7, N. Y. 





Waitinc Aut Crasses or INSURANCE 
Locat anp Country Wipe 





COLORADO 


~aamaneeeniill 
Insurance and Reinsurance 


U.S.A. Canada Mexico 


_G VENS, DARGAN & ( & Company | 
14Mwtances janagete— 


Cravens, Dargan Bulidings, | 
Houston |, Texas 











RITTER GENERAL AGENCY 
Gas & Electric Bldg. 
DENVER, COLORADO 


NELSON & STROSS 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
Representing Stock and Mutual Companies 
FIRE AND CASUALTY 
Graybar Bidg. 420 Lexingten Ave. 
NEW YORK I7, N. Y. 

Lexington 2-9870 


| 














LL, 


T. A. MANNING & SONS | 
Insurance Managers | 
Established 1904 

DALLAS 1, TEXAS | 











COLORADO WYOMING NEW MEXICO 
FLORIDA 
HUNTER LYON, INC. 


GENERAL AGENT 
P. O. Box 2770 
MIAMI 30 
Serving Florida Agents 


TELEPHONE 
WH Itehall 3-9660 


THE 
WRIGHT 
New vom 7.w y AGENCY, inc. 
METROPOLITAN—SUBURBAN—INLAN 


MARINE AND WORLDWIDE BINDING 
FACILITIES 


$$ 














WALKER & LIPPITT 
SUPERVISING GENERAL AGENTS 


JACKSONVILLE MIAMI 
239 West Adams St. First Federal Bullding 


NORTH CAROLINA 


FRANK RIMMER & COMPANY 


HOUSTON DALLAS oxkta.ciry 


Marine, Fire & Allied Lines 


General Agents For 
TEXAS, OKLAHOMA, ARKANSAS 











JAMES 0. COBB AND COMPANY 
111 CORCORAN STREET 
DURHAM, N. CAR. 
Virginia — North and South Caroline 








KENTUCKY 





OHIO 


JOE W. SUMMERS 


GENERAL AGENT 

TELEPHONE C. 4-184! 
419 E. MARTIN STREET 
SAN ANTONIO 5, TEXAS 











MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
UNDERWRITERS 
410 Speed Building—Louisville, Ky. 
GENERAL AGENTS 
Kentucky—Tennessee 
Fire and Allied Lines 
Inland Marine—Hail 


THE INLAND AGENCY 
Specializing In 
FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY RISKS 
OHIO ONLY 
Pays You 25% Commission 


2120 Leveque Lincoln Tower 


COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


UTAH 











LOUISIANA 


OKLAHOMA 


THE KOLOB CORPORATION 
General Agents 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevade 
COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 
330 Judge Building 
Salt Lake City, Utch 








R. KIRK MOYER AGENCY, INC. 
Managing General Agents 


RICHARDS BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 12, LOUISIANA 





MASSACHUSETTS 


Insurance and Reinsurance 


U.S.A. Canada Mexico 
_Ghos D & COMPANY 
mMastance 


804-6 Insurance Bullding, 
Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 


WEST VIRGINIA 





ALFRED PAULL & SON, ING. 


Supervising General Agents 
For Over 50 Years 


HAWLEY BUILDING WHEELING, W. VA. | 

















FAIRFIELD & ELLIS 


60 Congress Boston, 
79 John St., Se vock Clee 





J. R. POLLARD 
GENERAL AGENT 


CANADA 











Associate First Nat’l Bidg. 
yy ty we by Be Oklahoma City, Okla. Brokerage & Service Depts. 
REINSURANCE NEGOTIATED Fire— Marine — Casualty 1 St. John St., Montreal 
in Royal Bank Bidg., Torente 
MONTANA TEXAS 


FOUNDED 1864 

ROBERT ae & SON, LIMITED | 
Canadian Representatives 

FIRE, MARINE & CASUALTY COMPANIES 














H. S. DOTSON COMPANY 








JAMES H. ALDRIDGE COMPANY 








FRANCIS M. HANN LTD. 
British Columbia General Agents 





MONTANA GENERAL AGENTS INSURANCE MANAGERS 560 HOWE ST. 
Granite Building P.O. Box 1155, VANCOUVER TELCO 
DERWRI 
Helena, Montana AUSTIN, TEXAS — ON anceu 
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CANADA 





—— 
HOBSON, CHRISTIE & COMPANY LTD. 
GENERAL AGENTS 
Established 1898 

326 WEST PENDER ST 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 
Telephone PAcific 4157 

















Robert Howard J.M. Williams J. A. Carmody 
OD Oliver Mines 


LIMITED 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
CANADA CEMENT 8L06 

MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


ROBERT HOWARD & CO., 











JONES & PROCTOR BROS., LIMITED 
GENERAL INSURANCE BROKERS 
100 Adelaide St., West, 
Toronto. 








REDMOND & SHAUGHNESSY 
LIMITED 
SERVICING OUTSIDE 
BROKERS FOR OVER 
25 YEARS 


315 St. Sacrament Street, Montreal 











oo 


f REED, SHAW & McNAUGHT 


Established 1872 
Complete Insurance Facilities 





360 St. James St., W. Montreal, Que. 
64 Wellington St., W. Toronto, Ont. 








WILLIS, FABER & CO. 
of Canada, Limited 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
Board of Trade Bidg. 
Parent Office 


WILLIS, FABER & DUMAS, LTD. 
London, England. 


Montreal 











A. E. WILSON & COMPANY, LIMITED 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS 
Lumsden Bidg. Toronto 


' Service Throughout Canada 











ACTUARY APPOINTED 
_C(’ HAUNCEY C. WELLS has 


been appointed compensation 

| actuary for the Pennsylvania Insur- 
ance Department. Mr. Wells was 
appointed as insurance examiner in 
1945 and in 1948 was made acting 
chief compensation actuary. 
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Committee of insurance publishers and editors present check to officers of Insurance 
Society of New York, Inc., as memorial to late William Sterling Crawford, Insurance Editor 
Emeritus, The Journal of Commerce, New York. Left to right: B. J. Ridder, publisher, The 
Journal of Commerce; David C. Beebe, chairman, United States Aviation Underwriters, Inc., 
and chairman of the Society's Committee on Commemorative Funds; Albert G. Borden, re- 
tired vice president, Equitable Life Society, president of Insurance Society; Alfred M. Best, 
president, Alfred M. Best Co., insurance publishers and chairman of the Crawford Fund 
Committee; E. M. Ackerman, associate editor, The Weekly Underwriter, secretary-treasurer 
of committee and C. S. Rosensweig, editor, Insurance Advocate, committee member. 
Committee members not present at ceremony are Clarence Axman, editor, The Eastern 
Underwriter, and Thomas J. V. Cullen, editor, The Spectator. 





ARSON INVESTIGATORS’ 
SEMINAR 


HE fifth annual seminar and 
training course dealing with 
arson investigation and detection 


will be conducted at Purdue Uni- 
versity, May 23-27, 1949, according 
to an announcement by Professor 
J. L. Lingo, director of the uni- 
versity’s Public Safety Institute. 

This seminar offers an oppor- 
tunity for specialized study and dis- 
cussion of the arson problem under 
the guidance of outstanding police 
and fire specialists from all parts of 
the nation. It is conducted by the 
Indiana Fire Service Training 
Schools and the Public Safety Insti- 
tute of Purdue University with the 
cooperation of local, state, and na- 
tional organizations interested in the 
problem of arson control and pre- 
vention. 

The seminar will serve as a train- 
ing course for investigators and 
other persons interested in modern 
and effective techniques of arson 
control and prevention. It offers an 


opportunity for full discussion of 
arson problems, case histories, and 
new developments in the field. It 
will also serve to determine the re- 
sponsibilities of the various agencies 
dealing with arson cases and to point 
out effective methods of apprehend- 
ing and convicting the arsonist. 


AUTO TELEVISION 


HE National Committee for 

Traffic Safety of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Companies 
has placed itself on record as 
strongly opposed to unrestricted use 
of television receivers in motor ve- 
hicles, and recommends that the sev- 
eral states take appropriate action 
in line with the following statute: 

No person shall drive any motor 
vehicle equipped with any television 
viewer, screen or other means of 
visually receiving a television broad- 
cast which is located in the motor 
vehicle at any point forward of the 
back of the driver’s seat, or which is 
visible to the driver while operating 
the motor vehicle. 
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SPRING CLEAN-UP WEEK 


ROMOTIONAL material for 

local Spring Clean-up Week cam- 
paigns is now available for agents, 
fire chiefs, and local fire safety com- 
mittees. Spring Clean-up Week is 
observed in U. S. cities on different 
dates in different cities, starting in 
the South in March and April, and 
sometimes as late as June in North- 
ern cities. 

A booklet titled “Clean Up— 
Don’t Burn Up!” is available free in 
reasonable quantities for public dis- 
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only 
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Harrisburg, Pa. Miami, Fla. 
Easton Washington, D. C. 
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LOW COST SALVAGE SERVICE 


Get our estimate before you settle. 
No damage is hopeless. 


All Clothing. 
Rugs, Carpets. 
Linens. 


Leces. 

Tepestries. 
Furniture Fabrice. 
Cushions. 


is RESTORED, REPAIRED 
mended by Nat'l. Museums, Press Fire 
at and Adjusters everywhere. 


LA MERS STUDIO 
142 EAST 34th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
(Near Lexingter Avenue) 


LExington: 2-3574 (26th Year) 
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tribution by agents and other inter- 
ested individuals and groups, upon 
request to the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, 
New York City. On larger requests, 
copies will be supplied at cost. 

Cartoons drawn especially for the 
1949 campaign will be sent to news- 
papers in mat form upon request 
from editors or agents. The booklet 
and other materials emphasize the 
positive benefits derived from ob- 
serving Spring Clean-up Week, such 
as the elimination of fire hazards and 
the improvement of the community 
and public health. 


BURGLAR ALARM BOOKLET 


ABACO Alarm Systems has pre- 

pared a comprehensive picture of 
the history of its organization in a 
16-page booklet entitled, ‘Inside 
Babaco.” 

A running commentary on more 
than thirty photographs and cap- 
tions takes the reader on a guided 
“tour” through the Babaco plant. 
The booklet stresses the office 
routine which by maintenance of 
records keeps fleet owners and in- 
surance underwriters constantly in- 
formed on the status of inspection 
of each Babaco-equipped vehicle. 


First Approved 


The research laboratory and fac- 
tory and assembling operations which 
combine to turn out the Babaco 
product also come into focus. Em- 
phasis is given to the fact that 
Babaco was the first truck burglar 
alarm to achieve Underwriters’ 
Laboratories approval (in 1933) and 
is today the only firm to have its 
entire line covered by the U.L. seal. 
The alarm’s “Parker” feature to pre- 
vent towing away is also described, 
along with the more technical de- 
vices that make up the various 
models. 

“Inside Babaco” reveals the fol- 
lowing statistics: during the last 18 
years truck operation has increased 
from three million to six million 
units; annual truck ton miles have 
soared from 20 billion to 150 billion; 
and inland marine insurance pre- 
miums have jumped from $25,000,- 
000 to nearly $200,000,000. 


“CHURCHES ARE BURNING" 


URING the ten-year period fro 

1938 to’ 1947, there were 260M) 
church fires in the United States ang 
Canada according to the new pamph. 
let, “Churches are Burning” released 
by the National Fire Protection 
Association. 

In producing this church fire 
study, the NFPA Department 
Fire Record examined 300 typica! 
church fires. They came up with th 
following interesting findings: 

79 (out of the 300 fires examined 
where complete loss information had 
been supplied, had 39 percent of the 
loss uninsured, to be borne by pa- 
rishioners. 

45 percent of the 300 sample fires 
occurred in churches in large cities 
(over 50,000 pop.) ; 31 percent in 
communities of 5,000—50,000 popula- 
tion and 24 percent in communities 
of less than 5,000 population. 

Only 30 percent of the burned 
churches were of frame (wooden 
construction indicating that fire haz- 
ards in churches are inherently hid- 
den. 

While no great catastrophe has oc- 
curred in U. S. and Canadian 
churches, the possibility of panic is 
present as in other occupancies 
where a large number of persons 
congregate. 

Out of the 300 typical fires 8 
were caused by heating defects; 32 
by the misuse of electricity; 18 by 
lightning ; 15 by incendiaries; 11 by 
exposure; 10 by careless smoking 
and 9 each by hazards occasioned in 
the repair and painting of churches 
and burning candles and tapers. 

41 percent of the fires burned a 
considerable time before discovery 
indicating that churches should have 
automatic detection and alarm equip- 
ment of approved types. The report 
points out that until recently sprin- 
klers have been ignored by church 
officials except in a relatively few 
large churches. Proper use of fire 
extinguishers is discussed and the re 
port urges closer cooperation be 
tween churches and fire departments 

Copies of “Churches are Burning” 
may be obtained at one dollar each 
(discount for quantities) from the 
National Fire Protection Associ 
tion, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston 
10, Massachusetts. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty New 
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Aetna (Fire) Group: Malcolm R. Goslee 
has been advanced to marine agency super- 
visor; special agent Maurice A. Gressett 
has been promoted to marine superin- 
tendent of the New Orleans office; and 
John F. Hasen, Jr., has been appointed 
special agent in the states of Alabama, 
Louisiana and Mississippi. Earl C. 
Stevens has been named special agent to 
work in association with state agent R. H. 
Helvenston at the Dallas office. Special 
agent Robert B. Brainard, Jr., has been 
transferred from Rochester, New York, 
to the Baltimore office. 


xk 


Aetna Life Cos.: Herbert M. Grimes has 
been appointed as special agent of the 
Automobile Insurance and Standard Fire 
Insurance Companies to assist B. H. 
Peterson, Indiana state agent. 


x * * 


American-Associated Cos.: C. A. Des 
Champs has been promoted from assistant 
superintendent to superintendent of the 
head office claims department. Robert 
Thomas, formerly at the Detroit branch 
office, has been promoted to underwriting 
manager at the New Orleans branch office. 
He replaces Adolph Prebil, who has been 
transferred to the head office as superin- 
tendent of technical training. 

Eugene T. Behrens has been promoted 
to the position of assistant superintendent 
of the payroll audit department. M. R. 
Light has been promoted from underwrit- 
ing manager to assistant manager at Dal- 
las. Smith Taylor, formerly workmen’s 
compensation underwriting supervisor, has 
been promoted to underwriting manager 
and Walter W. Stone, formerly supervisor 
of casualty underwriting, has been named 
field representative at the Houston, Texas 
branch office. 


x *k * 


American Foreign: The marine depart- 
ment of this Association has been moved 
to 70 Pine Street, New York, N. Y. 

. 2 = 


American Indemnity: Howard F. Ul- 
rich, formerly Indiana field supervisor for 
the Great American Indemnity Company, 
has been made acting manager of the St. 
Louis branch office. 


x *k * 


American Insurance Group: Chester B. 


Forrester, formerly special agent in north- 
ern California, has been appointed agency 


For April, 1949 


HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


superintendent of the Pacific department. 
Gardner F. Girdler has been made special 
agent in the Sacramento territory. 


x * * 


American International Undrs.: This 
company has been appointed foreign man- 
ager for the Pacific National Fire Insur- 
ance Company of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

x ** 


American Mutual Liability: George W. 
Leeman, New England division sales man- 
ager, has been elected assistant vice presi- 
dent. Julio Correa, manager of the plan- 
ning and procedures division, and Russell 
P. Goddard, associate actuary, have been 
elected assistant secretaries. E. Winfield 
Allen, formerly Rochester, New York, 
branch claim manager, has been promoted 
to western Pennsylvania district claim 
manager at Pittsburgh. Erwin Hutchings, 
formerly senior claim representative of the 
Manhattan district office, has been ap- 
pointed branch claim manager at White 
Plains, New York. 


xk 


Bituminous Casualty: Agencies in Lake, 
LaPorte, Porter and St. Joseph Counties 
will, in the future, be serviced by the Chi- 
cago branch office with all service facili- 
ties provided by that office. In the past, 
these counties have been serviced by the 
branch office in Indianapolis. The com- 
pany has terminated all general agency 
agreements in this territory and all busi- 
ness in the future will be on a local agency 
basis. 
x kk 


Boston-Old Colony Cos.: Richard T. 
Davidson, head of the investment depart- 
ment of the two companies, has been 
elected assistant secretary. 


x «kk 


Robert F. Coleman, Inc.: Ernest S. 
Oberdorf has been named president and 
member of the board of directors of this 
New York service organization. 

A new office has been opened at 50 Ex- 
change Place, Providence, Rhode Island. 


2 2 
Employers’ Group: Kenneth R. Koontz 


has been made superintendent of the 
Buffalo claim department. 


x**k 


Excelsior: Edward A. Hogle has been 


appointed special agent for the New Eng- 
land territory succeeding John H. Bod- 
dington, retired. 








Fidelity & Deposit: Richard M. Mc- 
li hirter has been appointed assistant man- 
ager of the Dallas branch of this company 
and its affiliate, the American Bonding 
Company. 


xk * 


Fire Association Group: Franklin Sid- 
way has been made marine special agent 
for the state of New York, exclusive of 
the metropolitan area. 


* & = 


Fireman's Fund Group: Earle C. Jasper 
has been appointed special agent for the 
Philadelphia suburban and southern New 
Jersey field. 


xk 


Hartford Accident: A claims office has 
been opened in the Maverick Building, San 
Antonio, Texas, with Hoyt H. Wyatt in 
charge. 

xk 


Hartford Steam Boiler: Basil E. Pren- 


tice, superintendent of the claim de- 
partment, has been elected an assistant 
secretary. 

Elmer P. Leddy has been made man- 
ager of the San Francisco branch replac- 
ing Walter L. Molina, who has been trans- 
ferred to the Syracuse, New York, branch 
as manager. Mr. Leddy was. formerly 
manager at Syracuse. J. F. Martin has 
been made assistant chief engineer of the 
boiler division and H. H. Lindsay, chief 
inspector of the Houston branch office. 


x ** 
Kurt Hitke & Co.: The Los Angeles 


branch office of this Chicago general in- 
surance agency has been moved to 1671 
Wilshire Boulevard. 


xk 


Home Insurance: Bruce A. Gibson, state 
agent at Birmingham, Alabama, has been 
promoted to associate manager. Marshall 
T. Polk, Jr., has been promoted from spe- 
cial agent in the service department to 
state agent in the recording department at 
Nashville, Tennessee. Charles H. Flohr, 
manager of the service department, and 
Lloyd Beattie, a state agent in Seattle, 
have been made assistant managers of the 
Seattle, Washington branch office. 

Leo P. Leclerc has been promoted from 
assistant manager to manager of the 
branch office in the Province of Quebec, 
Canada. He succeeds J. Albert Malo. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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In predicting the course of th 
planets and their satellites, our 
scientists devote their lives to 
charting the universe. ... 


In hotel operation, too, foresight 
is an invaluable prerequisite. 
In anticipating the needs and 
wishes of their guests, Affiliated 
National Hotels chart a pro- 
gram of more prompt and effi- 
cient service for you. 





AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTELS 
ALABAMA 








HOTEL ADMIRAL SEMMES......... 55-00% Mobile 
HOTEL THOMAS JEFFERSON .......... Birmingham 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HOTEL WASHINGTON «+++Washington 
INDIANA 
HOTEL CLAYPOOL ........--ceeeeeee Indianapolis 
LOUISIANA 
SUNG HOTEL .......ccecceseceeees New Orleons 
HOTEL DESOTO ....... 2... eee eens New Orleans 
NEBRASKA 
MOTEL PAXTON ......-.cceccecceececcees Omoho 
NEW MEXICO 
HOTEL CLOVIS... ccc eccececceccccences Clovis 

OKLAHOMA . 
HOTEL ALDRIDGE... . 2... 6c cece eee neee Wewoka 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
HOTEL WADE HAMPTON...........++ . Columbia 
TEXAS 
HOTEL STEPHEN F. AUSTIN. .........+06- Austin 
HOTEL EDSON covcese casccecs ccm 
HOTEL BROWNWOOD ..... .... Brownwood 
HOTEL TRAVIS........ Coceccceese Dollas 
HOTEL CORTEZ.......ccceecsscecceeces El Paso 
HOTEL TEXAS........ . Fort Worth 
HOTEL BUCCANEER......... ooee Golveston 
MOTEL GALVEZ .......-.-s005 ...Galveston 
HOTEL JEAN LAFITTE........... .... Galveston 
CORONADO COURTS....... 0... cece Golveston 


- Galveston 
- Galveston 


JACK TAR COURT HOTEL........ 
MIRAMAR COURT... 
HOTEL CAVALIER... ... 2. cece 








MOTEL PLAZA ......ccccccvcccvecs loredo 
ce ee EEE Lubbock 
MOTEL FALLS... cccccccccccccccccevece Marlin 
SUBTEL CACTUS 2. ccccccscscccccccces Son Angelo 
HOTEL MENGER.... ....-Sean Antonio 
ANGELES COURTS ..........00005- -Son Antonio 
VIRGINIA 
HOTEL MOUNTAIN LAKE......... Mountain Loke 
HOTEL MONTICELLO. 0.2... . 0 eee ee eee - Norfolk 
y lf lf YY VY lL Y) 
My TLL i 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Houston Fire & Casualty: MW illiam F 
Scits, formerly secretary of the Gulf In- 
surance Company, has been appointed 
agency director. Tom Lewts, formerly 
claims manager for the Trinity Universal 
Insurance Company, has been appointed 
claims manager. James H. Poole, for- 
merly underwriter for the Panhandle In- 
surance Agency, Amarillo, Texas, has 
been appointed special agent to supervise 
the Texas panhandle. 


ww ee = 


Insurance Co. of N. A. Cos.: James 
H. Chenet has been promoted from as- 
sistant superintendent to superintendent 
of the aviation department of the Insur- 
ance Company of North America. 

Edgar k. Phinney has been made spe- 
cial agent in charge of all marine oper- 
ations in the Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
service office. 

Malcolm M. Dickinson, formerly gen- 
eral manager of the group in Newark, 
1. J., has been elected assistant secretary 
in the agency department of the Indemnity 
Insurance Company of North America. 
Roy H. Stitt has been elected assistant sec- 
retary in the casualty claims department 
of the same company and will act as first 
assistant to vice president Patrick F. 
Burke. 


x & ® 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty: &. J. 
O’Brien has joined the home office legal 
department as assistant counsel. 


x *k * 


Manufacturers Casualty: Kenneth W. 
Kleckner has been employed as superin- 
tendent of the underwriting department at 
the Philadelphia branch office succeeding 
Frank Curnow, who resigned. Mr. 
Kleckner was formerly with the Cleve- 
land branch of the New Amsterdam Cas- 
ualty Company. Donald C. O’Brien, for- 
merly a compensation and _ liability 
underwriter at the Philadelphia branch, 
has been promoted to chief underwriter 
at the Baltimore service office. Vincent 
J. Beckett of the home office compensation 
and liability underwriting department suc- 
ceeds Mr. O’Brien. Jack B. String of the 
home office payroll audit department will 
be Mr. Beckett’s replacement. John E. 
Karr has been assigned to the Harrisburg 
office as special agent. 


x kk 
W.H. Markham & Co.: A new trans- 


portation insurance department has been 
established by this St. Louis agency with 
lorrest W. Carlisle in charge. 


x @& @® 
T. M. Mayfield & Co.: A new office of 


this firm of adjusters has been opened 
at 520! Hay Street, Fayetteville, North 
Carolina, with 1. H. Bobb in charge 


*. & ® 


Merrimack Mutual Fire: Ken Gordon 


has been appointed special agent for 
Texas and Louisiana. 
= & .& 


Millers National: Edwin H. Taylor, Jr., 
has been appointed state agent for Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia and South Caro- 
lina succeeding R. S. Cullison, resigned. 


Moore, Case, Lyman & Hubbard. 
Edgar C. Pedderson, formerly manager 
of the casualty department of Freq s 
James and Company, has joined ¢hj. 
Chicago agency as manager . 
ualty department. 

x *k * 


of its cas 


New Hampshire Group: Milton 4 
Cilley has been elected assistant secretary 
and Walter G. Shipe resident secretary 
at Chicago for the New Hampshire Fire 
and the Granite State Insurance 
Companies. M. James Greenough has 
been elected a director of the New Hamp. 
shire Fire Insurance Company. 


x * * 


Pan American Casualty: Frank y 
McGarr, former assistant to the resident 
manager of the southern Texas area for 
the National Surety Corporation, has been 
made assistant to Felix L. Elkins, chief 
underwriter. Robert L. Harper, who was 
formerly with the T. G. Andrews Claim 
Service, has succeeded as claims manager 
of the Houston office Ear! J. Wills, whe 
has been promoted to claims attorney. _ 
x *k * 
Pearl-American: Special agent Cay] 
Case has been promoted to state agent 
with supervision over the state of Michi- 
gan. He succeeds Eugene G. O’Brien 
who has resigned to become a local agent 
in Detroit. 


xk *® 


John Roane, Inc.: Arthur J. Travers 
has been placed in charge of the Dover 
Delaware office of this Baltimore firm of 
insurance adjusters. A branch office has 
been opened at 102% McCreery Street 
Beckley, West Virginia, with Dan § 
It aliamson, Jr., in charge. 

x wk * 


Rollins Burdick Hunter Co.: Arthur ! 
Bauer has been elected secretary-treasurer 
and director of these Chicago insurance 
brokers and average adjusters. 


kk * 
Royal-Liverpool Group: /. S. Perry- 


man, actuary of the group, has been ap- 
pointed an assistant United States man- 
ager and vice president of the fire 
companies in the group. He is also a vice 
president of the casualty companies 
Valter Fredericks, formerly state agent 
in south New Jersey, has been promoted 
to office manager of the Newark office. 


x *& 


Security Insurance Cos.: Bernard /. 
Daenzer, superintendent of agencies for 
the group, has been elected assistant sec- 
retary of the Connecticut Indemnity Com- 
pany. 

Se & & 


Standard of Detroit Group: Jolin i 
Kennedy, former casualty underwriter 
has been appointed field representative for 
the Oakland-Sacramento territory of the 
San Francisco branch office. 

The following appointments have been 
made: John IV. Sullivan as field auditor 
at the Dallas branch; Richard F. Holliday 
as field auditor and safety engineer at the 
San Francisco branch; Benjamin F 
Lewis as claim representative in Okla 
homa City; Francis W. Merrill as claim 
representative at the San Francisco branch 
and Warren L. Stillwell as claim repre 
sentative at the New York office. 
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ASSOCIATION 
NOTES 


Asin of Casualty & Surety Cos.: 
Emerson H. IVestwick, formerly director 
of safety, Pennsylvania Automotive Asso 
ciation, has been appointed field repre- 
sentative assigned to traffic accident pre- 
yention in the Chicago office. 

Wiss Josephine Brayton has been 


| . wa A | 
appointed to yt mors =o staff as ds Wwe be in Sy Sents and Brokers, 
ssis fe) ) Y. Philips, man- “2 
an assistant t arolc lips, man Ss through your loyal 


ager of the information and publications 


department. 
- x * 


Brokers’ Ass'n Joint Council (New 
York City): Thomas J. Clark has been 
elected chairman and Leonard Jacobs has 
been re-elected secretary. 


x**k * 


General Adjustment Bureau: Donald 
W. Clark, formerly manager of the auto 
mobile division, has been appointed execu- 
tive assistant in the eastern department 
He is succeeded in the automobile divi 
sion by VW’. Dabney Venable, formerly 
staf consultant, who in turn is succeeded 
by Walter P. Menzinger, former senior 
automobile adjuster in the Jamaica, New 
York office. 
x * 


Health & Accident Undrs. Conf.: Th: 
Pioneer American Insurance Company 
Houston, Texas, has been accepted as a 
member of the Association. 


kk 
Ins. Accounting & Stat. Ass'n: Thi 


following new members have joined this 
association: Employers Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company of Wisconsin; Gen 
eral Accident Fire & Life Assurance Cor 
poration; Kewaskum Mutual Fire Insur 
ance Company and_ Royal-Liverpool 
Group. 
x * * 


Nat'l Committee for Traffic Safety: 
Harold P. Jackson, president of Bankers 
Indemnity Insurance Company, has been 
re-elected chairman. 


x *k * 


R. |. Ass'n of Insurance Agents: 
George C. Hughes has been named execu- 
tive secretary of this agents’ association 
and secretary-treasurer of the Rhode 
Island Association of Insurance Agents, 
Inc, a corporation formed to underwrite 
and service the fire insurance on property 
owned by the state of Rhode Island, on 
behalf of the agents of the state. An 
office has been opened at 144 Westminster 
Street, Providence, from which Mr. 
Hughes will operate. 


x kk 
Rhode Island Rating Bureau: Richard 


N. Wear, formerly of the Providence of- | 
fice of the Liberty Mutual Insurance Com- 


the newly created rating bureau with the 
title of insurance rating supervisor. 


* & & | 
Surety Association of Michigan: | 


a sd Carret, special agent for The | 
mployers’ Group in Michigan, has been | 


— secretary-treasurer for the ensuing | 
ear, | 


pany, has been appointed supervisor | 
| 


OUP NEXE | oe way sinc 
65 years!) sles te america 
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Support we’ve come q 


April 14, 1884— 


Surety Company 
began business, 





As the First Company formed in the 
United States to write Surety Bonds exclusively, 
we felt a special obligation to assist Agents and 
Brokers in developing this new line, a line that 
protects business and the public from the dangers of 
personal suretyship—a practice so prevalent then. 


Through the Years, these pioneering efforts 
have been rewarded by the ever-increasing growth 
of our Company and its producing organization— 
thanks again to your help! Out of such efforts 
have grown many of the broad protective forms which 
today guard the assets of thousands of companies, 
institutions and individuals. 


Now, at 65, we are proud of our continent-wide 
service, embracing the United States, Canada and 





Mexico. Equally proud—and appreciative—are 
we of the whole-hearted cooperagion of Agents and 
Brokers which has made possible our continuing 
growth and service not only in the Surety field 


but also in Casualty and Inland Marine insurance. 





AMERICAN SURETY GROUP | 
AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY. 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY | 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
100 Broadway * New York 5,N.Y. | 
CANADIAN SURETY COMPANY 
COMPANIA MEXICANA DE GARANTIAS 











NEW TYPE HIGHWAY LIGHTING TESTED 


A row of eight-foot slimline fluorescent lamps mounted five feet above the roadway on a 
fence rail i one side of the bridge comprises a new type of highway lighting being tested 


by Sylvania Electric Products Inc. on the 


Kernwood Bridge between Salem and Beverly, 


Massachusetts. The light is thrown across the 32-foot road to illuminate the sidewalk and 
curbing, and produces sufficient illumination to enable motorists to drive through the area 


without the use of headlights. 


AUTO FINANCIAL 
RESPONSIBILITY MEASURES 


HE Delaware Senate is consider- 

ing a bill which would make it 
compulsory to carry liability insur- 
ance on automobiles registered in 
that state. The Governor of the 
State of Washington has signed an 
automobile financial responsibility 
law. A similar measure awaits the 
signature of the Governor of Nevada. 


CONTINGENT COMMISSION 
RULING SUSPENDED 


SHORT time ago Commis- 

sioner Jesse L. White of Missis- 
sippi issued a ruling prohibiting the 
payment of any compensation to an 
agent or adjuster contingent upon 
the loss ratio of the business. The 
ruling has been the subject of con- 
siderable discussion with the result 
that the Commissioner has made the 
following further ruling: 

“Since it is not the purpose of 
this Department to interfere with, 
but rather to encourage, good under- 
writing practices, and the regulation, 
as promulgated, appears to have un- 
duly disturbed relationships between 
the companies and their agents, the 
operation of said regulation is hereby 
suspended for the time being, in 
order that further study may be 
given to a re-wording thereof so as 
to separate valid contingent con- 
tracts from those deemed inimical.” 


100 


E. R. P. RESTRICTS 
COMPETITION 


RITICISM of a national policy 

which restricts free competition 
and results in the wholesale diversion 
of American marine insurance busi- 
ness to foreign underwriters under 
the European Recovery Program is 
voiced by William D. Winter, chair- 
man of the Atlantic Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, in that company’s 
107th annual report to policyhold- 
ers. Mr. Winter expresses the hope 
that decisive Government action will 
soon restore to the American insur- 
ance market a fair opportunity to 
compete for its normal share of the 
business. No subsidy or preferential 
treatment for American insurance 
companies, he asserts, has ever been 
sought or is now requested. 


FLOOR PLAN COVERAGE 
PERMITTED IN FLORIDA 


HE Florida Insurayce Depart- 

ment now authorizes compa- 
nies to issue marine forms of policies 
to cover property for sale while in 
the possession of dealers under a 
floor plan or any similar plan. This 
liberalization does not extend to 
dealers’ collaterialized inventory as 
distinguished from that identified as 
encumbered to the bank or lending 
institution, nor to the practice of 
covering automobiles in the posses- 
sion of dealers under a floor plan. 


FRAUDULENT CHECK 
PASSING 


NEW‘ fraudulent check racket 

in which banks and _ busines 
men throughout the country hay 
been duped into accepting social g. 
curity cards as a means of “‘denti- 
fication,” has been brought to th 
attention of the Association of Cys. 
ualty and Surety Companies by the 
U. S. Social Security Administry. 
tion. 

The suggested tha 
companies ask all field men ay 
producers to warn insureds that the 
cards should not be honored whey 
checks are presented by strangers, 


association 


The social security card, it was 
explained by the Social Security 
Administration, was not meant t 
be used as a means of general iden- 
tification because the government 
cannot possibly examine the char. 
acter or authenticity of every person 
who applies for a card. Because the 
cards are issued by the United States 
Government, however, the Social 
Security Administration has discoy- 
ered that many banks, merchants 
and other business men have taker 
it for granted that the holder has 
been investigated and is the person 


thereof. 


INLAND MARINE DECISION 


NSOFAR as concealment of ma- 

terial information is concerned the 
“ordinary rule” applies to inland 
marine policies rather than the 
“marine” rule according to a dec- 
sion handed down by the New 
York Court of Appeals in reversing 
a lower court decision. In the words 
of the court, “if the insurer makes no 
inguiry, and the insured no repre- 
sentation, as to the fact in question 
then concealment, short of actual 
fraud, in respect to such a fact, does 
not void the policy. The mere ust 
of that label (inland marine) ts nol 
sufficient warrant for the imposition 
on ordinary everyday non-marine - 
surance, of any drastic and unique 
rule of marine insurance law. So 
heavy a penalty should not, without 
better warrant, be visited on wnsus- 
pecting—and innocent—policyhold- 
ers.” 
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Automobile Collision Insurance— 

Mere Surrender of the Policy by 

Insured, Standing Alone, Does Not 
Effect a Cancellation 


Through its local agent in Green- 
ville, S. C., the Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Insurance Company issued its 
policy of collision insurance to a used 
car dealer of that city. The coverage 
included cars purchased by the in- 
sured in other localities while they 
were being driven to Greenville. 

The policy contained the following 
provision with respect to cancella- 
tion by the company : 


“This policy may be cancelled 


, by the company by mailing to the 


assured at the address shown in 
this policy written notice stating 
when not less than five days there- 
after such cancellation shall be 
effective.” 





A few months after the issuance 
of the policy the local agent wrote a 
letter to the insured in which he 
stated : “We have been requested by 
the company to pick up the above 
captioned policy for cancellation. 
... As quickly as you can send us 
the policy we will forward it on to 
the company and they will in turn 
advise us the amount of your earned 
premium. We can then give you 
our check for the unearned portion 


§ of your $100 paid us.” The insured 


received the letter but did nothing 

about it. Several days later the agent 
| telephoned the insured and requested 
that the policy be brought to his 
office promptly. The insured agreed 
to take the policy to the agent as 
requested but also stated that he 
wanted to talk with the agent about 
it. Thereafter, the insured took the 
policy to the agent’s office. The 
| agent was not in at the time, so the 
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policy was left with the agent’s sec- 
retary. She was told at the time by 
the insured that he wanted to talk 
to the agent as “1 wanted to keep 
the policy if 1 could.” 

There was no further conversa- 
tion between the agent and the in- 
sured with respect to the policy. The 
agent merely made a notation on the 
policy that it had been cancelled and 
forwarded it to the Home Office ot 
the company. A few days later the 
insured suftered a collision loss on 
two cars which occurred while they 
were being driven from Baltimore 
to Greenville. In a suit upon the 
policy to recover the loss the Su- 
preme Court of South Carolina held 
that the policy had not been can- 
celled and affirmed a judgment of 
the lower court in favor of the in- 
sured for the loss sustained. Dill v. 
Lumbermen’s Mut. Ins. Co., (1948) 
50 S. E. 2d 923. 

Obviously, the policy had not been 
cancelled by the company in accord- 
ance with the method provided in 
the policy. The provisions of the 
policy covering cancellation, how- 
ever, are not exclusive so as to pre- 
clude an effective cancellation by 
mutual agreement of the parties. 
Whether cancellation by mutual 
agreement has been effected depends 
upon the intention of the parties as 
evidenced by their acts, conduct and 
words. There must be a meeting of 
the minds. Incomplete negotiations 
looking toward an agreement of can- 
cellation do not effect a cancellation. 

Mere physical surrender of the 
policy by the insured, standing alone, 
does not terminate the contract. 
Such surrender must be voluntary 
and unconditional. The intent to 
cancel must be manifested and such 
intent must be determined from all 
the facts and circumstances con- 
nected with the physical act of sur- 








render. The court, therefore, was of 
the opinion that the facts and cir- 
cumstances under which the policy 
had been left at the agent’s office 
were not such as would sustain the 
burden of proving that there had 
been a cancellation by mutual assent. 


Jewelry Hloater Policy—Wife 
Permitted to Recover for Loss 


Occasioned by Her Husband 


A married woman in Texas 
owned two diamond rings and a 
diamond brooch. She had owned 
them prior to her marriage and they 
were her separate property. She was 
covered by a jewelry floater policy 
which insured her and “members of 
. . . her family of the same domicile 

. on jewelry . . . as per sched- 
ule attached.” Only the two rings 
and the brooch were listed in the 
schedule. 

The husband, while his domicile 
was the same as his wife’s, took the 
rings and the brooch to a jeweler 
and had zircons substituted for the 
diamonds. The latter he apparently 
appropriated to his own use. The 
foregoing was done without the 
knowledge of the wife. Later the 
husband and wife were divorced. 
Not long after the divorce the wife 
discovered the substitution. 

The insurer denied liability for 
the loss for the reason that it was 
occasioned by the acts of the hus- 
band, a member of the named in- 
sured’s family, of her same domicile, 
who was an additional insured under 
the policy, and who had an insurable 
interest in the jewelry. 

The Texas Court of Civil Appeals 
held that the wife could recover for 
the loss. Commonwealth Ins. Co. of 
N. Y. v. Lacy, (1948) 214 S. W. 2d 
899. The court stated that the hus- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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band had no insurable interest in 
the jewelry. It was clearly the wife's 
separate property, as the husband 
and the wife did not share the use 
of the property in common. ‘The 
court also held that the husband was 
not an “assured’”’ under the policy 
for the reason that, having no insur- 
able interest in the property covered, 
he could not be considered as one of 
the insureds. 


IN THE STATE LEGISLATURES 


BILL to extend to the State 

Insurance Fund the present two 
percent tax collected on insurance 
premiums has been passed by both 
houses of the New York State 
Legislature. The New York State 
non-occupational disability bill pro- 
vides for coverage either through 
an insurance company or the state 
fund or by self-insurance. Among 
the bills passed by the West Virginia 
Legislature were a casualty rate 
regulatory bill on the pattern of the 
All-Industry bill and one to permit 


fire companies to write automobile 
bodily injury coverage. An agency 
qualification law, an unauthorized 
insurers process act and a fair trade 
practices act failed of passage. 

In Michigan it has been proposed 
that workmen’s compensation pay- 
ments be scaled to the cost of living 
index somewhat in the manner of 
the General Motor’s wage agree- 
ment. A bill for compulsory auto- 
mobile liability insurance which has 
the backing of the insurance de- 
partment is expected to be filed 
shortly in New Hampshire. Under 
the bill, compulsory insurance would 
take the place of the present financial 
responsibility law and every operator 
of an automobile would be required 
to be covered. 


AUTO RATE INVESTIGATION 


HE Illinois State Senate has 

voted to name a committee to in- 
vestigate automobile insurance rates 
in that state. The resolution calling 
for the committee stigmatized motor 
vehicle rates as “unusually high, 
excessive and unreasonable.” 
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LIFE INSURANCE PROBE 
SIDETRACKED 


in proposed investigation of the 
life insurance industry by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee has 
been delayed. A subcommittee wij 
meet to consider whether the com. 
mittee has jurisdiction and whether 
state insurance laws may be jp. 
cluded in the investigation as wel] 
as the fundamental question of 
whether the investigation should ¢ 
ahead at all. ‘ 


VERMONT LIABILITY 
HEARING 


. IMMISSIONER Hemenway 
of Vermont has notified the Na- 


tional Bureau and the Mutual Rat- 
ing Bureau that rates on contractual, 
elevator, manufacturers and contrac- 
tors, O. L. & T., owners or con- 
tractors protective and products lia- 
bility insurance may not be reason- 
able and has called a hearing for 
April 29 to consider evidence and 
if an order should be made declar- 
ing present rates no longer effective 
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SMOKE ODOR DAMAGE 


formulae to counteract smoke 

odors from merchandise, fur- 
nishings or charred interiors after 
fires, has been announced by Airkem, 
Inc., manufacturers of deodorizing 
and air freshening products. Known 
as Osmix 21 and 22, the formulae 
were prepared as tools to help re- 
duce claims from fire losses averag- 
ing $2,000,000 a day. 

These formulae were developed 
after considerable research, experi- 
menting and severe testing and, ac- 
cording to the company, “The re- 
sults have been revealing. Airkem 
has been successful in every applica- 
tion to date.” 


Divers Y\PMENT of two new 


More Smoke Than Flames 


Where there is a fire in a com- 
mercial establishment, there is likely 
to be more smoke than flames with 
the result that the odor from this 
smoke is adsorbed by practically 
every exposed surface in the build- 
ing, including rugs, drapes, up- 
holstery, coats, dresses, suits, bolts 
of fabrics or other merchandise and 
by walls and woodwork. While 
scorched or actually burned material 
must be discarded, the bulk of the 
damaged goods usually escapes di- 
rect flame but instead is contami- 
nated by smoke odor. In most cases, 
such goods either must be discarded 
or sold at a considerable sacrifice. 

In most cases normal business 
operations can continue while the 
application of the deodorizing formu- 
lae is being made. In treating smoke- 
damaged merchandise or furnish- 
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ings, Airkem engineers recommend 
the use of Osmix 21 when there is 
no danger of spotting light colored 
fabrics, and Osmix 22 when spotting 
must be avoided. The Airkem Green 
Label formula is recommended in 
cases where regular business opera- 
tions must continue during the ap- 
plication. 

First step in treating such ma- 
terials is to remove all charred and 
burned residue, then close the build- 
ing as tightly as possible. Airkem 
is power sprayed into the smoke- 
filled spaces to build up a high con- 
centration of the product. Portable 
evaporating units are then installed 
and kept operating in the closed 
building for 18 to 24 hours. At the 
end of this period, the building is 
aired for about two hours. 

The company recommends that 
small samples of the goods be taken 
outside and sniffed by two or three 
“judges” before and after the treat- 
ment. An odor level reduction of 
approximately 50% after the first 





treatment is average with the odor 
usually gone entirely after the third 
treatment, it is claimed. 

Charred interiors are treated simi- 
larly. In cases where enough of the 
building structure is left standing 
to warrant renovation, untreated 
areas will usually contain residual 
smoke odors for months and even 
years thereafter. Osmix 21, 
thoroughly applied to the entire area, 
is recommended for such problems. 

One important feature, company 
officials point out, is that the vapor 
will circulate throughout the affected 
space in exactly the same manner as 
the smoke did. For this reason it is 
advisable that the materials to be 
treated are not moved prior to the 
application. 


Reduced Claims 


Numerous applications already 
have been made in smoke damage 
cases in all parts of the country with, 
the manufacturers say, very substan- 
tial savings in reduced insurance 
claims involving foodstuffs, furs, 
fabrics and many other items. 

Airkem is the commercial brother 
of Air-Wick, a product familiar to 
millions of housewives. Whereas 
Airkem, Inc. manufactures Air- 
Wick as a standard product for home 
use, it produces various formulae for 
commercial and industrial problems 
as well. The Airkem organization 
is completely separate from that 
which distributes Air-Wick and is 
organized on a national basis to 
properly apply and service Airkem 
products. 
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filling that function properly. This 
means that the life insurance seg- 
ment of our business is facing di- 
rect consideration of collective 
bargaining at this time. 

I am in disagreement with many 
important producers, in that as of 
this date | am not in favor of cal- 
lective bargaining as I know it, as 
far as the insurance industry is con- 
cerned. I have been brought up in 
the wrong school to yet subscribe 
to that economic theory. However, 
if the right of private contract will 
not provide the answer to the com- 
mission problem and if the buyers’ 
market into which we are entering 
will produce commission wars and 
those wars will be adverse to the 
public interest, and if there is no 
provision made or permissive legis- 
lation enacted that will provide con- 
ference between producers and their 


companies, then this great industry 
of ours will be faced much sooner 


than we expect with collective 
bargaining. Are we not smart 
enough? Have we not built an 


industry for public service that is 
too important to permit ourselves, 
both agents and companies, to dis- 
agree on some method to work out 
commission procedures in the best 
interest of all concerned? I still hold 
that faith. 


Goldstein's Opinion 


I would like to briefly review what 
has happened in the State of New 
York in relation to the opinion of 
Attorney General Goldstein on the 
Acquisition Cost Conference and the 
Mahoney Bill, which has been de- 
signed as permissive legislation to 
legally permit companies and agents 
to discuss the matter of commissions. 

In 1923, a general conference of 
all stock companies transacting casu- 
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alty and surety insurance in the 
State of New York brought for) 
and established a set of national rules 
regarding business. With the help 
of the then Superintendent of Ip. 
surance of New York all casualy 
companies were forced into the plat 
and obliged to abide by the rules ; 
they wanted to do business in Ney 
York. The agents had nothing t 
say about those rules, although they 
dealt solely with commissions, fielj 
allowances and limitation of ageng 
representation. For twenty-six year; 
now, this arrangement has operated 
under the trade name of “Acquisition 
Cost Conferences.”’ 


Something Ought to Be Done 


When the present Superintendent 
of Insurance of New York looked 
over “the boys in the lodge,” as he 
puts it, he came up with the sug- 
gestion that they themselves were 
engaged in a price-fixing venture 
in relation to commissions ; that he 
knew of no law so permitting; and 
that something ought to be don 
about it. 

Out of an abundance of caution, 
the acquisition cost companies i 
February, 1948, went to the Ma. 
honey Joint Legislative Committee 
in Albany with a proposal for a bill 
to legalize their activity. In the first 
instance, the bill proposed to permit 
agents and brokers to be heard on 
the question of commission standards 
or proposed changes in commissions 
Peculiarly, however, and I have 
never heard a satisfactory explana- 
tion, when this bill arrived at the 
legislature in Albany, that confer- 
ence provision with agents and brok- 
ers was stricken out by the com- 
panies and the agents left high and 
dry. At the hearing in Albany, the 
Mahoney Committee refused to ap- 
prove the measure. The bill was, 
however, introduced in the legisla- 
ture but died in committee. 

Thereupon, the superintendent, 
desiring to be fully advised in the 
premises, put the whole question of 
companies’ agreeing collectively 
about commissions up to the at 
torney general for an official opinion 
About this same time, the executive 
committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, interested 
in the question of whether agents 
had a right to collectively discuss the 
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commission situation, sought and ob- 
tained a memorandum and brief from 
its counsel on the subject of commis- 
sion discussion and/or agreements. 


Committee of Attorneys 


The summer of 1948 produced a 
change in company thinking. There 
was in existence a special committee 
on acquisition cost composed of 
eminent attorneys. After the 1948 
legislative session in New York re- 
fused to consider their bill to legalize 
the acquisition cost conferences, this 
special committee diligently pursued 
its studies and finally arrived at the 
conclusion that they did not need 
any special legislation. It was there- 
upon formally declared that the Cas- 
ualty and Surety Acquisition Cost 
Conferences continue as now con- 
stituted in New York State operat- 
ing as “service or advisory organi- 
zations” under the provisions of 
Sections 180 and 182 of the New 
York Rating Law. 

Thereupon, the companies se- 
renely awaited developments. ‘They 
did not return to the New York 
Legislature at the opening of the 
1949 session because they, appar- 
ently, believed that they had ample 
protection in that they thought their 
rules meshed with the cog wheel of 
rating law under the advisory sec- 
tion. 


The Answer Was "No" 


On February 24, 1949, came a 
shocking blow from the Attorney 
General of New York replying to 
the Superintendent of Insurance to 
his question submitted many months 
earlier as to the legality of these 
same acquisition cost rules. The an- 
swer of the attorney general was a 
thundering “No.” 

The attorney general reviewed the 
legal developments in the business 
since the SEUA case in 1944 in- 


given to the superintendent holding 
that the New York Anti-Trust Law 
did not include the business of in- 
surance and therefore people operat- 
ing in the business could not be in 
violation of the Donnelly Anti-Trust 
Law. Parenthetically, the superin- 
tendent then went to the legislature 
and had insurance put into the Don- 
nelly Act specifically. Therefore, the 
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attorney general was confronted with 
the question as to whether the Ac- 
quisition Cost Conferences in their 
work of fixing commissions was in 
violation of the Donnelly Anti-Trust 
Act or whether by reason of the 
advisory organization section of the 
rating law they had exemption 
therefrom if they complied with such 
advisory organization section. 
Having in mind that the Sherman 
Act now applies to combinations and 
agreements in restraint of trade un- 
less such agreements are regulated 


by state law, the attorney general 
found that such agreements were not 
permitted or regulated by any state 
law but on the contrary were in 
violation of both the Donnelly Anti- 
Trust and the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act. But the thing that most in- 
terests agents are the reasons ad- 
vanced for such conclusions. He 
starts out by saying, “It is uni- 
versally conceded that the superin- 
tendent of insurance has no power 
either to fix or to supervise commis- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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sion rates.” “... it cannot be 
ignored that such agreements di- 
rectly and completely limit the end 
price that can be obtained for the 
services of a large segment of the 
industry. The illegality of such com- 
binations can be predicated on their 
effect with respect to agents and 
brokers alone.” He conceded “The 
superintendent of insurance has con- 
trol over filed premium rates which 
must be adhered to but he cannot fix 
or supervise commissions paid.” 
Then comes the ringing declaration 
concerning collective bargaining by 
agents: “If there is no prohibition 
or regulation of commission arrange- 


The attorney general believes that 
companies cannot privately agree 
on commission limitations; that if 
such is desired it must exist under 
public law and supervision. Further- 
more, “fixed rates must be fairly and 
reasonably arrived at under meas- 
ures for the protection of the public 
and the agents and brokers directly 
concerned as well as the companies.” 


A New Bill 


Concurrently with the release of 
this opinion of the attorney general, 
there was introduced in the legis- 
lature at Albany a new bill author- 
izing voluntary cooperative commis- 
sion agreements between two or 
more companies. This bill provides 


was unnecessary if the provision was 
included that producers should be 
paid in relation to services rendered 
The producers represented at that 
hearing, with one exception, gener. 
ally agreed that if legislation was tp 
be enacted, these amendments should 
be made a part of the bill. The 
Superintendent of Insurance of the 
State of New York agreed at th 
hearing that the amendments whid 
had been proposed made sense, 
The company representatives why 
appeared at this hearing and spo 
were generally opposed to the pil 
as it stood and to the amendments 
which were suggested. I believe j 
was most unfortunate that our com- 
panies, if they were to oppose the 


ments among insurers, it would that any such agreements and the bill, did not offer any constructive “y 
mean that it lay within the power rules and regulations adopted pur- suggestions as to some type of legis- . 
of the companies by private agree- suant thereto must only be entered lation, because the legislation pro- Rs 
ment to deny effectively any real into after consultation with licensed posed is permissive, so that a con- * 
bargaining power to the agents and insurance agents and brokers. I ap- ference procedure could be estab- " 
brokers. .. .” peared at the recent hearing in lished by the agents and companies we 
— a a Albany and prefaced my remarks to If our companies had ol jections to = 

the bill by saying that if, in the the additional authority that this . 

Condemning the practice of com- opinion of the legislature, it was measure would place in the hands es 
panies combining privately to fix necessary to have this type of legis- of the Superintendent of Insurance a8 
the price they will pay agents for lation, I had amendments to suggest. of the State of New York, would i ns 


their services, the attorney general 
holds that under such conditions “‘it 
must be perfectly apparent that there 
can be no freedom of contract or no 
opportunity for development of a 


My first suggestion was that in 
the speaking of standards of com- 
mission, that that section be revised 
so that these commissions could be 
arrived at in relation to the services 


not be a fair question to ask why, 
at this hearing, they did not suggest 
an amendment seeking a correction 
of this defect, if one, in fact, exists? 


Must Sit Down Together 





fair market price’ and that such rendered by the producer. | sug- 

private arrangements by companies gested the striking out of a para- I hold no crystal ball but may | \ 

are basically contrary to statutory graph that dealt with maximum com- predict in all sincerity and honesty 
prohibitions against combinations in missions. I suggested that where 0! purpose that at some point in the 3 
restraint of trade. If the state has the bill as introduced provided that 0t-too-distant future the producers 7 
no law specifically permitting com- the “agreements and rules and regu- of this country and the companies “a 
panies to fix commissions, it would lations adopted pursuant thereto are they represent must sit down to- be 
mean that “insurance companies entered into after consultation with gether and work out a procedure 9“ 
would have the private power to licensed insurance agents and brok- wherein the rights of both in respect me 
control the compensation of thou- ers” it be amended so that it reads, to commissions may be recognized ms 
sands of agents, who play an im- “after reasonable consultation with and discussed. If this is not done os 
portant part in bringing insurance and due consideration given to the We as an industry may be face to het 
protection to the public, without giv- representations of licensed insurance face with collective bargaining. | J °' 
ing them any opportunity for agents and brokers.” I suggested prefer conference procedure. se 
bargaining, collectively or other- that a paragraph in the bill that From an address before the Eastern Tert *, 
wise.” related to level commission standards TGecenis fee a “ 
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USE YOUR HEAD 


NFORTUNATELY many of 

this generation of salesmen have 
been nursed on slogans like “The 
more you see, the more you sell.” Or 
“You gotta make calls to get re- 
sults.” We have been told that sales 
are made in interviews not in office 
chairs. True. True. But the agent 
who depends upon the law of aver- 
ages to make his sales often spoils 
more prospects than he sells. It’s 
true that shoe leather is cheaper than 
brain power, but if you want big re- 
turns, you must make a big invest- 


ment—preparation. 
—The Centralizer 


A LUCRATIVE FIELD 


ITH illustrations on every 

hand emphasizing the need for 
business interruption insurance, it is 
still virtually an untouched field. 
Many good agents steer clear of it 
because they believe it confusing 
and difficult to write. Not now! 
Actually, business interruption in- 
surance (U & O) can be written as 
simply as fire and extended cover- 
age, and agents who make that dis- 
covery find it a lucrative field for 
new business. 

Here is a good formula for be- 
ginning: Sit down and get ac- 
quainted with two forms—the gross 
earnings form and the 80% contri- 
bution form—compare them and 
then go to work. 

And, in soliciting business inter- 
Tuption, first make sure your cus- 
tomer understands just what a 
business interruption is; it can be 
explained as an interruption which 
occurs when operations are pre- 
vented wholly or partly by loss of or 
damage to property. Business inter- 
tuption can be insured against all 
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the perils against which property can 
be insured. 

It will do just as much for the 
policyholder during a period of busi- 
ness interruption as the business 
would have done had no interruption 
occurred. It provides indemnity for 
earnings prevented by fire or other 
perils insured against. Payment on 
the policy ends when the risk is in, 
or can be put back into, normal 
operation. 

Those good mercantiles currently 
on the books should all have busi- 
ness interruption—try them as a 


Starter! 
—The General Agent 


WHY BUSINESS INTERRUPTION 


HAve you explained to your prospects 
these eleven good reasons for carrying 
business interruption insurance? (1) It pre- 
vents financial loss; (2) It is logical (You 
would not leave one of a group of buildings 
totally uninsured; it is even more important 
to insure income); (3) It is vital to con- 
tinued operation (Statistics show that an 
alarmingly high percentage of businesses 
which have suffered a severe property loss 
have failed); (4) Because banks refuse to 
play Santa Claus (Did you ever hear of a 
banker loaning money to a shut down con- 
cern for the purpose of paying fixed ex- 
penses); (5) To keep stockholders protected 
(Income insurance will pay dividends); (6) 
To keep the organization intact (Income in- 
surance will pay the salaries of officers, 
manager and other essential employees vital 
to operations); (7) It provides an emergency 
fund (Current year's earnings which may be 
set aside as a surplus for contingencies is 
heavily taxed; expenditures for insurance, be- 
ing cost of operation items, are deductible 
from taxable income); (8) It pays emer- 
gency expenses (To the extent that the loss 
of i is reduced thereby); (9) It main- 
tains credit (When operations are resumed 
sound credit is needed; income insurance, 
by making it possible to pay continuing 
expense, will keep credit in good standing); 
(10) It keeps good will (Permanent advertis- 
ing programs which are maintaining good 
will cannot be dropped merely because op- 
erations are suspended); (11) The morning 
after ("What a Grand and Glorious Feeling” 
to know you have wisely provided for the 
continuance of income that is so vitally im- 
portant while your business is disabled).— 
Fireman's Fund. 





SELLING TIPS 


from the HOME OFFICE 





FOLLOW THROUGH 


N ORDER to derive the greatest 


number of leads from circulari- 
zation, many agents have found that 
by ‘planning the campaign along the 
following lines their total sales have 
greatly increased. 

1. A sendout to 25 selected pros- 
pects each day (or more de- 
pending upon the size of your 
agency ). 

2. Follow up the reply cards you 
do receive as soon as possible 
—don’t allow them to get cold. 

3. After four days, telephone each 
of the prospects from whom 
you have not received a reply 
card in an endeavor to make an 
ae 


ful in adhe an pall esa 
by phone—call on the prospect 
in person. 


5. In all cases—after every call 
and every sale—get recommen- 


dations for new leads. 


—Continental Casualty News 


SEE YOUR LAWYER 


LAWYER is interested in the 

analysis of the insurance needs 
of not only himself but estates with 
which he has to do, as well as his 
clients. Once an insurance analysis 
has been completely made and care- 
fully explained to a lawyer about his 
own affairs, he readily sees the ad- 
vantage it is to have the insurance 
needs of any estate with which he is 
connected analyzed and likewise sees 
the great advantage it would be to 
his many clients thus to have their 
insurance needs analyzed. Hence, 
there is the chance to make more 
analyses. 


Pioneer 


—The Employers’ 
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The Value 


ofa 


Good Name 


“Who steals my purse 
steals trash. . . 


But he that filches from 
me my good name 


Robs me of that which not 
enriches him, 


And makes me poor in- 
deed.” 


Shakespeare said it, and we be- 
lieve he would have made an 
outstanding insurance agent. 
For in insurance the value of 
a good name cannot be over- 
estimated. There is no easy 
way to acquire a good name. 
No amount of money can buy 
the confidence and good will 
it inspires. A good name can 
be earned only by years of con- 
sistently sound service and 
prompt payment of all just 
claims. In view of Hanover’s 
ond Fulton's outstanding rec- 
ord we feel that Bard of Avon 
would be the first to pardon us 
for pointing with pride to our 
own good name. 


* 


THE HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK 
Org. 1852 


THE FULTON 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 


* 


HOME OFFICE 
111 John St., New York, N. Y. 


WESTERN DEPT. 
Insurance Exchange Building 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


PACIFIC COAST DEPT. 
340 Pine Street 
San Francisco 4, Cal. 
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A House Divided—from page 26 


terms of premium writings and iow 
expense ratios is testimony of the 
fact that they have made an impres- 
sion upon a portion of our popula- 
tion on a cost and service factor 
basis. 

I am not discouraged over this 
evidence of American business prog- 
ress, for to me it is a challenge to 
those of us who sincerely believe in 
the capital stock insurance system— 
a challenge to keep our house in 
order by progressive thinking and 
action, to the end that we will retain 
the confidence of a large segment 
of the American people. We must 
convince others who do not now en- 
joy the protection of our policies 
that our service is of value and that 
our premium charges are not ex- 
cessive. 


Qualified Representatives 


As we take inventory of our com- 
petitive position, let us be frank in 
our willingness to discuss those items 
in our expense ratio which will be- 
come more important as competition 
becomes keener. Perhaps the first 
thing we should do is agree that our 
representation is going to be limited 
to qualified agents and brokers, 
capable of using sound judgment 
in the selection of risks so that our 
loss ratios will not be imposed upon, 
but also qualified to render outstand- 
ing service to our policyholders. We 
should let it be known that the cap- 
ital stock system stands ready to 
meet the needs of the American 
people by writing insurance at justi- 
fied rates for all the apples in the 
barrel and not just the rosy ones. 


After we are certain that we have 
qualified representation, let us ex- 
press openly our willingness to ade- 
quately compensate our representa- 
tives through the consideration of 
the commissions disbursed, on a 
basis relative to services performed. 
Some of the commissions paid today 
on small premium business are in- 
adequate. That situation should be 
promptly corrected. On the other 
hand, commissions are excessive on 
many of the larger premiums. They 
are indefensible and they should be 
reduced through the adoption of a 
graded scale of commissions. Fol- 
lowing full discussions with pro- 


ducers we should jointly determine 
what is adequate but not excessiy, 
compensation for services performed, 
realizing the importance of this ap. 
proach to defensible rate-making 
procedures. : 


Reduced Expenses 


Let us not stop here. In compan) 
operations it is my belief that ¢op- 
trollable expenses can be materially 
reduced through greater efficiencies 
and economies. Let us carry our re. 
search into our organization actiyi- 
ties and demand that they too take 
inventory and do their part in an 
over-all effort to bring our com- 
modity to market at the lowest pos- 
sible cost, consistent with capital 
stock insurance operations and our 
desire to effectively serve our policy- 
holders and the public. 

On each occasion in recent years 
when I have had the opportunity of 
outlining my views on the future of 
our business and to the moderniza- 
tion of our operations, I have 
stressed the intricate system we use 
for the payment and collection of 
premiums. 

My thinking has been along the 
lines of making available to the pol- 
icyholder a method whereby a pre- 
mium might be paid in installments, 
more in keeping with the average 
individual’s ability to pay. Why 
should our business be the only one 
that has not provided the answer to 
those many policyholders who find it 
impossible to pay their full premium 
when the policy is written? The re- 
quirement we impose upon Mr 
Average Man at times leads to in- 
adequate protection, outside financ- 
ing or delayed payment, and in addi- 
tion, it involves expensive handling 
of premiums by producers and com- 
panies. 

One or two of our associates have 
been experimenting for some time, 
taking advantage of the indefensible 
term rule in the fire field. That is 
not essentially a problem, however, 
because it will be solved when the 
much needed correction in the term 
rule is adopted. What we really 
need to do is develop a premium 
payment arrangement, with due re- 
gard to a proper interest chargé, 
similar to the pattern under which 
our friends in the life insurance bus 
ness have served the American 
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ople for so many years. Such a 
system could be developed without 
difficulty, and what is more, it could 
include payment of a quarterly or 
semi-annual premium direct from 
policyholder to company, avoiding 
unnecessary expense in the handling 
of funds, particularly to the pro- 
ducers. The proposal is a business- 
like, sound procedure which can be 
adopted on a realistic and non-com- 
petitive basis as a service to the 
American people. 


Consolidation of Coverages 


No consideration of the future 
welfare of our business would be 
complete without reference to the 
often discussed subject of broader 
contracts and consolidation of cov- 
erages and indemnities. Progress 
has been impeded by a concern that 
multiple line underwriting infers the 
consolidation of all writings into a 
single contract. That fear, in my 
opinion, is unfounded, for it will be 
a long time before compensation in- 
surance can be combined with a fire 
contract or a third party agreement 
can be drawn which will be accept- 
able to a primary interest. The field, 
however, holds real opportunity for 
constructive study and action which 
can result in combining coverages 
at a savings in costs which can be 
passed on to our policyholders. 

My last observation is one that 
I consider of paramount importance 
in facing the future with real en- 
thusiasm. We must not and we can- 
not overlook the men and women 
who have hitched their wagons to 
the star of the future of our busi- 
ness. We should provide for them 
greater opportunities to progress 
and share whatever measure of suc- 
cess we achieve. The insurance busi- 
ness should be the first to adopt 
above-average security and benefit 
plans in the interest of their em- 
ployees, and they should be models 
that could be followed by other cor- 
porations and types of business. Our 
high degree of understanding of the 
value and purpose of security should 
be translated into consideration of 
our employees and their future wel- 
fare. 

Surely the future holds many in- 
teresting challenges and possibilities. 
As this article is written we appear 
to be going through a leveling-off 
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SPECIAL SERVICES 


ACTUARIES & ACCOUNTANTS 


ADVISERS & BROKERS 





DALE& COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Cc. GILBERT ROSS, PRESIDENT 


COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVICE 
THROUGHOUT CANADA 
LLOYD’S AGENTS ... MONTREAL 


Offices at 
MONTREAL, VANCOUVER, TORONTO, 
WINNIPEG, HALIFAX 
Associate Offices 


Payne & Hardy, Ltd. Hamilton, Ont. 
David J. Morland, Ltd. North Bay, Ont. 








FAIRFIELD, ELLIS & GRANT 


LIMITED 
Successors te Barton & Ellis Limited 
INSURANCE ADVISERS 
440 ST. JOHN STREET, MONTREAL 
ices 








MELLING & BEVINGTONS LTD. 
Reinsurences & Specie! Risks 


630 DORCHESTER, W. 4 FENCHURCH 
MONTREAL LONDON 











period. The era of abundance is 
rapidly coming to a close. Whatever 
the difficulties that lie in our path, 
they can be overcome through ade- 
quate planning and a deeper con- 
sciousness and realization of the fine 
opportunity which is ours. Our 
country will move forward and the 
insurance business will continue to 
play an important part in its prog- 
ress and development—if we will 
have it so. 


From an address before the Fire Under- 
writers Association of the Pacific. 


E.C.A. BILL AMENDMENT 


N AMENDMENT designed to 

obtain for American companies 
an opportunity to compete for 
marine insurance on E.C.A. car- 
goes on an equal footing with the 
companies of other nations is ex- 
pected to be offered by Senator 
McCarran when the bill extending 
the life of the Economic Co-opera- 
tion Administration reaches the 
Senate floor. 


CHASE CONOVER & CO. 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Telephone Franklin 3868 








HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


Certified Public Accountants and Actuaries 
10 S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


Harty S. Tressel, M.A.LA. Wm. H. Gillette, C.P.A 
M. FALA W. P. Kelly 
W. A. Moscovitch, A.ATLA Robert Murray 
W. M. Barkhutf, C.P.A. 

Franklin 4020 








Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries’ 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 
90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Barclay 7-3428 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Barclay 7-4443 











WARNING SOUNDED 


F LARGE policyholders cannot 
obtain that insurance to which 
they are entitled at fair rates, if 
agents and brokers are subject to 
unfair competition, if independent 
insurers are discriminated against 
and stifled in any way, if combina- 
tions to fix rates are not properly 
regulated by the states, those re- 
sponsible for (Federal investiga- 
tion) are those responsible for such 
conditions. Blame cannot fairly be 
attached to the complainants,” Carle- 
ton I. Fisher, National Director of 
the Rhode Island Association of In- 
surance Agents, warned recently. 
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AMERICAN Indemnity Company 


AMERICAN Fire Ins. Company 


Galveston, Texas 
New Vice President 


J. F. Seinsheimer, Jr., formerly secretary of both 
companies, was recently elected a vice president. 


AMERICAN Insurance Company 
Newark, New Jersey 


New Director 





The election of John S. Thompson as a member of 
the board of directors was announced last month by 
this company. Mr. Thompson is president of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance Company and also a director 
of the National Bank of Newark. 


AMERICAN Re-!nsurance Company 
New York, New York 


Examination 


Surplus of the American Re-Insurance was $9,005,- 
932 as of June 30, 1948, according to a Convention re- 
port of examination just filed by the Insurance De- 
partments of Delaware, New York and Washington. 
This recognized surplus is $739,550 below the total of 
surplus and special reserves in its semi-annual state- 
ment of the same date. Based upon its experience, the 
company believed that it had adequately provided for all 
claim liability but the examiners ruled a reserve for 
incurred but not reported losses must be maintained 
and thus increased loss reserves for liability, work- 
men’s compensation and miscellaneous lines by $1,006,- 
778, $121,925 and $122,822, respectively. Many other 
changes were made by the examiners in the assets and 
liabilities, including decreases of $266,448 and $203,245 
Wn the reserves for unearned premiums and taxes, re- 
mspectively. Assets of $32,044,627, capital $4,000,000 
end surplus of $9,005,932, including a voluntary reserve 
#°! $750,000, were shown in the examiners’ summary. 
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BANKERS INDEMNITY Insurance Company 
Newark, New Jersey 


New Director 


Charles R. Hardin was recently elected a member of 
the board of directors. Mr. Hardin, a partner of the 
law firm of Pitney, Hardin & Ward, has served on the 
board of the parent organization, The American Insur- 
ance Company, since 1939. 


CAMDEN FIRE Insurance Association 


Camden, New Jersey 
Chegwidden Vice President 


F. Harman Chegwidden, formerly treasurer, was re- 
cently elected vice president and treasurer. Mr. Cheg- 
widden has general supervision over the company’s 
investment program in cooperation with the executive 
vice president and the chairman of the board, and in 
addition, administrative duties touching upon many 
other important phases of their business. 


CENTURY LLOYDS 


Houston, Texas 
New Organization 


Century Lloyds was licensed February, 1949 by the 
Texas Insurance Department to write full coverage 
automobile and liability insurance. Warren P. Castle is 
attorney-in-fact. 


CIMARRON CASUALTY Company, Inc. 


Cimarron, Kansas 
New Organization 


This new casualty carrier was licensed by the Kansas 
Insurance Department February 14, 1949 with $250,000 
capital and $70,000 contributed surplus. The company 
is under the control and management of the Cimarron 

(Continued on the next page) 
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St. Louis — Washington 
Underwriters 


OF THE 


ST. LOUIS FIRE & MARINE 


INSURANCE CO. 


AND THE 


WASHINGTON FIRE & MARINE 


INSURANCE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Rated “A+.” Excellent, in Best 























r 
“Building 
AGENTS’ SALES” 


@ Yes, the Hawkeye-Security Companies build 
sales for Agents. First, they offer full Casualty 
and Fire policies, designed to give your clients 
maximum protection. 


@ Too, they service Agents speedily and efficiently. 
Claims are paid promptly ... no red tape 
to hamper Agents. Field Representatives work 
closely with Agents. Yes, the Hawkeye-Security 
Companies are good companies to do business 


with. 


Hawkeye Casualty Co. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Security Fire Insurance Co. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


GEORGE OLMSTED, 
Chairman of Board 





_ 
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CIMARRON CASUALTY—Continued 


Insurance Company, Inc., a stock fire insurance carrie 
owned and controlled by Forrest Luther and Leig, 
Warner, president and secretary of the Wheat Grower; 
Mutual Hail Insurance Company of Cimarron, an) 
H. S. Heimple, an investment man and rancher gj 
Wichita, Kansas. Automobile and short haul truck jp. 
surance are to be written at manual rates. Developmen 
plans call for extension of operations to Colorado, Okla. 
homa, Nebraska and Texas in the near future. 

Officers are: President, Forrest Luther; vice preg. 
dent, H. S. Heimple; secretary-treasurer, Leigh Wy. 
ner. These officers, Arthur S. Warner and Mer 
Warner form the directorate. All hold corresponding 
positions in the fire company. 


COMMERCIAL Insurance Company 


Amarillo, Texas 
Licensed 


This company was licensed january 24 with a paid in 
capital of $100,000 and paid in surplus of $50,000 
Sponsored by the Southwestern Investment Company, 
Amarillo, underwriting for the present will be confined 
to automobile physical damage insurance at manual rates 


Officers and Directors 


Officers and their affiliations are: Chairman of the 
board, R. Earl O’Keefe, president and general manager 
Southwestern Investment Company; president, § 
Wayne O’Keefe, partner Panhandle Insurance Agency; 
vice president, W. D. Campbell ; secretary and treasurer, 
M. C. Finley, vice president and secretary Southwestern 
Investment Company. 


The directorate includes Cleo G. Clayton, attorney; 
Farris C. Oden, partner Panhandle Insurance Agency; 
Edward C. Shaw, vice president Southwestern Invest- 


ment Company and the previously named officers. 


FARM BUREAU Mutual Insurance Company 
Lansing, Michigan 


New Mutual Company 


This new casualty carrier was licensed and begat 
business March 7, 1949 with a contributed surplus of 
$329,248. Management has announced operations will 
be limited to the writing of full coverage automobile in- 
cluding tractors, trucks and pleasure cars and general 
farm liability for members of the Michigan Farm Bu 
reau. The company was organized and _ financed by 
members of the Bureau. Active management of the 
mutual is vested in the manager, N. L. Vermiilion, for 
merly assistant manager of Nebraska Farm Bureal 
Insurance Company and the Farmers Hospital Associa 
tion of Nebraska. 
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The official staff is headed by the president, C. E. 
Buskirk, who is also president of the Michigan Farm 
Bureau and the Van Buren Farmers Mutual Insurance 
Company. Other officers are Jesse E. Treiber, vice 
president, and C. L. Brody, secretary-treasurer. 
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ILLINOIS FIRE Insurance Company 


Chicago, Illinois 
Stock Dividend 


A stock dividend of $150,000 has raised the capital of 
the company to $400,000. This change in the capital 
structure will allow the company to assume liability on 
classes of insurance permitted by its charter in those 
states in which it is licensed. 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL Casualty Company 


Chicago, Illinois 
Dividend Schedules Approved 


The New York Insurance Department has approved 
a proposal of the (American) Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Company, to declare a dividend to policyhold- 
ers graded by size of premium on workmen’s compensa- 
Stion and boiler and machinery risks. The approval was 
based on a demonstration by the company that a sub- 
stantial difference in conditions exists among the pre- 
mium size classifications established. Dividends for 
workmen’s compensation and employers’ liability insur- 
ance are 10% on policies with an annual premium of 
less than $888.89 and 20% on policies with an annual 
premium of $1,000 or more. On premiums falling be- 
tween $888.89 and $1,000, the dividend is that portion 
of the premium in excess of $800. Boiler and machinery 
dividend rates are 10% on premiums under $500, 15% 
on $500 or more but less than $1,000, and 20% on 
premiums of $1,000 and over. 


MASSACHUSETTS Bonding & Insurance Co. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Examined 


A regular Convention examination of this company 
as of December 31, 1947 was conducted under the Zone 
Plan by the Massachusetts Insurance Department and 
was participated in by examiners of the States of Ohio, 
Oklahoma and California, representing Zones 2, 3 and 
6, respectively. The report was dated July 15, 1948 and 
filed February 25, 1949. 

In the annual statement of December 31, 1947 the 
company reported, including a voluntary reserve of 
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There’s a Special Reason... 
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MASSACHUSETTS BONDING—Continus 


$850,790, a surplus of $10,850,790. The surplus 9 
$9,797,824 as determined by the examiners is $1,052.9% 
less than reported by the company, the difference being 
mainly in the reserve for unpaid claims with the largest 
estimated shortage in compensation claim reserves, 


The reported existence of such a sizable shortage j 
loss reserves at the 1947 year end is disputed by the 
management. It has submitted a development of De. 
cember 31, 1947 claim reserves brought down to Januar 
31, 1949 which shows a deficiency of only $110,603 


compensation claims and an over-all saving on all ling 
of $300,935, or 1.7%. 
The examiners reviewed other aspects of the « 


pany’s operations and questioned the propriety of clair 
practices in some instances, summarizing t] 
comments as follows: “The adoption by the management 
of the examiners’ recommendations, regarding claim 
settlement practices, adequacy of claim reserves and the 
reporting of resisted claims for annual statement pur- 
poses should result in more efficiency in handling and 
reporting claims and also a more equitable treatment of 
policyholders.” 


eir general 


It is stated by the management that during the war 
years, because of the limited claim personnel, it became 
expedient to more fully rely upon the branch offices for 
finalizing claim adjustments. It is the management's 
view that in adopting improved claim procedural con- 
trols and its recent acquisition of additional claims per- 
sonnel, the observations made in this examination should 
be effectively minimized in the future. 


NATIONAL FIRE Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


New Vice President 


E. R. Hindley, manager of the Pacific Department for 
the National Fire Group, has been elected vice president 
of the National Fire Insurance Company. Mr. Hindley 
will continue to serve the companies as manager at San 
Francisco. 


PACIFIC Indemnity Company 
Los Angeles, California 


Official Staff Changes 


Eugene L. Stockwell, formerly executive vice presi 
dent and general counsel, was recently elected president 
of the Pacific Indemnity. Mr. Stockwell succeeds the 
late M. R. Johnson, who had served as president and 
general manager. J. P. Blalock, formerly vice president 
and assistant general counsel, was named to succeed 
Mr. Stockwell as executive vice president. Gordon Snow 
was elected general counsel. 
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PEERLESS Casualty Company 
Keene, New Hampshire 


_ 


Increases Dividend 


Dividends to stockholders were increased from sev- 
enty cents to eighty cents per annum, that is, forty cents 
payable as of May 2. The board of directors also voted 
to make dividends payable quarterly following the May 
Ist dividend. 


# REINSURANCE Group 
New York, New York 


Breining Advanced 


Nelson H. Breining, secretary of the Reinsurance 
Corporation of New York and its associated company, 
National Reinsurance Corporation, was recently elected 
vice president and secretary of both corporations. 


RHODE ISLAND Insurance Company 


Providence, Rhode Island 


PIONEER EQUITABLE !nsurance Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Reinsurance Agreement 


An amicable adjustment of all their difficulties was 
reached on March 29, 1948 by the Rhode Island Insur- 
ance Company and the Pioneer Equitable Insurance 
Company of Indiana. Full settlement of disputed inter- 
company accounts was accompanied by the Pioneer 
Equitable’s retirement from the insurance business. 
The Rhode Island Insurance Company reinsured and 
assumed all of the company’s insurance liabilities. 
Business formerly written by the Pioneer Equitable 
Insurance Company will be handled in the future 
through direct policies of the Rhode Island. 
Stockholders of the Rhode Island Insurance Com- 
pany approved the settlement agreement as well as the 
issuance of 259,213 shares of $1.00 par non-voting pre- 
ferred stock, with a redemption price of $5.7862 per 
share, in exchange for a like number of shares of voting 
common stock in the Rhode Island Insurance Company 
previously held directly by Pioneer Equitable Insurance 
Sid and indirectly by Claude Neon, Inc. 


mninnalll 


STATE FARM Mutual Automobile Insurance 
Company 
Bloomington, Illinois 


Rate Revisions 


The State Farm has reduced its Michigan automobile 
follision, fire and theft rates by 15% and its liability and 
property damage rates by 10%, the latter to apply 
except in the city of Detroit and the upper peninsular 
district. 
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BOOK VALUES NOT 
INSURABLE VALUES 


bo depend on book values 
for insurance is dangerous. 
Current values established 
by appraisal furnish the 
proper basis for coverage, 
" re-rating, and proof of loss. 
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MORE TODAY 
Than Yesterday 


More Tomorrow Than Today 





There’s a Special Reason... 
Consult Our Bonding Specialists 


The EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 


Insurance Companies 
110 MILK STREET. BOSTON 7. MASS. 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. » The Employers’ Fire insurance Co. 


American Employers’ insurance Co,. 
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TEXAS INDUSTRIAL LLOYDS 


Dallas, Texas 


New Organization 


The Texas Insurance Department granted a licen, 
in February to Texas Industrial Lloyds. This ne, 
Lioyds will write automobile fire and theft, transporta. 
tion, property damage, collision and tornado; accider 
and health ; fidelity and surety coverages. The attorney. 
in-fact is Wright Titus, who acts in a similar capaci 
for Consolidated Lloyds, Dallas. 


UNITED MUTUAL Fire Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
New Householder's Floater Policy 


A newly developed low-cost Householder’s Floater 
Policy for mass market consumption has been introduced 
by this company. There is no deductible clause and all 
property which can be scheduled specifically for “All 
Risk” protection under any inland marine policy also can 
be covered for “All Risks” under the householder'’s 
floater policy. Coverages are provided against such 
losses as burglary, robbery, water damage, vandalism 
and transportation in addition to fire and extended cov- 
erage hazards. 


MONTHLY FIRE LOSSES 


ROPERTY values destroyed by fire in the United 

States during February amounted to $62,424,000, 
according to estimates prepared by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. This figure is 12.7% below the 
estimated total for the corresponding month of 1%48, 
but is 7.8% above the January, 1949 estimate of $5/- 
926,000. Estimated losses for the twelve months ended 
February 28, 1949 amounted to $696,933,000, which is 
a decrease of 1.2% from the $705,739,000 reported for 


the twelve month period ending February 29, 1948. 
A comparative table of fire losses over the past 
thirty-six months follows: 





1946 1947 1948 
FSS ee er $ 53,252,000 $ 72,435,000 $ 74,236, 
MRP ate aia ans 52,153,000 68,029,000 63,751, 
EC eae 46,094,000 56,545,000 59,256,000 
BE daria alow 44,240,000 50,840,000 54,706,000 
Re ee ee 40,998,000 49,357,000 50,955,00 
EET 40,019,000 51,359,000 49,543,000 
September .......... 40,256,000 47,990,000 49,945,000 
ee ee 40,108,000 54,946,000 51,845,00 
November .......... 44,706,000 51.346,000 52,949,000 
December .......... 58,094,000 68,361,000 69,397,000 
1947 1948 1949 
OMT so sicvsctaw san 57,180,000 63,010,000 —_ 57,926,000 
PODPUREY 20000000008 64,247,000 71.521.000 62,424,000 
UD. oa ie.k 6ocedeen $581,347,000 $705,739,000 $696,933,000 
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WHERE IS TOMORROW’S CHAMP—TODAY? 


Perhaps he’s playing in the Grapefruit League, 
having his first tryout for the majors. If he’s lucky, 
one of the coaches will spot his possibilities, teach 
him the tricks of the trade and develop him into 
the champ of tomorrow. 

But maybe the coaches never will recognize 
those hidden talents. Maybe, for lack of training, 
the youngster is doomed to spend the rest of his 
years as just another bush leaguer. 

The same story may be repeating itself in your 
insurance agency, where new talent also needs 


proper guidance to develop properly. Lacking 


that, tomorrow’s champion producer may be 
twiddling his thumbs in your office right now. 

Naturally you don’t have the time to give him 
the training he needs. But in just six weeks, The 
Maryland Insurance School can give tomorrow's 
champ a sound background in the Casualty, Fi- 
delity and Surety lines. There he’ll find the confi- 
dence, knowledge and training it takes to be a 
top-notch insurance producer. 

The Maryland Insurance School is open to all 
agents of the Company, their employees, sons and 
daughters. Send in that application today. 


Next Class Starts April 18th 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


LY forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers 











The *, 


CENTURY =~° 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
Established 1885 





The 


PACIFIC COAST 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1890 





UNITED STATES BRANCH UNITED STATES BRANCH 
FINANCIAL STATEMENTS—DECEMBER 31st, 1948 
(As Reported to New York State Insurance Department) 
Assets 
$ 2.486,187.70 nae U. S. GOVERNMENT BONDS otitis tibia - $  1,118.155.80 
253,454.30 m OTHER BONDS en an 70.866.00 
3,666,376.92 STOCKS whi 651.976.54 
505,165.94 CASH IN BANKS AND OFFICE —)_L_i==u.... 285.177.63 
540,665.86 PREMIUMS RECEIVABLE (Not over 90 days due) a 173.070.34 
___ 133,013.79 a ACCRUED INTEREST AND OTHER ASSETS = a 45,560.43 
$7,584,864.51  - oe imme _ $2,344,806.74 
Liabilities 
$ 1,372,928.68 ann RESERVE—For Unpaid Claims ees. Ae 343.232.17 
3,073.337.99 S RESERVE—For Unearned Premiums 768,334.51 
—__ 320,190.57 RESERVE—For Taxes and All Other Liabilities 113.120.28 
$4,766,457.24 es TOTAL LIABILITIES ’ $1,224,686.96 
$ 500.000.00 STATUTORY DEPOSIT $500.000.00 
2,318,407.27 NET SURPLUS 620,119.78 

2.818,407.27 SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 1.120.119.78 
$7,584,864.51 $2,344,806.74 


Bonds and Stocks valued on basis approved by National Asso- 
iati f Insurance Commissioners. 
1948 Market: Quotations of Bonds and Stocks had been used 
the assets would be $7,634,216.87 and the policyholders’ sur- 
plus $2,867,759.63. Securities carried at $640,411.50 in the 
above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 


ciation ot 





United States Trustee 


Bankers Trust Co., New York 
FIRE & ALLIED LINES 








Bonds and Stocks valued on basis approved by Nat Asso 
If actual December 31, ciation of Insurance Commissioners. If actual December 31, 
1948 Market Quotations of Bonds and Stocks had ised 
the assets would be $2,324,200.11 and the policyt s’ sur- 
plus $1,099,513.15. Securities carried at $667,395.30 in the 
above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 


LAWRENCE J. TILLMAN 
United States Manager 


OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE 


111 JOHN STREET . 
AUTOMOBILE 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Commission Situation, The—Robert E. Dineen ......) fay 83, June 41 
Admitted Assets—Stock Companies ......... panetcevamaieee Aug. 17. Crime Loss Prevention—Continental Casualty ........++++0+ Oct. 
Casualty Capacity Problem, The ..........cesceeeeceeeeeeees Nov. 19 Federal Discovery Practice—Alezander Holtzoff .........++++ Oct. 3 
Casualty Reciprocal Underwriting ..........ceceeceececeeees July 18 Garage Plan, Available—Charles G. Landresse ......-+..++++ Dec. 8 
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Insurance Stoc DD i. cdwicnneceescnssdeuseccxsacesaa saree Jan. 19 Policy Limits, Judgment Over—Richard E. Masters Mar. 8 
ao. ccccssncacdesesnansesiencccecedbased Nov. 23 Products Liability—James M. Crawford ........++++++++000 Dee. 37 
Multiple Location Risks ................ t. 27 _ __ SR ere Jan 8 
Mutual Casualty Underwriting ........ July 21 Property Damage Coverage—J. N. Ourley .......++.++++++++ Nev. & 
Operating Expenses—Stock Casualty . cee, SO RCE OP FOF TASES oc cccccccccccccccccccccccceccssoeend Aug. 
Stock fire exe nee << _ i. jj "| =e SReen eee Teee rE Apr. 103 
Mutual Companies ................ Dec. 23 Unauthorized Insurers Process Act—James H. Anderson ...- pr. 8 
Operating Results—Stock Companies .. .Apr. 14 Underwriting Errors Complicate Adjustments—Allen C. Guy 6 
Review and Preview ..........ssseseeeee Jan. 17 Mar. | 
Semi-Annual Results—Stock Companies .........cscseeeeees Sept. 25 
Be RS rrr re June 18 
Stock Fire Underwriting .............. eeeerseerece weeceecees May 21 
wen _y LA abt aetiweekbbes wenceesbetersesceonbannaee July 4 
at’s ea CEOO60R 606 060N 00645000505 000040049060000008 ar. 
GENERAL ARTICLES 
Absenteeism, Reduce—Dr. F. M. Green .......cceccceeeeeeee Mar. 7 
LEGAL Accident and Health Developments .............+--+++:: eee sADE. 
Accident Prevention and Loss Control—William H. Hollis a" 
Adjustments, Underwriting Errors Complicate—Allen C. Guy Account Card Control—Loui» Masoth . 6 
Mar. 10 Accounting Regulation No. 30, Uniform—John A. Mills 
Available Garage Plan—Charles G. Landresse ...........+++ ec. After the Moratorium—What?—Z. W. Sawyer .......-- 
Automobile Repair Costs—Herbert L. Lockwood ............ July 31 Agency Underwriting—George HE. Woodfield .........+++ 
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Insurance Principles and Practices Site tease Mar. 30. Apr. 48 
Casualty Kate Regulation—Jumes M. Cahill .................May $1 
Casualty Rating Law, Missouri—/’obert Z. Alecander .......Nov. 47 
Certitied Insuror—Dave RK. McKown ................ May 25 
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Efficient Management—Guy Fergason 
Employee Attitudes—Claude V. McBroom 
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Fire Insurance in Other Lands—k. W. kliwell .......... . Aug. 27 


Fire Insurance, Reporting Forms of—Stanley W. Tebbetts ..Feb. 27 
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Fire vs. burglary Protection—John Mosler .............. Oct. 59 
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bn Boiler and Machinery—Frank M. Kerrigan .. Feb. 32 
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Loss Control, Accident Prevention and—William J. Mollis 


Gatlagher 


Loss Reserve Formula Deficiency ......... 
Manufacturer, Insurance and the—fussell B 
Marine Hearing— 

Let Us Compete—John T. Byrne ......... 

Congressional Intent—William D. Winter = 
Mechanized lolicy Issuance—Joseph H. Forest 
Missouri Casualty Rating Law—Kobert Z. Alerander 
Modern Aids to Office Efficiency = vee 


Moratorium, After the—H. W. Sawyer . 


UD §:6-46:5:64 00d ocnnececensc.ees 

Multiple Line Underwriting— 
Outside the U, S. A.—J. Ml. Kidd 
Why Not llere?—Wilham BP. Winter 


Municipal Insurance— 
Approuch— il. P. Sargent .... 
Handling—Willard Crotty 
Surveys—BSernurd J. Weldon 
Coverages—C. A. Meriwether 


Multiple Location Fire Rates Cc. W Harris 

N.Acd.A. COMVOEMTION .ecccccsrcccccssccrecccccssscescscccors 
PEt TNE inne 00:0 4.0 06099445 ch0n e600 stesso oansétnasss 
New Horizons for Insurance Women ..........0+eeeseeeeee: 
New Income Tax Law—wd. S. Seidman .....--ceeeceseeccees 
“New Look" for Otfices—Hurry B. llagg ...-.-+..+++-+++++ 
New York Safety-Kesponsibility 1947—Victor F. Veness ... 
Non-Occupational Disability ..... 2.06.66. c cece ewe e eee eeene 
Oitice Equipment Directory 

(pportunity, A Big—Jay DeYoung ..........eeeeeeee 


Other Lands, Fire Insurance in—F. W. Eliwell ©... 6660. 050- 
Paradox of Regulation, The—-1. Lieberman 


Vercentages or Dollars—\Wade Fetzer, Jr. 


Physician’s Fee Coverage .......---6...ece cc ceeceeeeeeeeeee 
“Plus” Sales Components—Peter Bradstreet ... 
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Present Problems—C. F. J. Harrington os 
Prestige Makes Selling Simple—Lanrence J 
Professional Approach. The—Zrnest 1. Clark 
Public Regulation—William T. Kelley .......+.-+++: 
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Quiz of the Month 
Rate Administration and Agents—Vestal Lemmor 
Reduce Absenteeism—Dr. F. M. Green nme 
Rate Regulation, Casualty—James M. Cahill 
Regulation, The Paradox of 1. Lieberman : 
Regulation 30, Working With—W. H. Cramjord 
Reinsurance—Norman E. kisjord 
Reporting Forms of Fire Insurance—Stanley W. 
Reserve Values—John W. Culkin a“ 
Road Ahead, The—J. F. Follmann, Jr. 
Safe Winter Driving 
Safety and Insurance Section 
Salesense in Advertising—/ames D. 
Sales Slants from Other Fields - 
Salesman? Are You a tiood—/rerett Kk. 
Selling Tips from the Home Office .. ae 
Should We Adopt a National Health Insurance 
Sidetrack Agreement—Charles R. Ford omni 
Small Business Prospect—Frank W. Dreyer .... 
So You're Going to Make a Speech PES 
Special Agents, For—George F. Ainslie, Jr. .....-++++eeseee 
Sport Insurance—George Y. Sand 
Staff Requirements—Arthur B. Porter 
State Regulation, Effective—/. FEdivin Larson 


Walke) 


State Regulation—a Factor in Goodwill—W. Russell A rrington 


Stock Index, Best's 
Storekeeper’s Liability—A. H. Criddle 
Successful Selling—Frank H. Beach 
Successful Selling (Continued) ............+-+e.-eeee- 
Suggestion Systems—C. H. Hall 
Sunglass, The Virtuous—Lt. Comdr. D. Farnsicorth 
Systems, Suggestion—C. H. Hall .... 
Tabulating Machines, Proper Application of 
—Jamex W. 
Telephone Recording—C. EF. Hallenborg 
Time for Re-Appraisal—Walter M. Sheldon 
Training Clerieal Workers—Mae H. Schafes 
Try Parcel Post—R. L. Hopkins 
Underwriting, Agency—George FE. Woodfield 
Training Program for Employees—Alice Ryan 
Uniform Accounting Regulation No. 30—John 4. 
Uniform Automobile Assigned Risk Plan 
Vacations 
Vacation Life Savers—John N. Cosgrove .... 
Visual Controls—H. V. Brumby 
We Are in the Same Boat 
What About Service?—Paul H. Schindler 
What the Broker Expects—T. W. Railew .. 
Why Leave It to a Specialist ?—F. W. Ellison 
i Peer 
Working With Regulation 30—W . Crawford .... 
Workmen's Compensation 


New York Annual Report—Henry DPD. Sane 
National Council Report—W. F. Rocher Sea 
Workmen's Compensation, Group and Clarke 


c. Cc 


Work Simplifiention—F. F. Cooley 


Brasie ... 


Sept. 


‘Apr. 37 
..Nov. 27 


Sept. 107 
.May 113 
. Jan. 59 


.Nov. 109 


119 


INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON 


Accident & Casualty, New York 


(Revised Figures) ........++...++ t. 119 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, Hartford 

(Stockholders’ Report) ees ir. 81 
Aetna Group, Hartford 

i lee Oe ..-Feb. 66 

(1948 Operating Results) ........ Mar. 81 
Affiliated F M Insurance, Providence 

(Factory Mutuals’ Affiliate) .Mar. 81 
Agricultural Indemnity, Laramie 

SE GED cccccccosvasccces Oct. 119 
Agricultural Group, Watertown 

(Parkingon Retires) ....cccccceses Feb. 66 
Agricultural Insurance, Laramie 

CH GO) sc ccteccccscocsess Oct. 119 
Agricultural Interinsurance, San Fr: _ isco 

SU ONION o:0.0.0.0.0,0.0.0:6:0-46.06:5.0008 an. 65 
Agricultural Workers Mutual, Forth W orth 

(Non-Profit Organization) ......40 June 103 
Allied American Mutual Fire, Boston 

(Mullaney Secretary) ......... Jan. 65 
Allied Fire, Utica 

(25th Anniversary) ...............May 42 
Allstate Insurance, Chicago 

CAMCOURORTIO TRAOHB)  occcciecccccese Dec. 55 
America Fore Group, New York 

(Official Staff Changes) .......... Feb. 66 
American Agricultural, Indianapolis 

CRIED one ccctcnsinceesesevesos July 97 
American Alliance, New York 

(See Great American Insurance) ..Jan. 68 
American Bankers, Miami 

(New Company) .cccccccsccccccecs Feb. 66 
American Bonding, Baltimore 

New WEED cccreccescescsceves Dec. 55 
American Casualty, Reading 

CRORE GOP COUR) ccccceccccccssved Jan. 65 
American Farmers Mutual, St. Paul 

(See Cooperative Insurance) ...... ec. 56 


American Fidelity & Casualty, Richmond 


(Reinsurated in Iowa) .......... June 103 
American Fidelity Fire, New York 

(Proposed Capital Increase) ...... July 97 

(Refinancing Plan) ........ccece- Sept. 11 
American Fire, Galveston 

(New Vice President) ....... -Apr. 111 


York 


American Home Fire, New 

are re Dec. 55 
American Hospital & Life, San Antonio 

(Increases Capital) ..........ccccek May 42 
American Indemnity, Galveston, 

(Correction Notice) ............. Sept. 111 

(New Vice President) ...........2 Apr. 111 
American Insurance Group, Newark 

(Executive Changes) .............] ov. 66 
American Insurance, Newark 

By re Apr. 111 
American Lloyds, Austin 

(Being Formed) ............+-+-: June 103 
American Motorists, Chicago 

(Increases Auto Dividend) ........ Dec. 55 
American Re-Insurance, New York 

J eS UU eer Dec. 55 

CABVRMOOTROEND) cccccccccccccccccnd Jan. 65 

rn Tree Apr. 11 
American Reserve, New York 

(See American Re-Insurance) Dec. 55 
American Surety Group, New York 

TE GONE sesecdsscceveccevas Feb. 67 

CEPONDE) | heb scscrcceccoccesseaes Mar. 81 
Anchor Casualty, St. Paul 

(Increases Capital) ............... Feb. 67 
Appleton & Cox, New York 

(Official Staff Changes) ..... ..June 103 
Arcadia National, Chicago 

(Officials Indicted) ............... Oct. 119 
Argonaut Insurance, San Francisco 

TE PEON) bn sc cerccsswesse Sept. 111 

(Begins Business) ..............-. Oct. 119 


Associated Factory Mutual, 
(Form Stock Carrier) 
Associated Reciprocal, New York 


Providence 
Feb. 67 


COE MED os.caccevcosncvesesic Sept. 111 
Associated Veterans Aircraft. Los Angeles 

oo ee) ere Jan. 66 
Atlantic Mutual Group, New York 

ff —. = aes Feb. 68 

Oo eee Feb. 68 
Atlas Assurance, London 

eee July 97 
Automobile Insurance, Hartford 

(1948 Operating Results) ........ Mar. 81 
Bankers Indemnity, Newark 

(New Director) ........... Apr. 111 
Blue Ridge Insurance, Shelby 

eae Tuly 97 
Boston Insurance, Roston 

(Receapitalization Plan) ...........¢ July 97 

(Refinancing Plan) ............. Sept. 111 

(New Financing Completed) ..... Oct. 120 
Boston Manufacturers Mutual, Boston 

(Official Staff Changes) .......... Oct. 121 
Burlington Fire, Hackettstown 

| aaa Nov. 66 
Cal-Farm Insurance, Berkeley 

ow. arr Oct. 121 

IE, Faro d Sat Anaateseen aasiascen Jan. 66 


120 


Camden Fire, Camden 


(Official Staff Changes) ........... July 98 

SLU ll errr Mar. 82 

(Chegwidden, Vice President) Apr. 111 
Canadian Mennonite Mutual, Steinbach 


(Licensed ) Dec. 56 


Casualty Underwriters, St. 


Paul 


(Registers Additional Stock) Sept. 111 

(To Increase Capital) ............ Dee. 56 
Central Surety, Kansas City 

(Executive Changes) ............ June 103 
Central Trust of China, New York 

(Enters United States) .......... May 42 
Century Lloyds, Houston 

(New Organization) ........ Apr. 111 
County Fire, Philadelphia 

eer July 98 
Chicago Lloyds, Chicago 

(Liquidation Report) ............Aug. 87 
Christiana General, New York 

Ce BUUNEEEED dcascccccccsceces May 42 
Chubb & Son, New York 

(To Open Pacific Branch) ......... May 44 
Cimarron Casualty, Cimarron 

CRMOUNED ciccasnsccecsecceneccoes Mar. 82 

(New Organization) ........ -Apr. 111 
Citizens General, Los Angeles 

(New Subsidiaries) .............. June 103 
Colonial Mutual Casualty, Philadelphia 

EEE «= kab eb cescdcnrcecceoeel Aug 
Commercial Benefit, Phoenix 

(Forms Stock Company) ......... Oct. 122 
Commercial Insurance, Amarillo 

REN bunk cahebwencouesaseee Mar. §2 

(Officers and Directors) ..... ..Apr. 112 
Commonwealth Life & Accident, St. Louis 

CE DOMME) cacccccccscceses May 44 
Continental Casualty, Chicago 

(Domiciled in Illinois) ............Aug. 87 

CREPE SORE ROGGE) occ cccccccces Sept. 111 

ct, © eerrrre Dec. 56 

(Dividend Increased) ........ceee Mar. 82 

(Stockholders’ Report) ........... Mar. 82 
Continental Insurance, New York 

(Mid-Year Results) ............. Sept. 112 

Pe DT ~ cvcsccencevesescene Mar. 83 
Cooperative Insurance Mutual, Milwaukee 

CED wtecsadendsastivbovens cewek Dec. 56 
Crum & Forster Group, New York 

(1948 Operating Results) ........ Mar. 88 


Dearborn National Casualty, Detroit 
(Investment Violations Charged) Sept. 112 

Dearborn National Insurance, Detroit 
(Investment Violations Charged) Sept. 112 


Des Moines Casualty, Des Moines 

CED «Sas reedceveanesesseccs Nov. 66 
Detroit Mutual Accident, Detroit 

ET ttswadcbctettsianauancwses Jan. 66 
Disability Income, Indianapolis 

(New Non-Can. Carrier) ......... Mar. 84 
Dubuque Fire & Marine, Dubuque 

(O’Rourke New President) ...... Mar. 84 
Eagle Fire, Newark 

(Trusteeship Ends) ............. June 104 
Eastern Insurance, Wilmington 

rrr ras ..--Oct. 122 
Emmeo Insurance, South Bend 


(Fire and Allied Lines Reinsured) Jan. 66 
Empire Indemnity, Denver 


0 NRES ESS Oct. 122 
Employers’ Group, Boston 

(Executive Changes) ............ Nov. 66 

(Adopts Age-Used Classification) ..Dec. 57 
Employers Insurance, Birmingham 

CEICTORGOS TRGTERT)  ocicccccsccesed Jan. 67 
Employers Mutual, Wausau 

(Increases Dividend) ........... Sept. 118 
European General, London 

IND = hk orb wiih 0406.6.06.0r00d60:0:0 May 44 
Exeelsior Tnsurance, Syracuse 

ne rrr Dee. 57 

a eer Dec. 57 
Excess Insurance, New York 

(Dividend Declared) ..............: July 98 
Excess Insurance, New York 

(Executive Changes) ........ ..dune 104 

(New President and Treasurer) ..Aug. 87 
Excess Reinsurance, New York 

(Membership Increased) ° Jan. 67 
Farm Bureau Mutual, Lansing 

(New Mutual Company) . Apr. 112 
Federal Insurance, Raritan Township 

(Special Dividend) ......... Jun. 67 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York 

(Anderson Retires) ............... Dec. 57 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore 

fee Dec. 57 

(Resident Vice President) ........ Dec. 58 

(Declares Extra Dividend) ......... Jan. 67 

(Stockholders’ Report) ............ Feb. 68 
Fidelity & Deposit, Baltimore 

(Stock Dividend Approved) ...... Mar. & 
Fidelity Mutual Accident, Dallas 

PED - Rcccsccecwdeseuis cienuais Oct. 122 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire, New York 

(See Continental Insurance) ..... Mar. &3 


Fire Association, Philadelphia 
(Official Staff Advancements) ... O¢t 123 


(New Director) ....... 7 Feb, @8 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, San Franeigeo 
(Adds Another Line) ..... Aug. & 
pd. oe. |) sce Dee. % 
Fireman’s Fund Tnsurance, Sar Franciaes 
(Recapitalization Plan) . July o 
(New Financing) ......... ... Aug, & 
(Residence Theft Endorsement) Sept. 113 
(Executive Change) Nov. fe 


Founders’ Fire & Marine, Los. Angeles 


ere ee July 98 
General Casualty & Surety, Atlanta 

(Begins Operation) .......... . Oet. 19 
General Insurance, Seattle . 

(Official Staff Changes) ..... . Mar. & 
General Lloyds Fire & Casualty, San Anton 

I —eaaaeee : ar. Mi 
General Reinsurance, New York 

(Passes Dividend) .......... Oct. 1% 

CERO THIVERENE) 02000260002 Jan. @ 
General Transportation Casualty, New Yor 

(Names Vice President) ..... .. Mar, & 
Germantown Fire, Philadelphia 

ae ee ee Dee. 58 


Gillespie County Reserve, Gill esple County 


GREED ciscccccceccssece . Oct. 194 
Glens Falls Group, Glens Falls 

SE SAND c:6600s00<000 .. July 9 
Glens Falls Groun. Glens Fall 

(Extra Dividend) ......... ..Jan. 68 

(Nine Months’ Results) Jan. 8 


Government Employees. W ashir ct ton 


(Change in Control) ..May 4 
Great American Group. New Cake 

(Official Changes) ....... -.+.May 4 

(1948 Operating Results) .. Mar. & 
Great American Indemnity. New York 

(New Vice President) ..... p Jan. 6&8 
Great American Insurance. New York 

(Extra Dividends) ...... ee Jan. & 
Great Central, Peoria 

(New Stock Carrier Formed) .June 1 

(Announces Merger) ....... - June 105 
Great Central Mutual, Peoria 

SED “netcedhuwtns cease ees ceecil May 4 

(New Stock Carrier Formed) June 104 
Great Western Fire, San Franc iseo 

OO eS Aug. & 

(Now Underwriting) ............. Nov. 
Gulf Insurance, Dallas 

(New Financing) ........... Jan. & 

(Increases Dividend) .... ..---dan, @ 
Hanover Fire. New York 

(Dividend Increase) ... dan, © 

OR ere Jan. 0 
Hardware Mutual Casualty, Stevens pig 

(Reduces Dividend) ............. Oct. 14 
Hardware Mutual Casualty. Stevens Point 

(Dividend Increased) ... ..Mar. % 
Hartford Accident. Hartford 

(Names New Officers) xe ce edeeee Dee. 58 

(Stockholders’ Report) ... ....... Feb. 6s 
Hartford Fire, Hartford 

(Names New Ofticers) . +00 e0ce ae 
Hawkeye Casualty, Des Moines 

(Capital Increase) Sy rere Sept. 113 
Home Assurance, Calgary 

err Aug. 8 
Home Indemnity, New York 

(Official Staff Changes) ..........Nov. ® 
Home Insurance, New York 

(Merger Plans Approved) ........ May # 

(To Enlarged Board) ............- July 8 

(Operational Revisions) .......... July % 

(Dividend Increased) ...........--4 July 99 

(Rnlarges Board) ..........-c0e Aug. 9 

(Mid-Year Figures) .............: Nov. @& 

(Annual Report) ......... Mar. & 
Honston Life, Houston 

PED Sn cibtcweosesnccuveres Sept. 114 
Illinois Fire, Chicago 

(Stock Dividend) ....... . Apr. Il 
Independent Mutual, East St. Louis 

(New Company) June 105 


Independent Mutual. Fire, ; Tniiianapotie 
(Licensed) ov. 6 
Industrial Indemnity, 


San Francisco 
J 


CRDOURDOI) cvesccrowecccsvvceost an. 
Inland Empire Insurance, Boise 
area Tan. 70 


Insurance Company of N. A., Philadelphia 
(Resigns from National Board) pe 5 yf 


(New Directors) ............:- e 105 
(Rash, Deeeased) .....0000s.c00s June 16 
(Dividend Increase) ..........--++ Jan. 7 
Interboro Mutual Indemnity, New York 
(Dividend Rate Increased) .....- July 10 
International Indemnity, St. Louis 
(New Organization) .........--- Sept. 114 
(Begins Business) ..........--+++: Nov. 
Iowa Home Mutual, Des Moines 
eae June 106 
John Marshall Insurance. Chicago F 
(Revises Capital Structure) ....-- May #4! 
es Ear ov. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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Kal fire & Marine, 
(By Line Underwriting) 
Kentucky Central Life, repent 


sus City 


Kansas City 
\ 


(stock Dividend) ..... 70 
Keystone Mutual Casualty, Pitteburgn 

(Action Against Officers) ......... May 47 

(Seeks Rehabilitation) .......... July 100 

(Petition Opposed) .............Sept. 14 
La Salle Fire & Marine, Chicago 

(New COMPADY) «.ceeeeseeee sence July loo 
Latonia Insurance, einem 

(New Company) ...seseereessee, Sept. 114 

(To Liquidate) .....ssce.see...e.. Mar. 8S 
Law Union & Rock Insurance, London 

(See London & Lancashire) ......Jan. 71 
Lexington Insurance, Boston 

ENE) cccccercwccsecessscecs Dec, 5S 
Lincoln Life Insurance, Augusta 

(Licer MEE né6h6deeseaweudcwses ss Dee. 5S 
Liverpool & London & Biche, Liverpoo! 

(100 Anniversary in U.S.) ........) ay 47 
Llovds of New Mexico, Las Vegas 

PN cc keehetites suteceeeee aes Dec. 59 
London & Lancashire Insurance, London 
(Executive Changes) .........eseed Jan. 71 
Louisville Fire and Marine, Louisville 
(Capital Reduction) ore Aug 
fumbermen’s Insurance, I’hil: ‘delphi: n 
ON rrr ree Jan. 71 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, Chicago 
(Purchases Building) ............. Dec. 50 
(Raises Auto Dividend) .......... Jan. 71 

(Dividend Schedule Approved) Apr. 113 
Lumbermens Mutual, Mansfield 

(Dividend Raised) ............... Oct. 124 
Lumber Mutual Fire, Boston 

OS re -..May 48 
Managers Interinsurance, Los Asgte 
(New Organization) Lnnidene sense May 48 
Manhattan Casualty, New Y ork 
CURUEOCRTINE) 6.00 6.006064 000806 De a9 
Manufacturers Casualty, Phladelphia 
(Official Staff Changes) ........... May 48 
Manufacturers Fire, Philadelphia 

(Official Staff Changes) ..........May 48 
(Fire Lines Discontinued) ......../ Aug. 90 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 

(New Director) .... ———e ae 
(Pays Dividend on C ommon) ee ee 
(Stockholders’ BONOEC) ncocccece. mar. & 
Massachusetts Accident, Boston 

(Restoration Payment Ordered) Dee, 50 


Massachusetts Bonding, Boston 
(New Vice President) .. 
(Examined) 

Memphis Hospital Service, Memphis 
(Licensed ) 

Merchants Mutual Casualty, Kansas City 
(Begins Business) eeesseoccesece Jan. 72 

Mercury Insurance, St. Paul 





(See St. Paul Fire & Marine) .Aug. 93 

(Increases Capital) .....- eoecces NOV. CO 
Meserole Group, New York 

CEUOUERIROS TEOUEIOB) ccccccscsccecs Mar. 8S 
Michigan Surety, Lansing 

(To Enter California) ...........July 100 


Michigan Surety, Lansing 
SN MAVOOMED cescnsscvcccccss Jan. 72 
Midwest American Mutual, Des Moines 
(Licensed) ... Oet. 125 
Midwestern Insurance, ‘Oklahoma ‘City 


EN 5.sic dam wcaad adam Sept. 114 
Midwest Mutual C ‘asualty, Clayton 

DEE Serciecsscctessincee -Oct. 125 
Midwest Mutual Insurance, Des Moines 
DEE. Siincesrenumnldvensiwde Nov. 70 
Millers Mutual, Fort Worth 

(Correction Notice) ........ oss: Oth 
Mobile Fire & Marine, Mobile 
keener Dec. 0 
Moral Insurance, Tulsa 

SE, ct65056:0G 0 -40cenee «.. Nov 72 
Motor Club Insurance, Omaha 

(Licensed ) Sept. 115 


Mutual Benefit “Casualty, Huntingdon 
(New Company) ................Sept. 115 
(Commences Operation) ..........Oct. 1 

Mutual Creamery Liability, Cottonwood 


(Reduces Dividends) ccsscsccescnenr. & 
Mutual Fire & Automobile, San Antonio 
(Licensed) ....... ny eee eee -Dec. 60 


Mutual Indemnity, Louisville 
(Funk Summons Officers) .... ug. 90 
(Ordered to Correct Operations) ‘Sent 116 


National Automobile & Cas., Los Angeles 

(Files A SOREL 101 
National Fire. Hartford 

(Mid-Year Figures) .............. Nov. 72 
National Fire, Hartford 

(Official Staff Advancements) ..... Dee. 80 

(New Vice President) ...........: Apr. 114 
National Fire & Casualty, Montreal 

(New Canadian Company) ........ Jan. 72 
National General Insurance, Winnipeg 

(Iicensed) .......... baewed Sept. 116 
National Insurance. Denver 

(Merger Plana) ............... -Aug. 91 
National Insurance, Denver } 

(Companies Separate) ............ Nov. 74 


For April, 


1949 


National Lloyds, San Antonio 


Pe rr Nov. 73 
Nutuuunal Service “Automobile, Arlington 

RERUN: San nadbueuvcwuses acs Nov. 75 
National Service Automobile, Fort Worth 

| le ere ee Dec. 61 
Nitional Surety, New York 

(Uilicial Stati Change) ......... Jan. 72 


New Amsterdam Casualty, Baltimore 
(Uilicial Stal Changes) 

N. J. Mfrs. Assn. bire, Trenton 
(Dividends to l’vlicy holders) 


N. J. Mirs. Casualty, Trenton 

(Dividends to Polley holders) Feb. 09 
New Mexico Farm Mutual, Las Cruces 

LOND . seantsue ined aud bined ee ad Sept. 116 
New Mexico Farm Mutual, Las Cruces 

Se ee ere Oct. 126 
New Zealand Insurance, Auckland 

(Executive Changes) .............] ov. 74 
North American Casualty, New York 

SED tbe th nan edeentxisdaderc May 48 
North British & Mercantile. London 

(Official Staff Changes) ..... -o.- Feb. 69 
Northwest Casualty, Seattle 

(inereames Capltal) ....ccccccess Dee. G1 
Ohio Valiey Automobile, East Liverjont! 

(Licensed) PP er Perr eee Tae fret. 126 
Old North State, ‘Greenville 

eS FO Aug. 92 
Oregon Automobile. Portland 

(Adds New Money) ............. duly 101 
Oregon Farin Bureau, Pendleton 

See SND. vce weeenesaes Aug. 92 
Pacitic Indemnity, Los Angeles 

(Official Staff Changes) Apr. 114 
Pacific National Fire, San Francisco 

(New Vice President) ......... June LOG 
an American Casualty, Houston 

(To Add New Funds) ........ .. duty 101 

(New Staff Member) ....... jas ee 
Pawtucket Mutual Fire, Pawtucket 

(100th Anniversary) ...... ne duty 101 
earl Assurance, London 

(New Chairman) ......00.-.se00. June 107 
Peerless Casualty, Keene 

(Increases Dividend) . pr. 115 
Pennsylvania Mfrs. ¢ ‘asualty, xz tiliadeiphia 

(Announces Dividend) ...|....... May 49 

(Dividend Revision) ‘ Jan, 72 


Pennsylvania Mfrs. Fire, P hiladelphia 


(Announces Dividend) ........... May 49 
Philadelphia National, Philadelphia 

(See Lumbermen’s Insurance) ..Jan. 71 
Pioneer Equitable, Indianapolis 

(see National Insurance) —— 

(See National Insurance) ........ Nov. 73 

(See Rhode Island) ...... Apr. 115 
Preferred Accident Insurance, New York 

(Official Staff Changes) .......... June 107 

SD Sapcncdennkesostec cal Aug. 92 

CE Stbwaévd00s.008s0s.c0s -Nov. 74 
l’reterred Fire, Topeka 

(, & 0” >= Feb. 69 
Professional Business Men's Denver 

CRED «hh 0-05-0085 60860606066 July 102 
Progressive Insurance, Nontreal 

(Licensed) ....... coccccccccces Opt. 117 

(Licensed) ... coccccesceccscoltev. TO 
Protection Mutual Fire, Pittsburgh 

(Reorganized) .cccccccccccccoces: July 102 
Providence Washin on, Providence 

(Maynard Retired) ........ peieds July 102 
Providence Washington Group, Providence 

Ce SIND becdksusesccesescsss nr. & 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga 

(Enters Non-Can. Field) ..........Nov. 76 


Public Employees Mutual, Seattle 


(In Process of Formation) Thee. 62 


Quebec Automobile Club, Quebee City 

(New Canadian Company) ....... June 107 
Reinsurance Corporation, New York 

(Breining Advanced) ............. Apr. 115 
Reserve Insurance, Chicago 

(Adopts Monthly Payment Plan) .Aug. 93 

CRRMIMEE) cccecccsseccccccccccccOV. OO 
Resolute Fire, Hartford 

(Resident Vice President) ........ Feb. 70 


Rhode Island Insurance, Providence 
(See National Insurance) .........Aug. 91 


(See National Insurance) ........Nov. 73 
(California License) ......... eeeeed ee, 62 
1. 2. eer Feb. 70 
(Reinsurance Agreement) ......./ Apr. 115 
Richmond Insurance, New York 
(Richmond-Westchester Merger) ..Dec. 62 


Royal-Liverpool Group, New York 

(Warner Deceased) cccccccee May 49 
Ruby General Insurance, Delhi 

(Enters Canada) ............ oe -Dec. 42 
St. Louis Fire & Marine, St. Louis 

(Refinancing) . Dee. 63 


St. Paul Fire & Marine, St. Paul 


(Declares Special Dividend) ee Nov. 77 

FU ac cckubavensstseccee Dec, 13 
St. Paul Group, St. Paul 

(Mid-Year Returns) eee rseooerhieg, 

(Excellent Experience Recorded) ‘Fee 70 





Safety Cusualty, Da.las 
ee | ner _ Jan 2 
San Jacinto Insurance, Nacogdociies 
CEES sn civsctvnckss wae cdees Jun. 73 
(Officers and Directors) Jan. 73 
Scottish Union & National, Edinburgh 
(Fletcher Retires) ........cce-seeed ug. 94 
Seaboard Surety, New York 
(Dividend Increase) ....... Mar. 90 
Security Insurance, New Haven 
(New Director) pene Mar. 90 
Security Mutual Casualty, ‘Chicago 
(Executive Changes) ..... . Nov. 77 
Security Taxpayers’ Mutual, New York 
(Official Staff Changes) ........ June 108 
SS Rear Feb. 71 
service Casualty, New York 
(Name New Offivers) ....... Aug. 04 
(Receives New Money) .......-- Sept. 117 
Service Fire, New York 
(Name New Ufticers) ............-Aug. 94 
South Dakota Mutual, Aberdeen 
CRED o0.n 0.6 06.000060540 50400 Nov. 78 
south Jersey Title, Atlantie City 
(Adopts New Title) ..........+..+.! ov. 78 
Southwestern Fire & Casualty, Dallas 
(To Begin Operations) .........-. uly 102 
(General Neview) ..........6.. Oct. 126 
(New Director) Keb. 71 
Standard Accident, Detroit 
CHOW TOTES) ccccccceccccncess Sept. 117 
Standard Accident, Detroit 
(1048 Results) ....cscccces Mar. 
Standard Casualty, Lineoln 
(Increnses Capital) ....0...cceees Feb. 71 
Standard Fire, Hartford 
(See Automobile Insurance) . Mar. S81 
State Farm Mutual, Bloomington 
(Automobile Rates Reduced) July 102 
(Launches Rate Reduction) heb. 7 
(Rate Revisions) oe Apr. 115 
Sterling Insurance, Chicago 
CHtOER BAIR) .cccvcneccevosss Jan. 7 
Stock Insurance, Philadelphia 
(New Company) . : - Mar, {2 
Stuyvesant Insurance, New York 
(Retires from Fire Field) ...... .Aug. 
Switzerland General, Zurich 
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